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General Editor’s Foreword 


It is with great pleasure that I present to the scholarly world 
Dr. Bhogilal J. Sandesara’s learned work entitled ‘Literary Circle of Maha- 
matya Vastupala and its contribution to Sanskrit Literature' which is being 
published as the third volume of ShrT Bahadur Singhji Singhi Memorial Series 
established in the sacred memory of the Late Babu Shn Bahadur SinghjI 
Singhi, the founder of the Singhi Jain Series. 

On the 7th July, 1944, Shrl Bahadur Singhji Singhi of memorable 
name left his mortal coils. To perpetuate his sacred memory was published 
under my editorship the in the form of a bulky 

issue of the a Hindi-Gujarati Research Quarterly, presenting 

a collection of highly valuable contributions from numerous scholars. There¬ 
with was also included an extensive essay by me giving my cherished 
reminiscences of Singhiji. At the time of issuing that memorial volume, 
it occurred to me that to commemorate the name of the late Singhiji such 
a memorial volume should be published every year. Accordingly a special 
yearly number of the Bharatiya Vidya, a research journal in English 
published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was issued as the Babu Shri 
BahadursinghjI Singhi Memorial Volume. It proved to be a rich and 
valuable collection of important research papers. But because of some 
unfavourable circumstances, my decision of publishing a memorial volume 
yearly in the sacred memory of Singhiji could not be regularly given effect 
to in the immediately following years, though my efforts in that connection 
were continued. And before the present work was taken up for publication, 
I undertook in 1946-47 to publish in the present series the two volumes of 
'Studies in Indian Literary History ’, presenting a collection of valuable 
articles of my learned friend Prof. P. K. Gode, But as an aftermath of 
the large-scale destruction and loss that resulted from the Second World 
War, paper, etc. became very scarce, so that the printing of these volumes of 
Prof Gode could not he carried on according to schedule, and it has not 
yet bear possible to place them before the reading public. 

f ' , , 1 * 

In the meanwhile printing erf the present work was completed, and 
I experience satisfaction to some degree in presenting it to the learned world. 

To-day is the ninth anniversary of the passing away of that great soul 
to commemorate whose name the present memorial series is started. And 
the fact that on this very day it has been possible to publish such a rich 
volume of the memorial series will, I hope, be a matter of gratification to the 
admirers and lovers of the Singhi Jain Series. I also hope that further within 
a few months it will be possible to make available to scholars the above- 
mentioned two important volumes together of Prof. Gode’s writings too. 
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The author of the present monograph, Dr. Bhogilal j, Sandesara Is 
a deep and well-advanced student of his subject. He has studied as well as 
taught the subject of Gujarati language, culture and ancient history with 
earnestness and enthusiasm. I personally know him since many years — since 
even when he had not yet passed his school final. At that time being 
impressed by his Insatiable urge to learn-—and especially to know and 
understand everything about the ancient cultural glory of Gujarat, I had also 
an occasion to say to him a few words of encouragement. Being a native of 
Patau which remained for centuries the greatest centre of culture and 
prosperity, and which is even at present quite famous for having preserved 
the literary treasures of Gujarat, it was but natural for Dr. Sandesara to draw 
eyer-fresh Inspiration for the study of subjects, clear to him. The famous 
Jain Bhandars at Patan harbouring thousands of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. 
and hundreds of Old Gujarati works belonging right down to the eighteenth 
century would prove a effective source of inspiration to any one sufficiently 
curious and deligent. In my case too, for instance, it was Patan with its rich 
and varied materials and sources relating to the past history, literature and 
glory of Gujarat which principally induced me to study them, and enable me 
by publishing them to make my humble contribution in the service of 
literature. This very work of Dr. Sandesara is sufficient proof as to how 
much valuable were these Mss. at Patan for his work of editing and research. 
Had he not got any clear idea of the rich materials stored in the Patan 
Bhandars, and had he not got an apportunity of having access to them, 
he would have not been able, as he has been, to substantiate his thesis 
at various places with original, reliable and first-rate evidences, and thus makes 
the work authentic and well written. 


Concerning the life and good deeds of Vastupala, the great and glorious 
minister of Maha-Gujarat, there are numerous works in Sanskrit and Old 
Gujarati, and on the basis of these a number of works, essays and articles have 
appeared in Modern Gujarati, Hindi, English, German, etc. But among all 
these writings the present work of Prof. Sandesara occupies a special place 
on account of organized marshalling of facts and of authentic pictures of the 
cultural and social conditions of the Gujarat of those times. 

I offer my heart-felt congratulations to Prof. Sandesara for this work 
done so well. 


In fine I take this opportunity to express here my feeling of sincere 
gratitude towards the University of Bombay which having taken Into consi¬ 
deration the high worth of the present work, has shown generousness in 
granting a substantial sum towards the cost of its publication. 


JINA YIJAYA MUNI 


7 th of July , 1958 ,. 



SHRI BAHADUR SINGHJI SINGHI 

By 

Acharya Jina Vijaya Muni 


The 7th of July, is a sorrowful day for me. This day in the year 
1944, Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi left his mortal coils at the compara¬ 
tively early age of fiftynine. His loss has been widely felt His aged 
mother received this rude shock so ill that she did not long outlive him. His 
worthy sons have lost an affectionate and noble father, the industrialists and 
businessmen of the country one of their pioneers, the large number of his 
employees a benevolent master, scholarship one of its best patrons and the 

poor people of his. native district a most generous donor. To me his loss has 
been personal. My contact with him was a turning point in my life. Whatever 

I. have been able, during the past fifteen years, to achieve in the field of scho¬ 
larship is- due directly to him. The financial assistance with which he backed 
up my activities was the least of his contributions. But for his love of scholar¬ 
ship with which he inspired me, this chapter of my life would have been 

entirely different To his sacred'memory I am penning these few lines. This 

volume, is brought out in his memory; 


Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji was bom in Azimganj, Murshidabad, in 
Vikram Samvat 1941, in the ancient family of the- Singhis, who were of old 
the treasurers of the Mughal emperors. The family had passed through many 

vibissitudes of fortune and in the 17th century it migrated from Rajaputana to 
Bengal, but thanks to the energy and enterprise of SInghiji’s father, Babu 
Dalchandji Singhi, the-family firm became a very flourishing concern. 

At an early age Singhiji joined the family business and by pushing 
ahead with father’s enterprises, succeeded in making the firm the foremost in 
the mining industry of Bengal and Central India. Besides he also acquired 
vast zamindaries and had interests in many industrial and banking concerns. 
This early preoccupation with business affairs prevented his having a college 
education. But Singhiji was studious and introspective by nature. Unlike many 
other wealthy men who spend their money and time in such fads as the races, 
the theatres, and the like, he devoted 1 all his spare time to study and cultural 
development. He acquired an excellent command over several languages. Art 
and: literature were the subjects of his choice; He was very fond 1 of collecting 
rare and invaluable specimens of ancient sculpture, paintings, coins, copperpla¬ 
tes and inscriptions. His manuscript collection contained a large, number of 
rare works of historical and cultural importance, among which mention must be 
made of a- unique manuscript of the Koran which- was handed down from 
Baber to Auiangzeb and bears the autographs* of all. of them. It is recorded 
thereia that it was considered bv them all as mote valuable than the empire. 
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His numismatic collection, especially of Kushan and Gupta coins, is consi¬ 
dered the third best in the ■world. He also had a good and large collection 
of works of art and historical importance. Singhiji was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts (London), a member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the Indian Research Institute and a Founder- 
Member of the Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan. He was also the President of the 
Jain Sweiambara Conference held in'Bombay 1926. Though he had made 
no special study of law he was well up in the legal matters. On one occa¬ 
sion when he found that his lawyers were nor properly representing his case 
he himself pleaded out the case succesfully, much to the surprise of the bench 
and the bar who took him for an accomplished advocate. 


Though a highly religious and leading figure in the Jain Community 
he had an outlook which was far from sectarian. More than three-fourths of 
the six lakhs and over of his donations were for non-jain causes. More often 
than not he preferred to give his assistance anonymously and he did not keep 
a list of his donations even when they were made in his name. 1 To the 


Chittaranjan Seva Sadan, Calcutta, he gave Rs. 10,000/-, when Mahatmaji had 
been to his place for the collection of funds; to the Hindu Accademy, 
Daultapur, Rs. 15,000/-, to the Taraqi-Urdu Bangala 5000/-, the Hindi 
Sahitya Parishad 12,500/-, to the Vishuddhanand Sarasvati Marwari Hospital 
10,000/-, to several maternity homes 2,560/-, to the Benares Hindu University- 
2,500/—, to the Jiaganj High School- 5,oco/-, to the Jiaganj London Mission- 
Hospital 6000/-, to the Jain Temples at Calcutta and Murshidabad 11,000/-,. 
to the Jain Dharma Pracharak Sabha,.Manbhum 5,000/-, to the Jain Bhavan, 
Calcutta, 15,000/-, to the Jain Pustak Prachar Mandal, Agra,. 7,500/-, to the- 


Agra Jain Temple 3,500/-, to the Ambala Jain High School, 2,100 fa for the 
Prakrit Kosh 2,500/-, and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 10,009/-. At the. 
Singhi Park Mela held at his Ballyganj, residence in which Viscount- Wavell, 
then Commander-in-chief and. Lord John Herbert, Governor of Bengal; and 
Lady Herbert participated, he'donated Rs. 41,000/-, for tie Red Cross Fund. 

1 ♦ ■» > * • , r 

The people of the district of Murshidabad, his native placb, will ever 
remain grateful to himfor having distributed several thousand maunds office 
at the low price of Rs. 8/- when rice was selling at Rs.: 24/- in. those terrible 
years of 1942-52, himself thereby suffering a loss of over three lakhs; In 

May-June 1944 he again spent Rs. 50 000/-. for the distribution of cloth, rice- 
and coins for the people of that places. . 1 


My close association, with Singhiji began in 1931, when he invited 
me to occupy the Chair for Jain Studies which he was starting at the 
Vishvabharati. Due to unfavourable climatic conditions of Shanti p ifota n I 
could not continue to work there for- naorg;.than four years,.but. during those 
years was founded the Singhi Jain. Series. During the period of. ten years-' 
of my principalship of Gujarat Pirratattva Mandir, Ahmedabad, and .even, 
before that I. had been collecting materials of historical and; philological- 
importance and folk-lore etc. which had been lying hidden in the great Jain- 
Bbandars of Patan, Ahmedabad, Batoda etc. I persuaded Singhiji to/.start 
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a- series which would publish works dealing with the vast materials in my. 
possession, and also other important Jain' texts and studies prepared on 
the most, modern scientific lines. On the works of the Series he spent 
through me more than Rs. 75, 000/-. Dur ing this long period of over a dozen 
years he not even once asked me as to how and for what works the amount 
was spent. Whenever the account was submitted he did not ask for even 
the least information, but sanctioned it casting merely a formal glance oh 
the accounts .sheets. But he showed the; most discriminating interest in 
the matter -that was being published and • on the material and manner in 

which they Were being brought out. His only desire was to see the 

» 

publication of as many works as possible during his lifetime. In May 1943 
at my. instance he gave over the • Series to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
In September 1943 I had been to Calcutta to negotiate the purchase, for the 
Bhavan, of a well-equipped library of a retired professor. Sihghiji casually 
asked me what arrangements had been made for meeting the cost. ‘ I prom¬ 
ptly replied that there was no cause for worry as long as donors like himself 
were there. He smiled; he had decided. Eventually he pursuaded me to 
go in for the Nahar Collection which was a still more valuable one. He did 
not live long enough to present this literary treasure to the Bhavan; but his 
eldest son and my beloved friend, Babu Shii Rajendra Singh has fulfilled his 
father’s wish though he was totally ignorant of it and has got this unique 
collection for the Bhavan and spent Rs. 50,000/- for the purpose. 

By the end of 1943 his health began to decline. In the first week of 
January, 1944, when I went to him at Calcutta in connection with the work of 
the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti I found him extremely unwell. Notwithstanding 
his ill-health he talked to me for more than a couple of hours on the day of 
my arrival there. The first thing he said in the course of this lengthy, though 
very sweet talk, was to give me a mild reproof for undertaking the long and 
tedious journeys to Calcutta, Benaras and Cawnpore in spite of my ill health. 
He discussed with absorbing interest the details of the Samiti’s proposed 
History of India, a subject of great interest to him. Our talks then drifted to 
the subject of the History of Jainism in which connection also he expressed 
his opinion about the material to be utilised for such a work. At the termi¬ 
nation of our talks, which this time lasted for over three hours, I found him 
much exhausted and drooping in spirits. 

On the 7th January his health took a turn for the worse. On 1 ith 
January I went to take leave of him, which he, full of emotion, gave with a 
heavy heart, exclaiming “Who knows whether we shall meet again or not ?” 
I requested him to take heart and remain buoyant He would be soon 
restored to normal health. But while I Was stepping out of his room, my 
eyes were full of tears and his last words began to eat into my heart Ill-luck 
prevented our second meeting. That lofty and generous soul finally left its 
mortal habitat at mid-day on 7th July, 1944, May his soul rest in peace! 

His : sous, Babu' Rajendra' Singh, Babu" Nareudra Singh' and. Babu 
Virendra Singh are treading in the footsteps^ of their revered' father. Boring 



30,000/- for a foundation of a Jain Bhavan at Calcutta. Babu Rajendra Singh 
and Babu Narendra Singh have also vary generously promised me to continue 
to meet all the expenses of the Singhi Jain Series and requested me to 
bring oufe as many works as possible,, at whatever cost so that this unique 
series founded and cherished by their late, lamented father may continue to 
bring to light the invaluable treasures of Jain literature and culture. 

In recognition of his unique assistance the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
has decided to perpetuate SInghiji’s memory by naming its Indological 
library after him. Further, one of its main halls will bear his name. The 
Bbavan's Jain Department will also be known as the Singhi Jain 
Shikshapith.f 

July i, 1^5. Y 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana V Jina Viiaya Muni 

Bombay, r 
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PREFACE 


MAH AM AT YA VASTUPALA, the prime-minister of the Yaghela 
king of Dhavalakka or Dholka in Gujarat during the first half of the 13th 
century A. D., was not only a prominent political figure of his times, but 
also a great patron of literature and art, a great builder of monuments 
and a man of letters. Under his patronage there flourished a literary 
group whose activities made a notable contribution to mediaeval Sanskrit 
literature in its various forms, both creative and Gastric. 

The life and works of Mahamatya Vastupala have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of scholars for the last several decades. Prof. A. V. Kathavate has 

* 

given a short sketch of Vastupala’s life and works as early as 1883 in his 
Introduction to the Kirtikaumudi of Somesvara published in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series (No. XXV) and Dr. Biihler dealt with the same topic 
when he made a critical analysis of the contents of the Sukrtasamkirtana 
of Arisimha in a paper published in 1889 1 . 

The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. I (History of Gujarat), published 
in 1896, devotes a chapter to the history of the Vaghelas, a few pages {pp. 
198-203) of which are given to the political career of Vastupala. Divan 
Bahadur Ranehhodbhai Udayaram, the Gujarati translator of Forbe’s 
Rasmala, added a supplement about the Vaghelas in the second edition of 
his translation published in 1809 and collected therein many facts about 
the personal history and political career of Vastupala. The same subject 
was discussed by Mr. VallabhjI Haridatta Acarya in his Introduction to 
the versified Gujarati translation of Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi published 
in 1908. Mr. Chimanlal D. Dalai also dealt with it from various points 
of view, very briefly of course, in his Introductions to the Naranaraya- 
nananda of Vastupala, Vasantavilasa of Balacandra and Hammlramadamar- 
dana of Jayasimhasuri, published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 
Recently, in 1939, Mr. Durgashankar K. Shastii devoted, in the second 
volume of his Gujarati work, Gujaratano Madhyakalln Rajput Itihasa, 
a few pages (pp. 381-395 ) to the life and works of Vastupala, giving one 
or two paragraphs (pp. 394-95) to Vastupala’s patronage of literature. 

However, during the last five or six decades, after Kathavate, Biih- 
ler, Ranehhodbhai and Acarya wrote their essays, many important sources 
—both literary and epigraphic—hearing on the life and works of Vastupala 
have been discove r ed and several of his own compositions—a Mahakavya 
and four Stotras—have been unearthed from the old manuscript-libraries 
at Patau and other places. The historical and biographical details about 
several figures in the literary circle of Vastupala have.become known and 

1 The original German paper was published in the Siimngsberichte of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna (Vol. OXIX, 1889) and an English translation 
of the same-The Sukrtasamkirtana of Arisimha-was printed in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol XXXI, pp. 477 ff. 
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their works are brought to light Though a considerable part of these 
literary productions is imprinted as yet and is available only in manuscript- 
form they constitute important data for purposes of study. 

Here I may state that the scholars mentioned above have dealt with 
only some aspects of Vastupala’s life and that none of them has treated 
the subject as a whole and exhaustively and that in the matter of contri¬ 
bution to Sanskrit literature by Vastupala and his circle, there has been 
only a very scanty discussion. Further, these scholars had no opportunity 
to utilize all the new material discovered up to date. Thus there was scope 
enough for an adequate treatment of Vastupala’s life and especially for a 
critical account of Ms own and his circle’s contribution to Sanskrit literature 
The present work is an attempt to study the topic critically from the- 
historical, the biographical and the literary points of view. 

The work has been divided into three parts. The first part —viz. 
Introductory—presents in brief the cultural and literary background and 
deals with the past literary and scholastic traditions of Gujarat with a view 
to studying the life and works of Vastupala and bis circle in their proper 
perspective. The second part —viz, Mahamatya Vastupala and His Literary 
Circle—deals with the personal and political history of Vastupala and 
studies critically Vastupala’s role as a great patron of literature and art 
and a man of letters. Moreover, it tries to present all the available biogra- 
pMcal details, in an authenticated form, about the known literary figures in 
Yastuj ala's circle. Thus the first two parts of the book are devoted to the 
study of the historical and biographical material. 

The third part —viz. Contribution to Sanskrit Literature—makes a 
critical survey of the contribution of Vastupala and his circle to different 
branches of literature. * First, I have dealt with the creative forms of 
literature, like Mahakavya, Nataka, Prasasti, Stotra, anthology, Dharma- 
katha, Prabandha, Apabhramsa Rasas etc., and then with the Sastric forms, 
like the works on poetics, grammar, metrics, Nyaya. astrology and com¬ 
mentaries on Jaina religious works 1 . And at the end of the book, I have 
added a Conclusion summarising the main currents of the whole treatment 

While preparing the present work I have tried my best to consult 
all the available sources, published or in manuscript-from in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Apabhrarh^a and Old Gujarati, and have also gone through all the 


1 Section I of chapter VI ( Historical Mahakavyas ) and chapter VIII 
(Prasastis) etc. will be found to have some portions of the subject-matter 
repeated to a certain extent. This was rather inevitable, because all the 
four historical Mahakavyas and all the Prasastis are sources of contemporary 
history and at the same time they are literary compositions having Vastupala 
as their hero. In this work dealing with the history as well as literature of 
mediaeval Gujarat, I have utilized these for both the purposes, and hence while 
analysing the plots of the historical poems etc. from the literary point of view 
at least a few things had to be repeated. 
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PARTI 


INTRODUCTORY 



CHAPTER I 

CULTURAL AND LITERARY BACKGROUND 

1. mahAmatya vastupala, who lived in the first half of the i^th 
century A. D. is a remarkable figure not only in the history of Gujarat, but 
also in the history of mediaeval Sanskrit literature. He and his younger 
brother Tejapala were ministers of king Viradhavala of Dhavalakka (modern 
Dholka in the Ahmedabad district), who was a feudatory of king 
Bhunadeva II of Anahilavada Patau. Vastupala was a shrewd politician 
and a successful general, and came from a Jaina family belonging to 
the Pragvata (Porvad) community, which is famous in the history of 
Gujarat for its valour, statesmanship and business acumen. But it is 
noteworthy that Vastupala was also a great patron of learning, a 
promoter of literature and a philanthrophist, a man of religious 
devotion and a great builder of monuments, such as the temples on Tbu and 
Girnar. Moreover, he was a Sanskrit poet of distinct merit, and is 
known to have composed a Maliakavya and several Stotras. Consequently 
a large number of poets and scholars had gathered around him, who 
made a remarkable contribution to various branches of mediaeval 
Sanskrit literature. It is a rare thing in the history of India to find 
such a bright galaxy of scholars and poets gathered around a person 
who was not a king. In the long and varied history of Sanskrit literature, 
there is hardly a figure round whom had grown, as'round Vastupala, 
so much authentic material from contemporary pens surviving to this day. 
This work aims at giving an exhaustive treatment, as far as possible, 
of the life and works of Vastupala, especially from cultural and literary 
points of view, and adducing historical evidence to establish the 
existence of a bright literary circle around him. It also aims at showing 
how he and his literary circle have enriched Sanskrit literature in a variety 
of ways. 

2 . To assess properly the work of Vastupala and his literary circle, 
it is necessary to understand the cultural and literary background 
of his times, and it would be proper here to make a short survey of 
literary and scholarly traditions prevailing in the age that preceded 
.his. It would show what Gujarat has done to enrich the Sanskrit 
literature at least since the times of the Valabhx kings. Frcm this 
point of view the history of Gujarat has to show two very bright periods— 
one the period of the great savant Hemacandra ( 1088-1173 A. D.) 
and the other that of Vastupala. The former has been dicussed at 
length by Btthler in his Life of Hemacandracarya and by Professor 
R. C. Parikh in his introduction to the Kavyanusiasana of Hemacandra. 
The other period, that is the period of Vastupala, is the subject of the 
present work. 

3. The intellectual sand cultural life of cities like Anahilavad and 
Dhavalakka where men like Hemacandra and Vastupala lived and worked 
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was, as we shall see presently, in the high tradition of Pataliputra, 
Ujjayinl, Kanyakubja, Valabhi and BhiunamSla. 1 

Glory of Valabhi 

4. Leaving aside Dvaraka of mythological times, which Sri Krsna made 
his capital when lie fled from Jarasandha, we come to the historic city of 
Girinagaia (modem Junagadh). It has the inscription of ASoka (274-237 
B. C.) in Prakrit which was presumably understood in this part of the 
country, and the Sanskrit inscription of Rudradaman (150 A. D.) in prose, 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest, specimens of classical Sanskrit 
literaure, and the inscription of Skandagupta (456 A. D.) in verse-all on a 

rock at the foot of mt. Girnar in the vicinity of Junagadh. These are the 
earliest remarkable literary records of Gujarat, and they belong to the 
well-known historical ages of India—viz. of the Mauryas, the Kstrapas 
and the Guptas respectively. Next we come to the age of the Maitrakas 
of Valablu which was contemporary with the latter part of the Gupta age. 
Valabhi (modern Vaia or Valabhipur in Saurastra) was a great centre of 
Brahmanical, Budhhist as well as jaina learning. The description of 
Valabhi given by the great Chinese traveller Yuan-chang who came 
there about 641 A. D. bears ample testimony to its splendour. According 
to him, there were some hundred Samgharamas, where about fooo 
priests lived and studied the little vehicle (the tenets of Hinayana) 
according to the Sammatiya school. Moreover, he say that “not far 
"from the city is- a great Samgharama which was built by the Arbat 
'(‘o-che-lo) 2 ; here the Bodhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati (Kien-hwui) 3 
fixed thir residences during their travels and composed treatises which 
have gained a high renown” 4 . Asamga,- Vasubandhu and Sthiramati 
are the three great names in the history of the Yogacara sect of the 

'Mahayana Budhhism, and on the authority of Yhan-Chang we may 
say that at least one of them, Sthiramati, who has commented upon 

Vasubahdlm’s TrimSika and also composed several Yogacara works, lived 
near Valabhi, and that the study of Budhhist philosophy was a highly 
. prized subject there. . ■ - - 

. . 5. That yalabh! was a great seat of learning is again proved by 
.I-Tsing, a junior contemporary of Yuan-chang. • According to him, 
Nalanda in South Behar and Valabhi were two places -in India which 
. deserved comparison with the most famous centres of learning in China 

and were frequented by crowds of eager students who commonly devoted 
two or three years on attendance at lectures on Buddhist philosophy.” 3 ; 

“ 1 B/a Parikb, Kavyanus&sana, intro., p. 1, 

* 2 This Samgharama has "been identified with the caves in the Talaja hills 

near Bhavnagar in Saurastra ( PT, Vol. J, pp. 103-12 ). . 

* 3 According to a tradition, on,e Sthiramati was a pupil , of Gunamati, and 
* Hved before 425 A. D. { Vide Winternitz^ A History of Indian Literature, 

Vol. II, p. 362 n,). 1 * *'• 

4 Beal, Budhhist Beoords of the Western World, B6 XI, f \ 208. 

5 Smith, Ead^ History of India, p 4 314. , .... ;; 

1 # 
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6, We have ample evidence to show that Brahmanical and jaina 
learning flourished at ValabhI. In the 32nd Taraiiiga of the Kathasaritsagara 
of Kashmirian Somadeva ( nth century A. D.), one Visnudatta has been 
described as going to ValabhI from AntarvedI for learning Vidyft. Though 
the Kathasaritsagara was composed in the nth century, the reference 
in question may be. considered very old, because as it is well known, 
it is a version of the lost Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, who lived in the 
beginning of the Christian era. Grants of the ValabhI kings attest to 
the royal patronage of the Vedic learning throughout the kingdom, and 
learned Brahmins of Anandapura (modern Vadanagar) are conspicuous 
in the grants. The great Bhattikavya or Ravanavadha (between about 
500 and 650 A. D.), which is the first Vyakarana-Kavya in the history 
of Sanskrit literature, a veritable literary feat, was composed at ValabhI. The 
Bhattikavya must have become a model for the composition of the two 
Dvyasraya Kavyas-one Sanskrit and another Prakrit-of Hemacandra, 1 
which form the most' important sources for the study of history and culture of 
Gujarat in the Caulukya or SolamkI period. Naturally, the Bhattikavya 
must be considered a single literary remain, which is, however, suggestive of a 
vast literary activity. This inference would be considered right if we remember 
that some kings of ValabhI are described as very learned. One of them, 
Dhruvasena II (329 A. D.) is described in one of the grants as specially 
proficient in the science of Salaturiva, that is the grammar of Panini, and the 

science of polity (cf. firwiw.)* 2 In a grant of 

Dharasena II ( 478 A. D.) his father Guhasena is said to be well-versed in 
composing w r orks in three languages, viz. Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhrams'a 
(* )- 3 * It may also be noted 
in passing that though the ValabhI inscriptions are purely donatory, their formal 
references to the donating ruler and his ancestors are in a style which 
anticipates the elegant prose of the latter Sanskrit Gadyakavyas. 

’ 7.' Evidence is not lacking to show 7 that ValabhI rvas also a great 
seat of Jaina religion and * learning. Jaina religion, though originating in 
Magadha, had changed its centre of activity and in the early centuries of the 
Christian era Ujjayin! in Central India, Mathura in the midland and ValabhI 
in western India had become very important places of Jainism. The- first 
council for the redaction of the Jaina canon was convened at Pataliputra 
during the second century after the Nirvana of Mahavlra, when the first eleven 
Amgas were compiled and the remnants of the fourteen Purvas were collected 
to form a twelfth Ariiga, the Drstivada. But in course of time the canon was 
put into disorder, and a second council v r as convened by Arya Skandila at 
Mathura and by 5 rya Nagarjuna at ValabhI almost simultaneously, in the ninth 
century after the Nirvana of Mahavlra ( Kalyauavijaya, Vira Nirvana Samvat, 


1 R. C. Parikb, op. cat., p. 56. 

2 HIG, No. 63. 

3 Ibid, no. 50. According to Biihler (IA, VoL X, p. 278 ft.), this is a 

spurious grant, and it is latter than the date which is mentioned fn it. 
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p. 104 1 These two Acaryas, unfortunately, could not meet one another, and 

hence there were many textual variations in the versions of the canon compiled 

by both of them, one being known as the Mathurl Vacana, and the other as 

the Valablu Vacana. After this, there came the great event of committing to 

writing the Jain canon according to the Mathurl Vacana, taking down the 

variations of the Valablu Vacana wherever necessary. In the year 980 

(or 993) after the death of Mahavlra (i. e. in A. D. 454 or 467) again 

a council was held in Valablu presided over by Devardhhigani 

Ksamasramaiia, for the purpose of collecting the sacred texts and writing them 

down. The Jain canon as a whole was written down for the first time under 

the auspices of this council and it is possible that the copies of different texts 

of the cauon were sent to different parts of the country for circulation 

of the authentic version. In fact, this is a great event in Jaina history, 

and it is quite significant that Valablu was selected as the meeting-place 

for these important councils. 1 
* 

8. Malla Vadin was a great Jaina scholar of Valablu. He was the 
author of the Nayacakra or Dvadagaranayacakra considered to be one of the 
greatest works of Jaina logic. According to the Prabhavakacarita (1278 A.D*) 
of Prabhacandrasurl, Malla was the youngest of the three hrothers-the names 
of the other two being Jitayasas or Jinayagas and Yaksa. They had a mater¬ 
nal uncle, who had become a Svetambara Jaina monk and was known as 
Jinanandasuil He was defeated by a Budhhist monk named Nanda or 
Budhhananda in a public controversy at Brgukachha ( modem Broach). So 
he left that city and came to Valablu, where he made his nephews his disciples* 
All the three received sound training at Valablu, and became masters of ^astras. 
Jitaya&is wrote a Nyasa on a work, of grammar known as the ViSrantavidya- 
dhara; 2 Yaksa composed a work on astrology called Nimittastamgabodhim, 
while Malla wrote his famous treatise Nayacakra. Malla went to Brgukachha 
and defeated his uncle's opponent in a debate, and received the title of Vadin as 
a token of victory. The Prabhavakacarita gives the year of this event as 884 
after the Nirvana of Mahavlra (i. e. 358 A. D.). 'Unfortimately, the original 
Nayacakra is not extant to-day, and we have to reconstruct the text with the 
help of the commentary by Simha Ksamasramana (circa 700 A. D*). 

1 Traditions about these councils have beea preserved in the Nandi Curni 
( 677 A.D.) of Jinadasagani Mahattara, Nandi Vrtti of Haribhadra 
( 701-771 A. D,), Yicarasreni of Merutumga (14th cent. A* D.), Jyoti- 
§karapdaka Vrtti of Malay agiri ( 12th cent. A, D. ), Lokapraka^a ( 1652 
A. D.) of Vinayavijaya, Samacarigataka (1616 A. D.) of Samayasundara, 
and several other works. Final redaction of the Canon made by 
Bev&rdhhi notes the variations of the Valabbi Vacana indicated there as 

and the commentators of the texts have added many more 
under the head TOfnf (i. e. the followers of the Nagarjuna 

school read this way ). 

2 This work has been referred to by Hemaeandra in his grammar (PT. 
Vol. IV, p. 91). There its authorship has been ascribed to Yamuna 
( B. C. Parikh, op, cit, pp. 76-77 ). 
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9. It is said that Malla Vadin had written a Tippana or gloss on 
Dharmottaras commentary on the ’ Nyayabindu of the Budhhist scholar 
Dharmaklitie 1 There is a tradition that he wrote a commentary on the 
Sanmatitarka of Sidhhasena Divakara, which is another great work on jaina 
logic.- Acarya Hemacandra has paid a glowing tribute to Malla in his Siclhha- 
Hema grammar, calling him the foremost among logicians. 2 In addition to the 
Prabhavakacarita, the traditional account of this Jaina scholar is also found in 
the Prabandhacintamani ( 1305 A. D.) of Merutumga, the PrabandhaboSa 
( 1349 A. D.) of Rajasekhara, and several other works. 

Cultural and Literary life at S'rimala 

10. Valabhl fell at the hands of the Arabs from Sind most probably in 7S9 
A. D., as given by jinaprabhasuri, the author of the Vividhatlrthakalpa. 3 
This was the final attack of the Arabs by which the glory of Valabhl was 
extinguished. “After the overthrow of Valabhl its place as chief city of 
western India w r as taken by Analiilvad, which retained that honour until the 
fifteenth century, when it was superseded by Ahmedabad ” 4 But before we 
come to Auahilvad, it is necessary to have a glance at the cultural life that was 
prevailing at Bhinnamala or Sri mala, which was the first capital of the Gmjaras 
who gave the name Gujarat to the pro\ r ince where they finally settled. Even 
after Bhinnamala ceased to be the capital, it was the people who hailed from 
the place that mostly made the history of Gujarat. Vastupala himself belonged 
to the Pragvata community, which came from Srlmala, 

11. On the authority of Yuan-chang, we may say that Bhinnamala 
which lies fifty miles west of Mount Abu was in the seventh century A* D. the 
capital of a Gurjara kingdom whose circuit was more than 830 miles. 5 The 

1 Some scholars pat Dharmottara in the 8th century A. D. (Vidya- 

bhusana, History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, pp. 

34-35). The grammarian Vaman to whom Hemacandra has 

ascribed the authorship of the Visr&ntavidyadhara probably lived in 
the sixth century, according to Macdonell (A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 432) and others. If Malla Vadin who wrote the 
Tippana on Dharmottara is not different from the author of the 
Nfayacakra, there might be some inaccuracy in’ the traditional date 
given by the Prabhavakacarita. Tor a discussion of the date of 
Malla Vadin, vide Vidyabhufana, A History of Indian Logic, pp. 
194 f., where Malla Vadin is assigned to the 9th century A. D. by 
taking the traditional date in the Vikrama (or $aka) era instead 
of the Vlra era. Jambuvijaya ( Visala Bharata, Vol. XLIII, p t 4X5 ), 
however, upholds the traditional date adducing various reasons in 
its favour, 

2 —BrhattlkS. on the Sldhha-Hema (II. ii. 39)« 

3 H. G. Shastri, IHQ, Vol.23, pp. 248 ff. 

4 Smith, Early History of India, pp. 314-15. 

5 Now-a-days Bhinnamala is not included in the limits of Gujarat 
proper. But it is well-knovn that at least upto the sixteenth century 
Gujarat and Rajasthan were one from cultural and linguistic points 
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present ruins of that city, objects of interest in it and its surroundings, several 
old inscriptions which are found there and also the mythological and traditional 
account of the city given in the work known as the Srlmalapuraua-are enough 
to prove that the site of the present Bhinnamala was once a large and flouri¬ 
shing city. 1 The Prabhavakacarita (ch. XIV-XV) gives fine descriptions of 
(Siimala, and as late as 1612 A. D. an English merchant Nicholas Ufflet has 
spoken of its fortifications, enclosing a circuit of thirtvsix miles, containing 
many fine tanks going to ruins, 2 of which almost no trace remains no\v~a~days. 


12. Just like Yalabhipur, the capital city of fcjrimala was also a centre 
of Brahmanical arid Jaina learning, and on the authority of Yuan-cliang we 
may say that Budhhism also prevailed there. According to the iSrimalapurana, 
i^rimala had one thousand Brahmasalas and four thousand Mathas where 
different branches of learning were taught (Adhyaya 12, verse 22; and also 
Adhyaya 71); and the Purana says that:— 

(Adhyaya 71, verse 9 ) 


13 . But the first authentic source of information about Bhinnamala 
is an inscription of Varmalata, who. according to the Prabhavakacarita was a 
king of Bhinnamala. This inscription is dated V. S. 6S2 ( = 626 A. D.). This 
is probably the same Varmalata who is referred to by Magha in the PraSasti of 
his Sisupalavadlm. If this identity is accepted, we can place Magha, who 
according to tradition, was a poet of srimala, 50 years after this, or considering 
his reference to Jinendrabudhhi’s Nvasa on the Kasika, about 700 A. D.; s for 
Suprabhadeva, the grandfather of Magha was prime minister of Varmalata, the 
name of the poet’s father being Dattaka who was addressed as SarvaSraya by 
the people for his friendliness towards all. It may be that Magha ended every' 
canto of his poem with the word >Sri for which he is called $ryamka with a 
view to commemorate his city Sriroala. 4 

14 . Another great name from Srimala is that of the astronomer Brahm¬ 
agupta who completed his work Brahmasphufcasidlxhanta in 6aka Samvat 


of view, and hence the name ‘Old Western Rajasthani’ given by 
scholars like Tessitori to a language -which is properly speaking Old 
Gujarati. During the Caulukya-times, politically as -well as cultu¬ 
rally Gujarat included north Gujarat as well as Rajasthan, and 
LaU or South Gujarat was added later on only after its final 
conquest by Sidhharaja Jayasiihha. It is possible that Gujarat and 
Rajasthan developed in their own individual ways after a Sultauate, 
independent of Delhi, was established at Abmedabad in the fifteenth 
century. 

. * 

1 For detailed account of the ruins of Bhinnamala, vide Jackson’s paper 
in the appendix of the EG, Voi. I, pt, I. 

2 Ibid, Vol. I. pt. I, p. 449, 

1 1 

3 Keith* Sanskrit Literature, p* 124* 

,4 R. 0, Parikhj op* cit, pp, 95-96* 
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550, that is, 628 A. D., when Vyaghramukha of the capa dynasty, was r uling 
there. On account of the city of his residence Brahmagupta is famous in Indian 
literature as the Bhillamalakacarya. 

15. Jaina learning also greatly flourished as i&Imala. The famous 
Upamitibhavaprapancakatha of Sidhharsi was .completed there, according to 
the author’s own statement, in V. S. 962 ( =906 A. D.). The Jaina literary 
form known as Dharmakatha or religious novel, reaches its culmination in this 
'allegorical katha-work. In the Prasasti of the work, Sidhharsi mentions in 
■his genealogy of teachers the names of Suryacaiya of the Nirvrtti Kula, Dellama- 
hattara and Durgasvamin, a wealthy Brahmin who had become a Jaina monk, 
-and who died at Bhinnamala. 1 He then speaks with enthusiasm and great 
respect of the Acarya Haribhadra to whom he is indebted for enlightenment in 
■ the true religion and of whom he has spoken in Book I of his work as the 
“awakener of true knowledge of .the religion” (Dharmabodhakara). These 
> words would lead one to believe that Haribhadra must have been the immedi- 
-ate teacher, of the poet Nevertheless -that is impossible if we consider-the 
date of Haribhadrasuri (701-771 A. D.) established on most unimpeachable 
authority by Acarya Jinavijayaji. 2 And we may safely assume, as Jinavijayaji 
. has done, that Sidhharsi pays Haribhadra such a glowing, tribute only, because 
.he has derived the greatest inspiration from his writings. Sidhharsi says that 
.he chose the form of allegory in order to attract the. readers, and for the sam.e 
-reason he wrote in Sanskrit, and not in Prakrit, because Prakrit is for the 
uneducated, whilst even the educated are to be won over to the true doctrine 
-from their heretical views. Upamitibhavaprapaficakatha. is the first long 
Sanskrit work composed by a Jaina author, and that shows how by that time 
-the Jainas found it necessary to write in Sanskrit instead of Prakrit in order to 
•appeal to the whole world of Indian scholarship.. The great popularity that 
Sidhharsi’s work enjoyed among the Jainas is - shown by the fact that only 
100 years after its appearance, extracts and abridgments. were made from it, 
-and even Hemacandra uses names in one of the. stories in the Parisistaparvan, 
which presupposes that it was universally-known, 3 . Sidhharsi also made.a 
•Sanskrit version of Prakrit Candraprabhacaritra, wrote commentaries, on the 
Prakrit Upadegamala of Dharmadasa Gani and on the Nyayavatara of Sidhha- 
•sena Divakara. 


1 


6 . As seen above Sriiiiala was one of the centres of acti vity of Hari¬ 


bhadrasuri, the author of many important- works- on Jaina philosophy, and 
a general work on the schools of Indian philosophy known as tire Saddar- 
ganasamuccaya, a long, Prakrit Dharmakatha named Samaraiccakaha,- a 
"satirical katha-work like the Dhurtakhyana, a number of religious Prakaran-as 


1 Iii the Jaina temple of the same city Sidhharsi fir.-.t recited his work 

and the nun Gana, a pupil of Durgasvamin,.first wrote it down," ' ' 

2 Vide his Sanskrit paper on the date of Haribhadra iii the Proceedings 
of the First All India Oriental Conference, Poona, "Vol. I, pp, 124 T 34. 

3 Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol, II, p. 532, ( • • • 
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and Sanskrit commentaries on several Jaina canonical works, He is perhaps 
the first among those Jaina authois who commented in Sanskrit on the 
original Prakrit Sutras. While utilizing the old Prakrit commentaries he 
retained the narratives in their original Prakrit form. 

17. Another ancient Prakrit Dharmakatha—the Kuvalayamala of 
Udyotanasuri was composed at Jabalipura (modem Jlialor in Man-ad), a 
town not very far away from Bhinnamala, in &aka era 700, that is 778 
A. D. On the author’s own statement in the Prasasti, Tattvacarya had 
given him initiation in the religious . order. In addition to this, the author 
has mentioned two of his Vidyagurus: One of them was Ylrabhadra who 
had got constructed a temple of the first Tfrthamkara Adinatha in Jabalipura. 
He had taught the author Jain religious tenets. The other was Haribhadra, 
composer of many fe'astras, who had taught him logic. Thus Haribhadra was 
a senior contemporary of Udyotanasuri. In the genealogy of his teachers the 
author has referred to an Acarya named Devagupta who was a Mahakavi, 
and his pupil S'ivacandra, who had selected fSrimala as the place of his 
residence (Verses 5-7.). 

1 8 . These few instances will suffice to give an idea of the active literary 
life of tSrimala, which was the immediate inspiring model of Anahilvad Patau. 
In this period, upto 953 A. D. firlmala seems to have remained as the most 
important city in Gurjara Des’a. 2 Immediately after that, during the reign 
of one Blilmasena, a migration of 18000 Gurjars from &rimala is recorded. 
According to the iorlmala Puraua, Sri left tliat city in V. S. 1203 (1147 A.D.). 8 
If this statement is to be believed, there must have been a great exodus of 
population from fcnmala to Northern Gujarat and to Anahilvada in particular. 
Most of the Brahmins and Banias, and a large number of artisan classes of 
Gujarat trace their place of origin in Marvad, and some of them in SrlmSla 
proper and its suburbs. S'rimali Brahmins and Banias, Pragvata (Porvad= 
staying in the eastern part of S'rimala) Banias and S'nmali Sonis (gold-smiths) 
are, as is evident from their caste-names, from S'rimala proper. Aiiahilavad 
had profited at the expense of S'rimala, by the migration of this great refugee 
population, and we find later on how the S'rimalis and Pragvatas had made 
.their contribution to the political, cultural and religious life of Gujarat We 

see some of them as great administrators and generals, proficient composers of 
literary works, builders of monuments and religious leaders of their times. 

Literary and Scholarly traditions of Anahilavad Patan 

19. Auahilavad Patau was already founded several centuries before the 
decline of Bhinnamala, in V. S. 802, 4 i. e. in 746 A. D., by Vanaraja, a chief 
of the Cavada clan, on the site of an old village Lakharam on the bank of the 

1 Jinavijayaji’s Paper on the Kuvalayamala in the Vasant Rajat Mahotsava 
Smarak Granth (Gujarati), pp, 270-71, 

2 R* C. Parikb, op, cit., p, 107, 

8 Ibid, p.I02. 

4 For discussion Of the date vide K. 0, Modi’s paper in the Kantamala 

( Go ), 
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river Sarasvati in North Gujarat. 1 Looking to the fact that we have no 
contemporary records, no inscriptions and no coins of the Cava las, and that they 
are referred to as robbers in works like the Prabandhacintamani, 2 we are 
justified in assuming that their sway extended to only a limited region 
surrounding their capital town. Their rule came to an end in 942 A. D., 
when Mularaja, nephew of the last Cavada ruler Samantasimha, usurped the 
throne after murdering his maternal uncle, who was addicted to drink and 
had given away his kingdom to Mularaja in a spell of intoxication. Even 
during these times, when Anahilvad was a small principality, we find at least 
one instance which characteristically shows how the literary life of Bhinnamala 
had continued at places around Anahilvad. We have already mentioned 


that one TattvacSrya was preceptor of Udyotanasuri, the author of the Ivuvalaya- 
nwla (see supra Para 17). It is possible to identify him with Silacarya or 
Sllamkacarya who wrote learned commentaries on the first two Ariigas of 
the Jaina canon—viz. the Acaramga and the Sutrakrtamga, in Gambhutil 


(modern Gfunbhu), only a few miles from Patau. This identification is 


based on the fact that the said commentator Silamka was also known as 


Tattvaditya, which is just an equivalent of TattvacSrya. Moreover, in the 
12th verse of the Prasasti of the Ivuvalayamala, while mentioning Tattvacarya, 
the author has, through a pun, referred to Silamka. 3 There is also a tradition 
that Sllamkacarya was identical with Silagunasuri, the Guru of Vanaraja, the 
founder of Anahilvad Patau. 4 ^The Jaina tradition says that Vanaraja and 
his mother were protected fay Silaguuasuri, when Vanaraja’s father was killed 
and his kingdom was usurped by the enemies. 


20- Mularaja, the first ruler of the illustrious Caulukya dynasty that 
reigned at Anahilvad, was a great general and a far-sighted statesman; and 
developed the Gujarat kingdom from the small principality that he got from 
the Cavadas. He overcame Barappa, the viceroy of the Deccan Caulukyas 
in Lata; destroyed the formidable Graharipu of Saurastra; and subdued 
Lakha Phulanl of Kachha. He built the famous Rudramahalaya at Sidhhapura, 
which was one of the greatest architectural monuments of the Caulukya period; 
and invited the learned Brahmins of Uttarapatha to come and settle in 


1 26th Kalpa of the VTK of Jiaaprabha. Also R. C. Parikli, op. cit., 
pp. 203-4. 

2 PC, p. 14. 

3 utu tflut uuTarftsit fu °ir 1 nuu 

-Vasant Rajat Mahotsava Smarak Granth ( Guj. ), p. 269. 

It must be noted here that though the said identification is quite 
probable, it cannot be considered final until the problem of the date 
of the composition of the commentary of the Ae&ramga, which is 
tentatively believed by some as 877 A. D. ( JSI, p. 181), is finally settled, 
see Jinavijayaji, Jitakalpasutra, introduction. 

4 Muniratna in his poem Amamacaritra says about Sllamka- 

2 
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Gujarat. 1 It was in times of Mularaja that the name 'Gujarat’ began to 
be J used for the province. 2 Cultural and literary expansion came in the 
wake of political expansion and reached its height in the times of Sidhharaja 
Jayasiriiha and Kumarapala in the twelfth century. Though peace of Gujarat 
was seriouslv disturbed for some time by the terrible onslaught of Mahmud of 
Gazna (102*4 A. D.) during the rule of Bhimadeva I (1022-1064 A. D.), 
the general literary culture was a matter of continuous growth. After the 
foundation of the Gurjara empire at Anahilvadpatan we find an intensive literary 
activity mostly of the Jaina scholars and poets especially in the region of Nor¬ 
thern Gujarat. Out of them, Santisuri (nth century ) and Nemicandra (1073 
A. i).), the authors of two separate commentaries on the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 
which are very useful to the scholar and the student respectively; Abliayadeva- 
suri (1064 A. D.), who wrote learned commentaries on the nine Amgas of the 
Jain Canon and hence was known as the Navamgl-vittikara, and Dronacarya, 
who revise! these commentaries; and two brothers—Jinesvara and Budhhisagara 
(first half of the nth century) who wrote on various religious and secular subjects 
—deserve special mention. 3 

21. From all available evidence we gather that the poets and dialecticians 
of the different sects from many parts of India visited the capital of Gurjaradega. 
And even in the case of the learned men of the Jaina sect, their erudition is 
more shown by their proficiency in logic and the art of dialectics, mastery of 
all the schools of philosophy, their thorough grounding in grammar and the 
science of language, and their cleverness in poetic composition. 4 Tarka, Lak- 
saua and Sahitya or logic, grammar and poetics are some of the main subjects 
that formed the common field of intellectual activity in India, and these three 
are specially mentioned as the Vidyatrayl by the Jaina writers from Gujarat. 5 

22. There was a keen cultural rivalry between Anahilavad and Dhara, or so 
to say, between Gujarat and Malva. The scholars of one region were going to 
the other to fight the intellectual battle on behalf of their country. 6 On 
account of this rivalry the general cultural life of Malva and Gujarat together 
was a matter of continuous growth, though the rulers were fighting continuously 
and causing some political disturbances. When Gujarat and Malva did not form 
one political unit, they often waged bitter wars against each other, and as a 
result, were joined together when Sidhharaja Jayasimha finally conquered 
Malva in 1136-37 A. D. 7 

1 Descendants of those Brahmins are now—a-days known as the Udlcya 
or Audxcya Brahmins. 

2 B. J. Sandesara, Itihasani KedI ( Guj. ), pp. 131 ff. 

3 These are only a few out of a large number of works composed in Anahilvail 
and adjoining regions. The curious reader is referred to a book like the 
Jain Sahityano Itihasa ( Guj.) by M. D. Desai, for details. 

4 B. 0. Parikh, op. oit., pp. 139-40. 

5 B. J. Sandesara, op. cit., p. 36. 

6 B. 0. Parikh, op. cit., pp. 140 ff. 

7 D. K. Shastri, GMBI (Guj.), Vol. I. p. 245. 
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23 . Sidhharaja Jayasiriiha (1094-1143 A. D.) is the most remembered of 
all the kings of Gujarat. He still lives in the folk-literature and folk-dramas. 
Like Vikrama and Bhoja, he has almost become a legendary figure. In fact, it 
appears to have been the ambition of Jayasimha to emulate Vikramaditya of 
Ujjaylni in all fields of life. 1 His court had become a favourite place for 
scholars coming from different parts of India. Important debates like that 
between Digambara Kumudacandra and Svetambara Vadi Devasuri were held 
in his court, and he used to preside on such occasions, which shows that he 
was sufficiently conversant with different branches of learning prevalent in his 
times. 2 He found in Hemacandra a great literary figure who could compose 
works which would stand side by side the literary glories of Malva. 

24 . The celebrated Hemacandra was a pupil of Devacandra. He was one 
of the most versatile and prolific writers, who worked in the most varied doma¬ 
ins, both as a poet and a scholar. It was due to him that Gujarat became a 
main stronghold of the Svetambara Jainas and has remained so for centuries, 
and that Jaina literature flourished so exceedingly there in the 12th and the 
13th centuries. He was not, however, only the author of Juristic works, but 
in addition, he provided Gujarat with important text-books on secular, branches 
of learning (grammar, lexicography, poetics and metrics), so that he was called 
“The Omniscient of the Kali age” (Kalikalasarvajna). He was born at Dhand- 
huka, a town in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad in 1089 A. D. as the son 
of a merchant. His parents were pious Jainas, and in his early childhood he 
was already destined for the life of a monk. As a Jaina teacher he spent the 
greater part of his life in the capital of Gujarat. When Sidhharaja returned 
triumphant from a war with Malva, learned men of Anahilavad had waited 
upon him to offer their congratulations. Sidhharaja, jealous of the literary 
glory of Ujjayinf, asked Hemacandra to write a Grammar, and procured for 
the scholar all the grammars available then from different parts of the country. 
Hemacandra compiled his famous text-book of grammar, and associating his 
name with that of the monarch, called it Sidhha-Hemacandra. Sidhharaja 
got copies of it made, and sent them to various kingdoms of India. Twenty 
copies were sent to Kashmir, the then home of learning. Hemacandra also 
composed two Dvyasraya Mahakavyas-one Sanskrit and another Prakrit-in 
which, while illustrating the rules of Sanskrit and Prakrit Grammar, he celebra¬ 
ted the glories of his two patrons, Sidhharaja and his successor Kumarapfila 
(1143-1174 A, D.) along with an authentic poetical history of their dynasty. 
There is scarcely any branch of literature in which Hemacandra has not given 
his special contribution. One of his junior contemporaries, Somaprabhacarya, 
has succinctly described his literary achievements in the following §loka— 

cur: RfW ^ ^ ftfcrr rtc: ttfft fyu 11 


1 K, C. Parikh, op. cit., p* 162, 

2 We find a fine delineation of the debate between Kumudacandra and 
Devasuri, and also of Jayasimha and his court in a historical play by 
Yaiascandra, viz, the Mudritakumudaeandra Prak&ra^a. 
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“He composed a new Grammar-the Sidhha-Hemacandra, a new science of 
metrics-tlie Chandonu^asana, two Dvyasraya-Kavyas and the Kavyanusasana, 
a new Yogasastra, a new logic-the Pramanamimaihsa, and a new biography of 
the Jinas etc—the Trisasti-Salakapurusacaritra and the Parisistaparvan. In 
what way has he not removed our ignorance? ” 

In addition to these works Hemacandra wrote Anekarthasamgraha, a 
dictionary of homonyms; Abhidhanacintamani, a dictionary of synonyms; 
Deslnamanmla, a lexicon of non-Sanskritic Prakrit words; Nighantusesa in tliree 
volumes, two of them dealing with medicine and botany, and the third with 
jewels; and also a number of philosophical stotras. 1 Not only Gujarat and the 
Jaina community owe a great debt of gratitude to Hemacandra but he has a 
place of honour in general Sanskrit Literature* 2 3 - 

25, Jayasimha's successor Kumarapala (1143-1174 A, D.), originally a 
devotee of Siva, was greatly influenced by Jinistic teachings of Hemacandra, 
and considered him as his Gum. As a result of Hemacandra's teaching Kuma¬ 
rapala renounced hunting, and prohibited in his entire realm the slaughter of 
animals, the eating of meat and the drinking of intoxicants, dice-playing, animal¬ 
fighting and betting. He erected Jaina temples, and favoured the literary 
efforts of the Jainas. In his honour Hemacandra has called his second Dvya- 
draya Kavya, which illustrates the rules of the Prakrit part of his Grammar, 
Kumarapalacarita, and has described therein the life of Kumarapala as a pious 
Jaina. During the reign of these two kings, Jayasimha and Kumarapala, not 
only Hemacandra and his disciples, but a large number of poets and scholars, 
both Jaina and non-Jaina, wrote their works; and Gujarat enjoyed a period of 
intense literary activity. 

26 . Hemacandra’s educational work seems to have been no less fruitful 
than his literary activities. A number of his pupils have left works on various 
branches of Sanskrit literature. 5 Chief among those pupils was Ramacandra, 
a great lover of personal freedom, 4 notable dramatist/ and author of a rare 
work on dramaturgy, viz. the Natyadarpana. Another pupil of Hemacandra, 
Gunacandra, had collaborated with Ramacandra in writing the Natyadarpana. 
The work contains quotations from Vigakhadatta’s lost drama Devlcandragupta, 
which have proved of great value in reconstructing a forgotten chapter in the 
Gupta history. It also contains references to a number of Sanskrit plays, extant 
and non-extant, some of them by the author himself. Dhananjaya s work, 
Dasarupaka (10th century A. D.), must have been known to Ramacandra, 
yet his Natyadarpana seems to have been compsed on original lines. He 
seems to embody in this work some traditions about the types of drama and 
the nature and classifications of Rasas, which are different from Bharata. - Out 
of about two dozen Sanskrit plays written in Gujarat, not less than eleven are 


1 For life and works of Hemacandra vide Biihler, the Life of Hemacandra- 
carya; R, C, Parikh, op, cit., pt, I, and M. C. Modi, Hema-Samlk§a (Guj.). 

2 Winternitz, foreword to Biihler, op. cit. 

3 B. J» Sandesara, op, cit., pp, 25 ft. (paper on ‘Hemacandracarya’s disciples’). 

4 Ibid, pp. 35 fi. 
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from the pen of Ramacandra. Ramacandra has written at least four varieties 
of Sanskrit drama-viz. Nataka, Prakaraua, Natika, and V} r ayoga. 

27 . Among other pupils of Hemacandra we have the names of Mahendra- 
sflri, who mote a commentary on the AnekarthakoSa of Hemacandra; Deva- 
candra, the author of a historical play Candraleldiavijayaprakarana, which 
describes Kumarapala’s conquest of Arnoraja, the king of Sapadalaksa or 
fSakambhari (modem Sambhar in Rajputana), and his marriage with Amoraja’s 
sister; Vardhamana Gaui, who had written an erudite commentarv on the 
Kmuaravibarapragasti Kavya of Ramacandra, describing a temple Kumaravihara 
built by Kumarapala; Udayacandra, who had corrected some grammatical 
mistakes in the YogaSatra of Hemacandra; Yasascandra, who has been referred 
to in the Prabhavakacarita 1 and the Kumarapalaprabandha; 2 and lastly Balaca- 
ndra, who was partly responsible for the cruel death of Ramacandra at the 
hand of king Ajayapala, successor of Kumarapala and a hater of the Jainas. 3 
Tradition credits Hemacandra with a large number of pupils, 4 and it is possi¬ 
ble that he had many more than those mentioned above. 

28. Among notable contemporaries of Hemacandra we may mention the 
blind poet-laureate of Sidhharaja, viz. S'ripala who came from a Pragvata 
family. He had written a Pragasti of the famous Sahasralimga lake constructed 
by Sidhharaja, only a fragment of which has been preserved on a slab found 
in a temple at Patan. 5 It is also said that he had written the Pragasti of the 
Rudramahahya, 6 which was repaired by'Sidhharaja. At the end of his 
famous PraSasti of the fort of Vadnagar composed in 1150 A, D. during the 
reign of Kumarapala, S'ripala says about himself— 

rreriwlwR ^dcJrerccrrn, » 7 8 

The Mahaprabandha which is referred to here must be none other than the 
Vairocanavijaya mentioned in the Prabhavakacarita. s S'ripala was a friend 
of Sidhharaja and chief among the poets at his court. About his rivalry and 
contact with Devabodha of the Bhagavata sect who had come to Auahilavad, 
as also with other scholars, we get a wealth of information from the 
Prabandhas. 9 We also find that some of the contemporary poets were 
coming to Sripala for getting their works revised. 10 


1 Ch. 22, y. 739. 

2. p. 188. 

3 PK, p. 98; PPS, p. 49; PC, p. 97. 

4 Biihler, op. eit., p. 60. 

5 R. C. Modi, Proceedings and Transactions of the 7th All India Oriental 
Conference, Baroda, pp. 649 fi. 

6 JSI, pp. 23S f. 

7 Praclna LekhamalS, Pt, I, no. 45. 

8 BP, Vol. 77, p. 35. 

9 R. C. Parikk, op. cit., pp. 255 ff. 

10 SI, pp. 235 fi. 
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29 - It is an interesting fact that Sripala's son Sidhhapala also was a good 
poet, and Somaprabhacarya had composed his Prakrit work, Kumarapalaprati* 
bodha, which has for its subject the sermons of the teacher Hemacandra to 
his royal disciple, while staying in the Upa^raya of Sidhhapala, in 1185 A. D, 
Siclhhapala’s son Vijayapala also was a dramatist, and we get one of his 
works, Draupadisvayarhvara, which was performed at Anahilvad at the 
order of Bhimadeva II in the Tripurusaprasada built by Mularaja. 1 It is not 
a frequent occurrence in history of literature when favour of the Muse has 
been continuously showered in this way on three successive generations. 

30 . Among other authors of this period worthy of mention is Vagbhata, 
the author of Vagbhatalaxhkara, a work on poetics. This author is often 
confused with the minister Vagbhata, son of minister Udayana, and also with 
another Vagbhata, son of Nemikumara, who wrote a work on poetics called 
the Kavyanugasana and who flourished later. But these three are really diff¬ 
erent persons. Our author was the son of Soma. He was a follower of 
Jaina religion, as is evident from the benedictory verses of his work. As prof. 
R. C. Parikli has rightly inferred, this work must have been finished between 
Jayasimlias conquest of Malva(ii36 A. D.), and his death (1143 A. D.), 
because it refers to the said victory and has no verse in praise of Kumarapala. 2 

31 - Two other notable Sanskrit plays of the time are the Parthapara- 
kramavyayoga of Prahladanadeva (About 1170 A. D.) and Moharajapa* 
rajaya of Ya^ahpala (between 1174 an $ H 77 A. D,). Prahladanadeva, the 
author of the former play was a brother of Dharavarsa, the lord of Candravati, 
and a feudatory of Kumarapala. It was acted on the occasion of the festival 
of the investment of Acalesvara, the tutelary deity of Mount Abu, with the 
sacred thread, as is mentioned in the Prastavana, and claims to exhibit the 
sentiment of excitement (Dlptarasa). The story, taken from the Virata 
Parvan of the Maliabharata, is a well-known episode of the recovery by Arjuna 
of the cows of Virata, raided by the Kauravas, and the defeat of the raiders. 
The poet, whose fame as a warrior and whose princely generosity are extolled 
by Vastupala s friend Somesvara in his poem Klrtikaumudl, claims for his 
poetry the merits of smooth composition and clearness. Technically the play 
is of some interest, because immediately after the Nandi the Sthapaka enters, 
recites a couple of stanzas, and then an actor comes on the stage who addresses 
him, but is answered by the Sutradhara; apparently the two terms are consi¬ 
dered synonymous by the author of the play or the later tradition. Moreover, 
the final benediction is allotted not to Arjuna, the hero of the play, but to 
Vasava, who appears at the close of the play in a celestial chariot in company 
with the Apsarasas to bestow his blessing, 3 Pralfladana wrote other works, 
of which some verses are preserved in anthologies; he must have been a man 
of considerable ability and merit. He is the only author in Gujaratf who 

after Ramacandra has attempted the form of Vyayoga. It is also interesting 

__ * 

1 

1 BJ. Sandesara, op. cit., p, 60. ‘ 

2 E, C. Parikli, op, eit., p. 262, 

3 Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p, 265, 
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to note that he was the founder of the city of Prahladanapur or Palanpur In 
north Gujarat. 

32 . Moharajaparajaya was composed by YaSahpala, the Jaina minister of 
Kumarapala’s successor Ajayapala. Apparently the play was written during 
the reign of Ajayapala (1174-77 A. D.), and was performed on the occasion 
of the YatrSmahotsava of the idol of Mahavira at the Kumaravihara, a temple 
erected by Kumarapala, at Tharapadra (modern Tharad in the Ba nS skfintha 
district), where the author seems to have been governor or only a resident. 
The play is an example of a Jaina allegory of comparatively early date. It 
describes the conversion of Kumarapala to Jainism, his prohibition of the 
killing of animals, and his cessation from the practice of confiscating the pro¬ 
perty of persons dying without heirs ( Rudatlvitta) in his realm, as a result of 
the efforts of the famous sage, Hemacandra. The title of the play means 
“conquest on king Moha or ignorance”, and all the personages in it, save the 
king, Hemacandra and the Vidusaka, are the personifications of qualities, good 
and evil. 1 2 The play is certainly not without merits. In the main it is 
written in simple Sanskrit, and is free from the artifices which disfigure more 
pretentious plays, and it has the merit of bringing vividly before us the activi¬ 
ties of Jainism in the regulation of Kumarapala’s kingdom, throwing an 
interesting light on what is known from inscriptions and other sources of 
the history of Gujarat. Interesting details are given of the different forms 
of gambling and of the sects which approve slaughter. The Prakrits are, 
of course, deeply influenced by Hemacandra’s grammar. 3 We may profita¬ 
bly compare this allegorical play with an earlier piece, viz. the Prabodha- 

candrodaya of Krsnamisra (nth century) which may have influenced 
it to a certain extent. 

33. A great Sanskrit commentator of the Jaina canonical works was 
Acarya Malayagiri. In addition to writing commentaries on several Jaina 
Agamas he has commented upon a number of non-canonical works, and lias 
written a Sanskrit grammar called the Mustivyakarana ('concise grammar’). 
Malayagiri has not given any personal information in his works nor has he 
mentioned the date of composition in any of them. But he has referred to 
“the reign of Kumarapala” in some of them, and has given an illustration— 
snjora; fTJiirtrrwtsurft^in his grammar . 3 Hence it is evident that Malayagiri must 
have lived in or about the reign of Kumarapala. In his commentaries we find 
both great scholarship and lucidity side by side and so they are very important 
for the student. We have four great names among the Sanskrit commentators 
of the Agama-viz. Haribhadra, SHanka, Abhayadeva, and Malayagiri. 
Malayagiri is last but not the least of them. It is noteworthy in the history 
of Jaina literature that though the original canon was composed in Magadha, 
the final redaction of it and all the commentaries on it have been written in 
the GurjaradeSa. 

1 Ibid, pp. 253 f. 

2 Ibid, pp. 255 f. 

3 JSI, pp. 273 f. As the verb is in aorist, it may be assumed that the 
sentence refers to very recent happenings. 
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34. Leaving the reign of Kumarapala and his successors and coming 
further to the end of the 12th century A. D., we get a work which is 
valuable for the study of the whole of the Indian KathS-literature. That 
work is the Pancakhyana of the Jaina monk Purnabhadra. It was composed 
in 1199 A. D., when probably Vastupala and his brother Tejapala were in 
their teens. Pancakhyana is a version of the Western Indian Pancantantra, 
the Textus Simplicior, which is the most famous recension of the original, 
showing clear influence of the Tantrakhyayika, that is, the Kashmirian 
recension of the Pancatantra, and containing additions of a few stories from 
some unknown source, probably from folk-lore, But the real merit of the 
work lies in the fact that the author has edited the whole Textus Simplicior 
carefully, because by his time its text had become very corrupt. He had 
undertaken this editing at the instance of one Soma Mantrin, 1 who has 
not been properly identified as yet. As stated in the colophon of the work, 
he had revised the original text word by word, 2 and prepared “a new version, 
the like of which does not exist anywhere”, 3 We must admit that this is 
not an editing of the Pancatantra in the modem sense according to the 
science of textual criticism, but it is clear that Purnabhadra must have coll¬ 
ected a number of manuscripts belonging to different schools and corrected 
the readings of the Textus Simplicior, which was enjoying great popularity 
in India, and hence had become full of textual corruptions. The success of 
Purnabhadra is attested by the fact that at a number of places in the Western 
Indian Pancatantra we can arrive at a correct reading and logical interpret¬ 
ation only by accepting the reading supplied by him. 4 

35. This is but a short account of only some of the prominent literary 
figures and literary works of the Gurjaradesa. Hundreds of works in Sans¬ 
krit, Prakrit and Apabhrariisa and also in a post-Apabhramsa dialect which 
must have been current in those days in the province were composed at 
Auahilvad and various parts of the Caulukya kingdom of Gujarat, from the 
days of Midaraja upto Kama Vaghela, the last Hindu king who ruled at 
Auahilvad (1296-1304) and even after that right upto the 18th century. 
They cover all the branches of literature, both religious and secular, and 
because a greater part of all this literary treasure has remained unpublished, 
in Bhandars accessible only to a few scholars, it has not been better known 
to the students at large, and one has to be satisfied by merely having a 
glance at the descriptive catalogues prepared by research-workers over a 
whole generation. 


2 strafe srfnfirem rr fires srfirereE; 1 

5?rerrere 11 

3 M9RTC *r sfrercT jpnfi Rarer if 1 

RreraYirefi 'RTsjYfraiTg: fhrer rer Efirsr%«r 11 

4 For illustrations vide B. J. Sandeaara, Paileatantra ( Guj,). pp. ll-12n., 
242-43n., 327n., 330n., 331-32 n., 333n., etc. 
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36 . Anahilvad Patau was the nerve-centre of the vast Gurjar dominion 
which at its zenith in the reign of Kumarapala extended from Konkau in the 
south to the whole of Rajputana in the north, and from Cutch and Saurastra 
in the west and the border-land of Sir.d in the north-west to the whole of 
Malva in the east. Seeds of disruption of the Gujarat power were already 
sown in the last days of Kumarapala’s life 1 Though the decline is clearly 
visible during the reign of Bhimadeva II (1179-1242 A. D.) who was the 
third ruler from Kumarapala—the intermediate two rulers enjoying power 
for a very short time—the glory of Gujarat shone bright again iu the time of 
Viradhavala Vaghela and his great ministers Vastupala and Tejapala. Consi¬ 
dering very important position which Patau enjoyed throughout the media¬ 
eval Hindu rule in Western India, we would be well-advised to have again a 
glace at the splendour of that great city. 

37 . There is no evidence to show that during the Caulukya and the 
Vaghela period there was anything like a system of census, such as we find in 
the Maurya times. But from several descriptions which we get of Anahilvad, 
we have no hesitation in saying that it had an enormous population. At 
places it has been referred as the “Narasamudra” (“The ocean of men”). 
Naturally it was a great centre of trade and commerce. We have a number 
of important descriptions of the city in contemporary literary works. Descri¬ 
ptions by Hemacandra in his two DvySsraya Kavyas, and by Someivara in 
his Klrtikaumudi are very remarkable, and inspite of poetic exaggerations and 
embellishments, they are sufficiently realistic to guide the student’s historical 
imagination. 3 The great lake Sahasralimga, built by Sidhharaja, which was 
surrounded by 1008 $iva temples and 108 Devi temples, and the great Kirtis- 
tambha on which iSrfpala’s Pragasti of the lake was inscribed must have made 
the surroundings of Anahilvad really magnificent. Satrasalas and Mathas 
providing for various departments of learning, where teachers and students 
were given free lodging, boarding and clothing by the state, 3 must have made 
the area something like a University suburb. Every sect found a place, and 
all the schools of philosophy including Budhhist logic 4 were studied in the 
city. As we shall have occasion to see in the case of Vastupala, general 
religious tolerance prevailed everywhere, and we have instances in which 
different members of a family professed different religions, keeping harmonious 
relations with one another. There are a number of cases in which persons of 
the ruling class had become Jaina monks, most interesting among them being 
that of Dronacarya (para 20 ), who was a maternal uncle of Bhimadeva I and 
of Suracarya who was a nephew as well as pupil of Dronacarya. 5 

38 . General culture of the city was at a high level, as mentioned in the 
foregoing pages. In addition to the Vidyamathas conducted by the state, the 

1 B.., C. Parikh, op. cit., pp. 229 f. 

2 Ibid, p. 232. 

3 Vide commentary on the Skt, Dvyasraya Kavya, I. 7. 

4 Prabhavakacarita, XVI. ,73. 

5 Suracarya was also a great scholar and teacher. For the traditional 
account of his life, vide the Prabhavakacarita, ch. XVIII, 

3 
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Caitvasand Mathas of the different sects, in fact, were the academies and colleges 
where the Vidyatrayl and allied subjects were taught and discussed. It would 
be interesting to note that in Auahilavad and other towns Sanskrit plays were 
performed on festive occasions, and the people flocked to see them in great 
enthusiasm. This would not have been possible unless the common people' 
understood the general sense of Sanskrit and Prakrit dialogues. The plays 
were performed generally in the temples at the order of either the king or minister 
or a wealthy member of the merchant class. The Karnasundarl Natika of the 
famous Kashmirian poet Bihlaua, composed during his short stay in Auahilvad 
.in the reign of Karan Solamkx (1064-1094 A. D.), the father of Sidhharaja, was 
performed in the temple of Adinatha at the instance of the minister Sampat- 
feara or Santu. Candralekhavijayaprakaraua of Devacandra, one of Herna- 
candra’s pupils (vide supra para 27), was performed in the Kumaravihara 
for the entertainment of Kumarapala’s assembly. We have already referred 
to the acting of the Parthaparakramavyayoga of Prahladana and the Moha- 
rajaparajaya of YaSahpala (see supra para 31-32 ). The DraupacUsvaymvara 
of Vijayapala, who was definitely a contemporary of Vastupala, and lived in 
the first half of the 13I1 century A. D., was acted in the Tripurusaprasada on 
the occasion of the Vasantotsava at the order of Bhimadeva II, and the Prabu- 
ddharauhiueya of Ramabhadra, delineating the enlightenment of a thief 
Rauhineya, a contemporary of Mahavlra according to the Jaina stories, was 
enacted at Jhalor about year 1200 A. D. by two brothers and merchant- 
princes-Yasovira and Ajayapala in a temple built by them. 1 We shall have 
occasion later on to review those plays which were got performed by Vastu¬ 
pala and his family-members; but the instances given above are enough to 
support our main argument regarding the cultural conditions prevailing in Guj¬ 
arat. Gujarat is perhaps the only province in India where merchants belonging 
to Vanik castes like Pragvata, Srimali etc. were scholars (cf. ch. i V, last foot¬ 
note ). They composed Sanskrit and Prakrit works not only of the Kavya and 
Nataka variety, but also works belonging to other branches of literature - 
like poetics and philosophy. We find some of them who were less learned, 
requesting their teachers and preachers to write for their enlightenment 
books on different subjects. Getting the books copied down and also 
giving them as donation to deserving scholars as well as establishment of 
Bhaudars or manuscript-libraries were considered highly meritorious 

1 13. J. Saadesara, op., eit., pp. 50 ff. We may note here in passing that even 
after .the establishment of Muslim rule in Gujarat and an Independent 
Gujarati Sultanate at Ahmedabad^ the tradition of staging the Sanskrit 
plays had continued, at least in a few surviving Hindu states. About the 
year 1419 A. 1>. we have a nine-act play, the Gamgadasaprat&pavilasa of 
Gamgadhara, a protege of Gamgadasa, king of Champatfer, a hill-fort in 
the Panchamahal district. It is a historical play based on a contemporary 
event describing the defeat of Sultan Muhammad II of Ahmedabad at the 
hand of Gamgad&a. The play depicts the heroic sentiment, and it was 
performed at Champaner in the assembly-hall of the shrine of the goddess 
Mahakali. , 
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deeds, as Jnana or books was one of the seven Ksetras enjoined by the 
Jaina religion for spending wealth, But this does not mean that literary 
activity in Gujarat was restricted to the followers of the Jaina faith. 
Saivism was the hereditary faith of the Caulukva dynasty, and the 
Purohita was generally a learned person. Somesvara, the friend and 
protege of Vastupala, was one of those hereditary priests. It was through 
the good offices of one of his ancestors- Soil a or Some§vara-that during 
the reign of Durlabharaja (1010-1022 A, D.) the Suvihita monks of Jain 
sect could get residence in Patan in the teeth of opposition by the 
CaityavasI monks of the same sect/ The king patronised learning; and 
poetry, scholarship and learned debates flourished at his court. Conse¬ 
quently, the Brahmins also must have composed a considerable number 
of literary works, because they had inherited the traditional lore through 
generations. But in comparision to the works composed by the Jainas, 
the Brahmin works which have survived are very small in number, many 
of the compositions being irretrievably lost. The reason of this lies in the 
fact that the Jaina works were carefully guarded in the Bhaudars which 
were a public property looked after by the whole community, while there 
was no such arrangement in respect of the other sect. It is especially 
noteworthy that several of the rarest Brahmanical and Budhhist works 
like the Kavyaraimamsa of RajaSekhara, the Tattvopapiavasimha of Bh'atta 
Jayarasi and the original Sanskrit Tattvasamgraha were available only 
in the Jaina libraries, At any rate, in Gujarat of the Caulukyas and the 
Vaghelas there was a good deal of toleration and intellectual understanding 
among the followers of both the faiths, which expressed itself powerfully 
in the varied literary output and a remarkable cultural co-operation in life. 
It was in these times that Vastupala and his literary circle lived, and did 
their work, 
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39. Before coming to the life and works of Vastupala it would be proper 
to mention the available sources which would supply the necessary data. 
The historian of mediaeval Gujarat is fortunate in this respect that he gets 
copious material to deal with ’his subject. The data for the study of the 
work of Vastupala and his literary circle can be divided under three heads- 
(i) literary sources, ( 2) epigraphic sources, and (3) monuments. Literary 
sources can be further subdivided into—(a) contemporary, and (b) later. 
We shall examine here briefly all the three kinds of sources. 


Contemporary literary sources 


4 0. As pointed out earlier, Vastupala being a great patron of learning, 
the poets and scholars who came in contact with him have left many 
accounts of their patron, ranging from stray verses to the Mahakavyas. 
All those writings are highly important not only for the personal history 
of Vastupala, but also for the history of Gujarat, because the life of Vastupala 
was intimately connected with contemporary history. At the same time, 
some of these works are fine specimens of Sanskrit poetry. In addition 
to the Naranarayauananda Mahakavya by Vastupala, in the last canto of 
which he gives an account of his family and of himself, we have the 
following contemporary literary sources for the study of our subject. Among 
the Mahakavyas we get the Klrtikaumudi and Surathotsava of Somesvara, 
the Sukrtasamkntana of Arisimha, the Vasantavilasa of Balacaiidra, and the 
Dharmabhyudaya or Samghapaticaritra of Udayaprabhasuri. The Kirtikau- 
mudi, the Sukrtasamkirtana and the Vasantavilasa are the Mahakavyas 
based on contemporary history, having Vastupala as the hero. The former 
two works were written during the lite-time oi Vastupala, and the third 


one, viz. the Vasantavilasa was composed not long after his death, and thus 
the three works together supply a complete account of Vastupala (ch. VI, 
section I), though it must be borne in mind that after all they are ornate 
poems, and do not give everything necessary for a biography as such in the 
modem sense. Though the Surathotsava takes a mythological theme, it 
seems to be a historical allegory, and has some bearing on the vicissitudes 


of king Bhlmadeva II (para 75) under whom Vastupala first began bis 
political career (para 47 ); and the historical portion in the Dharmabhyudaya 
is mainly devoted to the pilgrimages of \ astupala as a pious Jaina (para 
162-64 > The play HammiramadamarJana (between 1220 and 1230 A. D.) 
of Jayasimhasuri is important for Vastupala’s political and military career, 
as it dramatizes his strategy in repulsing a Muslim on-slaught (para 200-202). 
The Revantagiri Rasu by Vijayasensuri, Vastupala's Guru, and the Abu 
Rasa (1233 A, D.) by a poet who calls himself Palhanaputra ('son of 
Palhaua’) are poetical "works in Apabhramsn and describe Vastupala’s pilgri¬ 
mage to Revantagiri or Girnar and his building of temples on Abu, respectively 
(vide chapter XIII ). The Prabandhavall of Jinabhadra (1234 A. D.) is 
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also worthy of note, because it is the oldest specimen available of the 
Prabandha-form (vide chapter XI), and also because the author refers to 
some incidents of Vastupala’s life, which have proved to be helpful in solving 
important chronological problems (para 129 ). There are two small poetical 
works known as the V ustupalaprasasti by Narendraprabhasuri (para 122 and 
216 ), one Vastupalapragasti by Naracandrasuri (para 215 ), and also a Vastu- 
palastuti by Udayaprabhasuri (para 214)—all of them describing the good 
deeds of Vastupala. In addition to these contemporary compositions, there is 
a host of others, which though not devoted to the life of the hero, give 
important information in their PraSastis and colophons, and also by way of 
stray references in the body of the test. _ 

Vv 

Later literary sources 

41. Among the later literary sources, the most important are the 
Prabandhacintamaui of Merutumga ( 1305 A. D.), the Prabandhakoga of 
Rajasekharasuri (1349 A. D.), and the Puratanaprabandhasamgraha, a collec¬ 
tion of several Prabandhasamgrahas composed in the 13th, 14th and 15th 
centuries. The Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri (completed in 1333 
A. D.) is also worthy of note. The Vastupalacarita of Jinaharsa (1441 A. D.) 
is a detailed biography of Vastupala and deserves a close study, because though 
composed about two centuries after the death of the hero, it supplies many 
authentic facts about him, which are not given even by contemporary 
authors, and is comparatively free from exaggerations. It seems that Jinaharsa 
had utilized all the historical material which was available in his times, 
bearing on the life and works of Vastupala. The UpadeSataramginl of 
Ratnamandiragaui (about 1461 A. D.), the Prabandhapahcasatl or Kathakosa 
of SubhaSilagani (1453 A. H. )> and the Upade^asaptati of So nadharma 
(1447 A. D.) are the Prabandha-works 1 of the 15th century, and all of them, 
especially the first, contain much that is important for the study of the 
cultural aspect of Vastupala’s life, and for his contact with several poets in 
the capacity of a patron. Several Jaina poets have written in old Gujarati, 
poetical works called the Vastupala Rasa or Vastupala-Teianala Rasa and 
such Rasas by Hlrananda ( 1428 A. D.), Laksmisagara (iter 1452 A.'D.), 
Pargvacandia ( 154 1 A. D.), Samayasundara (1626 A. D.), and Meruvijaj’ - a 
(1665 A. D.) are available. Though these were written a long time after the 
death of Vastupala, and in conventional pattern, some of them supply very 
significant data about the personal history of the hero, which are not given by 
any of the contemporary authors for one reason or another. 

Epigraphic sources 

42 < As epigraphic sources we have a number of inscriptions of Vastupala— 
some of them very short, of a few lines only, while others comparatively Ion- 
like independent Kavyas, most of which have been published in various 
journals of Indology, and in collections like the Historical Inscriptions of 

I For a historical and literary evocation of the Prabandha-form vide 
chapter XI. 
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Gujarat, Praclna Jaina Lekha samgraha and Pracina Lekhamala. Most of 
the inscriptions are found on Abu and Girnar, and a few on Tararhga hills in 
North Gujarat, at Dabhoi near Baroda, Anahilvad Patan, Serisa near Ahmed a- 
bad-these being places where Vastupala and his brother had built temples, 
and at Navum Samgapur 1 near Vijapur in the Mehsana district. Though 
Udayaprabha’s Sukrtakirtikallolim ( 1221 A. D.) and -Jayasimhasuri's Vastu- 
pala-Tejapala Prasasti are not extant as inscriptions, they are found from the 
manuscripts. 2 There are two inscriptions from Prabhasa Patan known as the 
Sarasvatisadana Prasasti ( 1272 A. D.) and an incomplete inscription from 
Vanthali in Saurastra-which are of great value for the life of Nanaka, a 
Brahmin poet in the literary circle of Vastupala (para 85-89 ). It h irdly 
requires to be said that all these inscriptions are to be treated as contemporary 
sources, because most of them were written during the life-time of Vastupala, 
and though the Vaidyanathapragasti (1255 A. D.) of Dabhoi composed by 
Somegvara, and the Sarasvatisadana Prasasti were written after his death, they 
are sufficiently near to his period to be considered as contemporary sources. 

Monuments 

1 

43. Monuments are important for artistic and cultural history. Vastu¬ 
pala and Tejapala had erected a large number of monuments at various places 
in Gujarat and Saurastra (para 58-60 ), but no trace of them is to be seen 
now-a-days; only their temples on Abu and Girnar have been preserved. The 
temple on Abu is a memorable specimen of mediaeval Indian architecture, 
profusely decorated with sculpture of great excellence, and bears eloquent 
testimony to the fine taste and great munificence of its builders. 


1 The inscription at Navum Samgapur is the least known of all. It is a 
fragmentary inscription of the Yaghela period, which respectfully mentions 
Vastupala and Tejapala as ministers. Its text was published, several years 
ago, by Budhhisagarasuri in the Brhad Vljapura-vrttuata ( Guj. ), intro., 
pp. 2-8. The Baroda Archaeological Report, 1938-39 (p. 3 ), has taken a 
notice of the inscription. 

2 For a critical survey and literary appreciation of those inscriptions of 
Vastupala which deserve the place of independent Kavyas, vide chapter 

VIII. 



CHAPTER III 

PERSONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OP VASTUPALA 

Ancestors of Vastupala 

44. In order to assess properly Vastupala’s role as a great patron of 
literature and art, it is necessary to narrate in brief his personal and political 
history. There is no dearth of material on the subject, though sometimes we 
get conflicting and confusing statements. Vastupala and Tejapala were born 
in an aristocratic Pragvata family of Anahilvad Patau. We get authentic 
information about their ancestry. The chronicles begin the genealogy of 
Vastupala from a man named Candapa. 1 According to Vastupala himself and 
his friend Somesvara, Candapa was a minister. 2 Most probably, he was a 
minister of a Caulukya king at Anahilvad. His son was Candapiasada, whose 
hand was never without the ministerial seal. 3 He had two sons—Soma and 
Sura. Soma was keeper of jewels in the court of Sidhharaja Jayasimha. 4 
His wife was Sita, 5 and she bore him a son named Asvaraja or Asaraja, who 
also held some ministerial position. 0 Asvaraja had married Kumaradevi, 
daughter of a Pragvata Vanik named Abhu, v T ho was a Dandapati. 7 Asvaraja 
and Kumaradevi were parents of Vastupala. 

Vastupala-son of a remarried widow 

45. A tradition has come down to this day, according to which Kumara¬ 
devi was a widow remarried to Asvaraja. Merutumga 8 has noted this tradi¬ 
tion for the first time, and three old Gujarati poems called Vastupala Rasa by 
Laksmisagara, Parsvacandra 9 and Meruvijaya 10 have confirmed it. C. D. 
Dalai 11 and M. D. Desai 12 . have, however, refused to accept the tradition as 
authentic on the ground that none of the contemporary works has mentione'd 
it. Here is an interesting problem of historical method. Generally speaking, 
contemporay accounts are to be regarded as more trustworthy than writings 
of later date. But there may be certain matters about a person on which the 
contemporaries would prefer to remain silent, especially on matters which are 
not quite complimentary either to the person concerned or to his family, and 
therefore such matters would not be mentioned by those who are more 
concerned with praising him rather than presenting a critical account of his 
life. This may be the reason why the remarriage of Kumaradevi, the mother 


1-2 NN, XVI. 3; KK, III. 4. 

3 KK, III. 9. 

4 Ibid, III. 14. 

5 Ibid, III. 16. 

6 Ibid, III. 17 and 22. 

7 Ibid, III. 22; NN, XVI. 25; vide VC, ch. I. 

8 PC, p. 98. 

9 JSS, Vol. Ill, pp. 112 ff. 

10 Vastupala-Tejapala Rasa, pp. 12 ff. 

11 VV, intro., p. 13. 

12 JSI, pp. 351 f. 
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of Vastupala, may not have been mentioned by the contemporaries; later 
writers, however, would not feel the same scruples or hesitancy which the 
contemporaries felt. And hence we cannot reject this tradition merely on the 
ground that it was not mentioned by contemporary authors. Merutumga who 
wrote his work only about six decades after the death of Vastupala and one of 
whose aims is to eulogize the great men of Jaina religion, would not mention 
it but for its authenticity. Later Rasas which have narrated the account of 
Kumaradevfs remarriage have not copied Merutumga, but they seem to have 
followed entirely independent sources, which shows that there must have been 
other evidence for the fact. 1 The Viravamsavall, an old Gujarati genealogy 
of Jaina teachers, supports the tradition in a slightly different manner. 2 If it 
was not a fact that Vastupala was the son of a remarried widow, the tradition 
would not have found such a wide currency after his death. 

Brothers and sisters of Vastupala 

4 6. Kumaradevi and Agvaraja had elevan issues in all-seven daughters 
named Jalhu, Mau, Sau, Dhanadevf, Sohaga, Vaiju and Padmaladevl, 3 and 
four sons named Luniga, Malladeva, Vastupala and Tejapala. Out of these 
four brothers Luniga died at an early age, and Malladeva expired in 
youth after becoming father of a son, Pumasimha. Even though we have 
plenty of information about Vastupala, we have no means of finding out the 
date ol his birth. The earliest date that we find recorded is V. S. 1249 (1193 
A. D. ), 4 given in an inscripton without date, but epigraphically not later than 
Vastupala’s period, preserved in the Watson Museum at Rajkot. According 
to the inscription, Vastupala and his younger brother Tejapala had made 
the pilgrimage to Satrunjaya with their father in that year. It may be assum¬ 
ed that this was in their childhood. Vastupala had two wives—Lalita and 
Sokhu or VayajalladevI, and Tejapala was married to Anupama, who is famous 
as a wise counsellor of both the brothers, and to the less known Suhavadevi. 


Beginning of political career 

47. Very little is known about the early life of Vastupala and Tejapala. 
In early childhood they were living with their father in a town called 
Surhhalakapura which was given to him as areward for services to the Caulukya 
king . 5 After the death of Asvaraja, the two brothers with their mother went 


1 Strangely enough, both the Rasas by Laksmlsagara and Parsvaoandra. have 
sought the precedent for widow-remarriage in the fact that Adinatha, the 

first Tirtkamkara had married a widow, and hence they say that others 
also could follow the ancient custom ( JS3, Vol. Ill, pp. 113 and IIS ). 

2 This work adds that the division in Vrdhhasakka and L&ghusakha ( mod. 
Visa and Dasa) of the Vanik community of Gujarat-especial]y among 
the Pragvatas-began with this incident, which was against the prevalent 
custom. Those who were with Vastupala became Laghusakhiya, i. e. 
inferior. Vide JSS, Vol. Ill, pp. 36-37 of the text. 

3 PJLS, no. 64, and also nos. 94-97 and 103. Also VC, ch. I. 

4 VV, intro., p, 11. 

5 VC, ch. I. 
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to Mawlatf (modern Mandala near Viramgam) when we have no means of 
ascertaining, lived there until the death of their mother, after which they seem 
to have begun their political career. While returning from a pilgrimage to 
Sitrufijaya they came to Dhavalakka. The Kirtikaumudi, the Vasantavilasa, 
the Prabandhacintamani, and the Prabandhakosa mention that the two brothers 
had fone to Dhavalakka and Viradhavala had made their appointment, after 
they were introduced to him by Somesvara. The Sukrtasamklrtana (canto 
IV), the Vastupala-TejapalapraSasti of Jayasimhasuri (verse 51), and the 
Sukrtaklrtikallolini of Uda3 7 *aprabha (verses 118-19), on the other hand, 
inform us that they were already in the service of Bhlmadeva II of Anahilvad, 
and that he had given them to Viradhavala at his request, Vastupala’s own 
statement at the end of the Naranarayanananda, however, removes all doubts 
and makes it quite clear that he was first under Bhlmadeva, 2 and his services 
were lent to the court of Dhavalakka only afterwards. We do not know when 
Vastupala joined the service of Bhlma, but it is certain that he and his brother 
were appointed at Dhavalakka in 1220 A, D. (V. S. 1276 ). s It was after this 

that their great career began, which made its mark in almost all the fields of 
life. 


Economic and political consolidation of the Gujarat kingdom 


4 8. While Bhlmadeva II was struggling hard to maintain his central 
authority, Jhe Vaghelas who formed a branch of the Caulukyas sprung from 
5 naka or Arnoraja, the son of the sister of Kumarapala’s mother, were becom¬ 
ing stronger roundabout Dhavalakka, which was their capital. In return for 
services to Kumarapala, Anaka had received the village of Vyaghrapalli or 
Vaghela? about 10 miles south-west of Anahilavad. And hence the name 
Vaghelas given to his discendents 4 Anaka survived Kumarapala, and served 
also under Bhlmadeva 11 ^ and strove until death to re-establish the glory of 
the Caulukya kingdom. Anaka's son was Lavanaprasada, and his son was 

Viradhavala. It seems probable from the account given in the sources that 
for a time these father and son-Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala were ruling at 

Dhavalakka. Bhlmadeva II, who is known in history as Bholo or simpleton, 
was a weak sovereign, and he was unable to protect his kingdom from the 
depredation of his feudatories as well as the foreign enemies, and there was a 
time when a chieftain named Jayantasimha could usurp the throne of 

Anahilavad for some time, about 1224 A. D. (V. S. 1280 ), and issue the grants 
in his own name. 5 Naturally, Bhlma must have been compelled to abandon 


1 Ibid. Also PK, p. 103. 

II ( NN, XVI. 35 ) 

3 This fact has been noted in all the Girnar inscriptions of Vastupala. 

4 BG, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 198. 

5 Biihler, IA, Vol, VI, pp, 187 ff. Also cf, following quotations— 

: I 

^ 11 (BS, II. 51) 


(XK,IL 61) 
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his throne and take refuge somewhere. To regain the lost splendour of his 
kingdom, Bhima had made Lavanaprasada his Sarvegvara or vice-regent, 
and it is to his credit and that of his son Viradhavala that though they became 
all-powerful in the kingdom and became successful for the time being to 
re-establish the the glory of Anahilavad, they themselves did not think of 
usurping the throne of Anahilavad, and remained Mahamandalesvaras and 
Kanakas upto the end of their life, though they could have easily become in 
turn the M aharajadhlrajas. 1 Leading supporters of both • Lavanaprasada and 
Viradhavala were their ministers Vastupala and Tejapala, who by their valour 
and statesmanship spread the power of the Vaghelas in the entire region between 

the rivers Sabarmatl and Narmada, and having established peace an$ order in 
the whole of Gujarat made the country secure from disruptive forces, 

4 9 . It appears from the Prabandhas that after his appointment Vastupala 
was placed as the governor of Stambhatlrtha or Cambay, and Tejapala 

was in charge of the ministerial seal. 2 3 Vastupala redressed many of 
the wrongs committed by previous governers. During his administration 
there was a marked improvement in the moral tone of the people, a 
check was placed on unscrupulous people making money by base means, 
and all people carried on their business honestly in security. He put an 
end to piracy (KK, IV. 16). He checked corruption with a strong 
hand and overhauled the whole administration. He took a fine of 
2100 drammas from an old corrupt official.* There were great arrears in 
state-revenue; he employed the four means mentioned in the NftiSastra to 
reclaim the arrears and made the state-treasury full. 4 He checked accounts 
of several high officers in Stambhatlrtha, who were reluctant to make a suitable 
report, and punished them. 5 He also punished several unjust headmen of 
the villages roundabout Stambhatlrtha and erected temples with money 
recovered from them. 6 -Thus he put an end to the Matsya Nyaya prevailing 
in the state (VC, IV. 40), and curbed the laxity of officials, both high and 
low, with commendable sternness. It is quite possible that the war-like deeds 
of Vastupala and his brother were mostly undertaken with a view to ending 
the law of jungle and restoring confidence among the people, as well as with 
the 4 aim of filling the coffers of the state which had become quite empty 
during the weak rule of Bhlmadeva. The Vastupalacarita states that in 
punishing Sadik or Said, a wealthy Muslim merchant of Stambhatlrtha (see 
para 59}, Vastupala’s aim was to show that now there was no place for 


1 It was destined for Vlsaladeva ( 1238-1261 A* D.), son of Viradhavala, to 
become the Maharajadhiraja. After ruling at Dhavalakka as the Mandale- 
svara for 9 years he came to the throne of Patau either by killing the last 
Caulukya monarch Tribh u vanapala or because Tribhuvanapala left no heir 
( Shastri, GMRI, Yol. II, p. 399 ). 

2 PK, p. 102. 

3 VC, ch. II; PK, p. 103. 

4 VC, Ch. II. 

5 Ibid, ch. IV. 

6 Ibid. 
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the Matsya Nyaya. 1 2 In short, the first work of Vastupala after coming 
to power was to secure the economic as well as political consolidation 
of the Gujarat kingdom. 

-Victory over S'amkha 

50 . When Vastupala had succeeded in restoring peace in the region 
roundabout Dhavalakka and Stambhatlrtha, Samkha, the ruler of Lata, made 
an attack on him, claiming that the port of Stambhatlrtha was a possession of 
the king of Lata. After a fierce fight, at a place called Vatakupa (or Vadava) 
near Stambhatlrtha, Samkha found Vastupala to be more than a match for him 
and made a hasty retreat. To commemorate this victory the citizens of Stam¬ 
bhatlrtha “celebrated a festival in the shrine of the goddess Ekallavlra, which 
was outside the town., and the minister went there to pay his homage to the 
deity. 3 This incident must have occurred before 1223 a. d. (V. S. 1279), 
because in that year Vastupala entrusted the governorship of Stambhatlrtha 
to liis son Jayantasimha or Jaitrasimha 3 after overhauling the administration 
of that city, which was the principal port of Nothern India and hence a place 
of great importance from the economic and commercial point of view. 

Treaty with the Yadava king of Devagiri 

51. Another time of peril was the joint attack of Yadava Simhana or 
Simghana of Davagiri from the south and four MarvadI rulers from the 
north. Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala went to meet the enemy, but with 
the powerful invader in front and a combination of four hostile kings 
in the rear the position was indeed critical. But Lavanaprasada and his son 
did not lose courage and fought valiantly. In the end there was a truce with 
the four chiefs from Marvad, 4 as well as with the Yadava king from Devagiri. 5 
Text of the treaty with Simhaua preserved in the Lekhapadhhati, a work 
giving different documentary forms, mentions the date as 1232 a. d. (V. S. 
12SS); if we take it as correct-and we may, as there is no evidence to the 
contrary-it may be said that the fight with Simhana must have ended in 
that year. 

Other warlike deeds of Viradhavala and his ministers 

5 2. The Prabandhas describe several other warlike deeds of Viradhavala 
and his two ministers. First of all, they conquered the rulers of Vamana- 
sthali (modern Vanthali near Junagadh), Samgana and Catnuuda, who were 
the brothers of Yiradhavala’s queen Jayataladevi, who declined to pay 
homage to Viradhavala inspite of repeated entreaties from their sister. They 
were slain in a combat and the great riches of the palace of Vamanasthali came 
into the hands of Viradhavala. 6 Viradhavala led another attack against 

1 Ibid. 

2 KK, ch. IV-V; VV, oh. V; also vide PE, pp. 108-109; PC, p. 102. 

3 PJLS, no. 40-3. 

4 KK, VI. 67. 

0 Lekhapadhhati, p. 52; also vide BG, Vol. I, pt. I, pp. 199 f. 

6 PK, pp. 103 f.; VC, ch. II. 



Bhlmasimha of the Pratihara clan ruling at BhadreSvara in Cutch, but 
as Bhlmasimha was served by several powerful warriors who had come from 
Marvad, Viradhavala could not conquer him, but had to return after making 
a peace-treaty. 1 By this treaty a new friend was made and the Cuth border 
became free from danger. After this, Viradhavala thought of subduing 
Ghughula, a chief ruling at Godraha (modern Godhra)in the Maintain region 
or the banks of the river Malii. Ghughula had made an alliance with the 


Marvad kings when the latter attacked Gujarat, and was plundering the 
merchants, pilgrims and caravans coming to and going from Gujarat. Tejapala 
was sent with a strong force. He captured Ghughula and put him in a 


wooden cage and appointed one of his lieutenants as a governor of Godraha. 


Ghughula, unable to bear this insult, committed suicide by 
tongue. 2 As a result of this victory power of the Vfighelas 


biting his 
extended 


upto the eastern border of Gujarat, 


and the trade-route to Malva was again 


made secure. 


How a Muslim attack was repulsed 


3. There is ample historical evidence to show that during the rule of 


Viradhavala, there was a Muslim attack on Gujarat, and that it was success¬ 
fully repulsed by the strategy of Vastupala. Jayasimhasuri has dramatized 


this event in his Sanskrit play Hammiramadainardana. 


The PrabandhakoSa 


describes how Sultan Mojdln of Delhi had invaded Gujarat, and how he 
was encircled by Dharavarsa of Candravatl from the north and Vastupala 
from the south after his army had entered a mountain pass near Abu. 3 


Consequently the Sultan had to retreat. 4 After some time the Sultan’s 
mother (according to the Prabandhacintamani, his teacher) was going on 
a pilgrimage to the holy Mecca, and had come to a port of Gujarat, most 
probably Stambhatlrtha, to take a boat. Vastupala ordered his men to 
take possession of the old woman’s property. The captain ol the ship came 
and complained before Vastupala that the pirates had robbed the old woman. 
Vastupala caught the pirates who were really sent by him, and returned the 
old woman’s property after receiving her with great respect, and also 
provided for her comfort and safety. While returning from Mecca, she took 
Vastupala with her to Delhi, and introduced him to the Sultan. Vastupala 
obtained a promise from the Sultan to keep friendship with Viradhavala, and 


1 PK, pp. 104 ff.; VC, ch. II. 

2 PK, pp. 107 f.j VC, ch. III. 


3 PK, p. 117. 

4 There is some controversy about the identification of Mojdin or Muizu- 
ddin, as no Sultan bearing that name sat on the throne of Delhi. The 
BG ( Vol. I, pt. I, p. 201) considers Mojdln to be Muhammad GUorl. 
Prof. R. C. Parikh has identified him with Shahabuddin Gliorl (JSS, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 153 ff.). Pandit G. H. Oza ( Rajputane ka Itihas, Vol. I, 
pp. 467 f.), Mr. D. K. Shastri ( GMRI, Vol. II, pp. 380 f. ) and myself 
(‘Gujarati,’ Divall number, A. D. 1934, pp. 18 f, ) have identified him with 
Sultan Aitamash (1210-1235 A. D.) of Delhi, and that seems to be the 
most natural identification on chronological grounds. 
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thus made his kingdom safe. Coining back from Delhi Vastupala was received 
by Vlradhavala with great honour. 1 As the play Hammlramadamardana. 
depicting the victory of Vastupala over the Muslim ruler was copied down 
in 1230 a. d. (1286 V. S. )• this event must have occurred between 1220 
and 1230 a. D. (1276 and 1286 V. S.), the date of commencement of 
Vastupala’s ministry and the date of the manuscript of the play preserved 
in the Jesalmer Bhaudar, respectively. 


Death of Vlradhavala and Vastupala 


S 4 . ^ vale died in 1238 A. D. s His popularity has created 

a tradition that a large number of people*burnt themselves on his funeral pyre; 
and lejapala had to come to the creamation ground with army to check 
others from doing sod Vlradhavala had two sons—Pratapamalla and 
Visaladeva. Pratapamalla had died during the life-time of Vlradhavala, 
leaving a son, Arjunadeva, after him. Visaladeva, the younger son of 
Vlradhavala, came to throne in 1238 A. D. 5 Vistupala died in 1240 A. D. 
(1296 V.S.), only two years after Visaladeva’s coming to throne. Both'the 
Prabandhako^a 6 and the Vastupalacarita 7 have given 1242 A. D. (1298 
V. S.) as the date of V astupala’s death, and it was generally believed to be 
correct. But the VasantavTlasa Mahakavya of the contemporary Balacandra 
has the date of his death as Sunday the fifth day of the bright half of the 
month Magha in the year 1296 V. S. (1st January, 1240 A. D.). 8 This 

1 PK, pp. 119 f.; PC, p. 103. ~ ~ ~ 


2 HMM, intro., p. 1; JBC, p. 23. 

3 BG, Vol. T, pt. I p. 203. Also vide the Rajavall Kosthaka in the appen¬ 
dix to the Satrunjayatirthodhharaprabandha. Biihler has given the date as 
1295 V. S. (IA, Vol. VI, p. 213). It may be noted here that we do not 
know anything about the death of Lavanaprasad. The BG ( Vol. I, pt. I 
p. 200) has assumed that Lavanaprasada abdicated in favour of Virad'ha- 
vak in the year 1232 A. D., after the conclusion of the treaty with 
Simhana of Devagiri. Others think that perhaps he might have died bv 
t at year ( GMRI, Vol. II, p. 389). The RAjAvakoSthaka begins thfru e 

° Z rfr ° m 1282 V * S ' ( 1226 A - D - )• 011 the whole, it seems 

plausible that Lavanaprasada died between 1232 and 1238 A n 

4 PC, p. 105. 


J T + ^ P ^bandhas give an account of Vlrama, Viradhavala’s son, and his 
a emp to capture the throne ( PK, pp. 124 f. ). It is said that his 
attempt failed and Visaladeva could come to the throne only because of 
Vastupala-s help. But it is proved now that Vlradhavala had no son 

retel uIlTSvSr vTtt^ * 7 ? ^ * the Prabaadha to be 

relied upon ( GMRI, Vol, II, pp. 390 0,) 1 

6 PK, pp. 127 f. 

7 VC, ch. VIII, 

■ ^ mi fcnftsm* ^ „ 

( vv, XIV. 37 ) 
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statement is also supported by the dates in a palm-leaf manuscript, which 
mentions that Vastupala died in 1296 V. S. and Tejapala in 1304 V. S. 
(1248 A. D, ).* The Prabandhas say that Vastupala expired in the village 
Amkevalia (situated 10 miles south-east of Wadhvan in Saurastra), while he 
was going on his last pilgrimage to ^atrunjaya. 1 2 The statement may be 
reliable, but we do not find it mentioned in the Vasantavilasa. 3 The 
Prabandhakoga (p. 125) and the Vividhatirthakalpa (p. 80) refer to the loss 
of Vastupala's ministerial power in favour of the Nagara minister Nagada. 
Elsewhere it is said that Vastupala had incurred the anger of Visaladeva, 
because of the punishment meted by the former to a maternal uncle of the 
king, as that man had insulted a Jaina Sadhu, but the minister was saved by 
the intervention of Somesvara. 4 It is also mentioned that once Visaladeva 
demanded from Vastupala the accounts of the state-revenue, and finding that 
some of the money was spent after temples etc., decided to punish him, but 
here also the king was held back by Somesvara. 5 Though we may not 
accept such stories in their entirety, they can be considered as indicative of 
the fact that the minister had incurred the displeasure of the new king, in his 
later life. There is nothing inherently impossible in this, as we know several 
such instances in history, when a new king finds it difficult to pull on with the 
old minister. But here, there is no evidence to show that Vastupala was 
actually displaced by Visaladeva, though he was no more on very good terms 
with the young sovereign. It is not unlikely that this may have been due to 
the machinations of Nagara politicians led by Nagada or because Visaladeva 
might have felt the old minister rather too overbearing to be tolerated. 

Death of Tejapala 

5 5. There is a very trustworthy evidence to show that Tejapala, the 
younger brother, continued as the Mahamatya or prime minister for a few years 
after the death of Vastupala, and that the king's displeasure was not so great 
as to displace him from the office. In an Abu inscription of the third day of 
the bright half of month Vaisakha of year 1296 V. S. (26th April, 1240 A. D.) ; 
Tejapala is referred to as the Mahamatya, 6 which corroborates the above 
statement that Vastupala died in the Magha month of the year, and Tejapala 
took the charge of his office. In the colophon of a palm-leaf manuscript of 


1 Ibid, intro., p. 8. 

2 EG, p. 105; PK, p. 128; VO, ch. VIII. 

3 The VV, on the other hand, informs that Vastupala ascended Mt. 
^atrufijaya and married Sadgati ( or felicity ), daughter of Dliarma, before 
Adinatha. That is, in simple words, he expired on Satruhjaya ( VV, 
XIV. 49-52 ). We do not know if this is a mere allegory or an actual 
fact. It is probable that though Vastupala died on the way to Satruixjaya, 
Balacandra may have described it otherwise to make the allegory of 
marriage before Adinatha, poetically complete. 

4 PK, pp. 126 f.; VO, ch. VIII. 

5 PK, p. 125, 

6 PJLS, no. 66. 

5 
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1298 V. S. (1242 A. D.), Lunasimha, the son of Mahamatya Tejapala, 
is mentioned as the governor of Brgukachha. 1 In a manuscript of the 
Icaramga Sutra of V. S. 1303 (1247 A. D.), Tejapala is called a Mahamatya 
in power at Anahillapura. 2 We get the first colophon mentioning Nagada as 
the Mahamatya in 1310 V. S. (1254 A. D.), 3 which shows that Tejapala died 
between 1247 and 1254 A. D. According to the Vastupalacarita, Tejapala 
died ten years after Vastupala, and the Prabandhakosa gives 1308 V. S. 
(1252 A. D.) as the year of his death. Thus the year 1306 V. S. (Vastupala’s 
death in 1296 + 10 years= 1306 V. S.= 1250 A. D.), 1308 V.S. (= 1252 A. D.) 
or 1304 V. S. ( = 1248 A. D., as given in an old palm-leaf manuscript; vide 
para 54) may be taken as the year of Tejapala’s death. Unfortunately, wa 
have no trustworthy evidence, as in the case of Vastupala, to choose one of 
these three dates as historically final. In any case, it can be definitely said 
that Nagara Brahmin Nagada became the Mahamatya of Vlsaladeva only 
after Tejapala’s demise. 


1 PBC, p. 60. 

2 Peterson,First Report, Appendix I, p. 41. 

3 JBC, pp. 37 f. 



CHAPTER IV 


VASTUPALA-A GREAT PATRON OP LITERATURE AND ART 

AND A MAN OP LETTERS 

■v 

56 . As can be seen from chapter III, Vastupala and Tejapala wielded 
a great influence at the courts of Dhavalakka and Anahilavad, and they 
consolidated the state of Gujarat politically as well as economically. But 
they are more remembered for cultural activities inspired by their splendid 
munificence. They brought a cultural renaissance in Gujarat, such as would 
remind one of the days of the great savant Hemacandra, and which vied 
with the cultural glories of Malva under kings Mufija and Bhoja. 

Pilgrimages of Vastupala 

57. According to the Prabandhas, Vastupala had made thirteen pilgri¬ 
mages to Satrufijaya and Gimar. In childhood he went to both the places 
with his father Alvaraja, who was a Samghapati or leader of the pilgrims’ 
caravan. That was in the years x 193 and 1194 A - D - After becoming a 
minister he led the Samghas more than once, and undertook the pilgrimage 
of Satrufijaya and Girnar in the years 1221, 1234, 1235, 1236 and 1237 a. 
d. He also went to Satrufijaya only with his family in the years 1227, 1228, 
1229, 1230, 1231, 1232 and 1233 a. D . 1 The last pilgrimage, which he 
desired to make, to Satrufijaya, but could not complete owing to his death 
on the way, was begun in 1240 a. d., and has been described by Balacandra 
in the Vasantavilasa Mahakavya. The pilgrimage which he did In 1221 
A. D. was probably the most important one, as it is the only pilgrimage 
repeatedly mentioned in the Gimar inscriptions and presumably the same 
one is described with remarkable accuracy and poetic skill in contemporary 
works like the Klrtikaumudl, the Sukrtasaxhklrtana, the Dharmabhyudaya 
etc., with which we shall deal in chapter VI. 

Public works of Vastupala 

58 . Even if we look to the account given in the contemporary literary 
works, which may be safely relied upon, the monuments and public works 
like temples, rest houses, tanks, wells etc. erected and sunk by the 
ministers were very numerous. 5 Evenjf we consider only the contemporary 
evidence, keeping aside the later Prabandhas, there is no doubt that their 
munificence and philanthrophy extended to a large number of places in the 
whole of Gujarat, Saurastra and Marvad. . Jinaprabhasuri and Rajagekhara 
assert that their public works extended to Sri Saila in the south, Prabhasa 
in the west, Kedara in the north and Benares in the east 3 This does 
not seem improbable when we consider the fact that the scholars, poets 
and religious men from almost the whole of India were coming in those days 
to Anahilavad and Dhavalakka, and were getting some patronage from Vastu- 

1 VC, oh. VIII; PPS, p. 59; also vide JSI, pp. 308 f. 

2 NN, XVI. 37; also vide SS, SKK, etc. 

3 VTK, pp. 79 f.; PK, p. 130. 
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pala and his brother. Public works of Vastupala were not limited only to the 
Jaina religion which he professed. We are told that he also built hospitals, 
BrahmaSalas, Mathas, &va temples, and even mosques. 1 There might be 
some exaggeration in the later accounts, because places on which Vastupala 
spent wealth in public works are about 50 in a contemporary source like the 
Sukrtasamkhtana. That number we find greatly increased in the works of 
Rajagekhara, Jinaharsa and Jinaprabha; and some of the details seem ridi¬ 
culous; because they are evident exaggerations. But even if we look to plain 
facts given by contemporary authors, th re is no doubt that Vastupala was 
one of the greatest philanthrophists that Gujarat and perhaps India has ever 
produced. 

59. Vastupala and Tejapala spent a large amount of wealth after their 
public works, and one would like to know.where this wealth came from. 
We already know that the two brothers came from an aristocratic family, 
which was supplying statesmen to the state of Gujarat, and hence they must 
be enjoying considerable affluence. The Prabandhas contain stories as to how 
they came to possess fabulous wealth. Though these read like some folk-tales, 
it is probable that they contain germs of truth : When Vastupala was appointed 
as the governor of Stambhatirtha, a Muslim merchant named Said or Sadik 
refused to accept his authority. When Vastupala tried to punish him, Said 
called $amkha, the prince of Lata to his aid. But Samkha was defeated, 
Said captured and his property confiscated. When this was reported to the 
king, he ordered that all the valuables of Said should go to the state, but 
assigned the dust of his house to Vastupala. Much of the dust was gold- 
dust and a fire turned more of Said's gold and silver to dust. Thus the bulk 
of Said's wealth passed to Vastupala. 2 3 Another account states that while 
going on a pilgrimage to Jaina holy places in Saurastra the two brothers went 
to bury their wealth amounting to a total value of about one lakh, near a 
village called Hadalaka ( modern Hadala near Dhandhuka). There, while 
digging the*earth, they got more wealth. Vastupala asked Anupama, wife of 
Tejapala, as to what should be done with this treasure. Anupama replied 
that “ft may be kept on the peaks of the mountains, so that it may not fall 
in the hands of some other person, as it has fallen to ours." And Vastupala 
and Tejapala spent it in building famous temples on Girnar and Abu, and 
leading Samghas to the holy place ofl^atrunjaya/ 6 

Abu temple-a memorable specimen of mediaeval Indian architecture 

60 . Advice of Anupama has proved to be true, and no public work of 
Vastupala and Tejapala has been preserved to this day, except the temples on 
Abu and Girnar. 4 * lhe temple on Abu was -built by Tejapala in 1231 a, d. 


1 PK, pp. 129 f.; VC, ch. II, III & VI; VTK, pp. 79 f. 

2 FPS, pp. 56 and 73. 

3 PK, p. 101. 

4 Three old marble-pillars with inscriptions have been preserved at Patan. 

Two of them are used as pillars in the comparatively modern structure 
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(V. S. 1287), and it has Neminatha, the twenty-second Jaina Tirthamkara, as 
the chief diety. Temples on Girnar were built by Vastupala in 1232 a,d. (1288 
V. S.). The Abu temple, situated in the temple-city of Delvada, and generally 
known as Luna-vasati in memory of Vastupala’s elder brother Luniga, 1 is 
one of the finest works of mediaeval Indian ait, and of sufficient excellence to 
immortalize the name of its builder in the history of art, 2 This temple as 
well as the Vimala-vasatl, built by Vimalasaha, about two centuries before it, 
are wholly of white marble, though no quarries of that material, except of 
inferior quality, are known to exist within 20 or 30 miles of the spot; the 
transporting and carrying it up the hill to the side of these temples must have 
added immensely to the expense of the undertaking. Externally the temple 
is perfectly plain, and one is totally unprepared for the splendour of the 
interior. As Cousens remarks, “the amount of the beautiful ornamental detail, 
spread over these temples in the minutely carved decoration of ceilings, pillars, 
doorways, panels, and niches is simply marvellous; the crisp, thin, translucent, 
shell-like treatment of the marble surpasses anything seen elsewhere, and 
some of the designs are veritable dreams of beauty. The work is so delicate 
that ordinary chiselling would have been disastrous. It is said that much of 
it was produced by scraping the marble away, and that masons were paid by 
the amount of marble-dust remained." “The pendent which hangs from the 
centre of the dome of the temple of Tejapala is particularly remarkable and 
rivets the attention of every visitor. Colonel Tod justly remarks, 'the 
delineation of It defies pen, and would tax to the utmost the pencil of the 
most patient artist;’ and he is secure in asserting that no ornament of the most 
florid style of Gothic architecture can be compared with it in richness. 'It 
appeais like a cluster of the half-disclosed lotus, whose cups are so thin, so 
transparent, and so accurately wrought that it fixes the eye in admiration/ 
The sculpture of the temples does not, however, confine to the representation 
of inanimate objects; it exercises itself also upon the scenes of domestic life, the 
labours of navigation and commerce, and the struggles of battle-field; and it 
may be safely asserted that the student of antiquities, who should devote 
sufficient attention to these bas-reliefs, would be amply repaid by a large 
increase of knowledge regarding many interesting points in the manners and 
customs of mediaeval India." 3 According to the Prabandhas, Vastupala and 
Tejapala spent eighteen crores and ninetysix lakhs on 6atrufijaya, twelve 

of the temple of Kalika Mata, The third one lies in the local archaeologi¬ 
cal museum of Dr. Pandya Abhyasagrha. It is evident from the inscri¬ 
ptions that the pillars are-the remains of the palaces of Vastupala and his 
family-members (These inscriptions have been published by me; vide 
FGST, Vol. IV, pp. 192 ff.). 

1 PC, p. 101, But the inscriptions mention that it was built for the 
spiritual welfare of Tejapala’s wife Anupama and son Lunasimha* . 

2 For description of the temple see Fergusson, History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, pp. 36 ff.; Brown, Indian Architecture, 
YoL I, pp. 144 f. Also Saokalia, Archaeology of Gujarat, pp, 108, 128. 

3 Forbes, Basmala, Vol, I, pp. 257 f. 









crores and eighty lakhs on GirnSr, and_ twelve crores and fiftythiee lakhs 
after the erection of the Lunavasati on Abu. 1 There might be exaggeration 
in these figures, but there is not the least doubt that a vast amount of wealth, 
and immense labour must have been spent after the building of these monu¬ 
ments, which bespeak extraordinary liberality and religious devotion on the 
part of their builders. The chronicles say that not only was there no forced 
labour, as was the case in the erection of some similar buildings elsewhere in 
India and outside, but ample wages were being given, and utmost care taken 
for the amenities of the artisans who worked there. 2 

Vastupala - a great patron of learning and literature 

6 1, Besides being a philanthropist and patron of art, Vastupala was a 
great patron of learning. He had established three public libraries (BhaudSrs) 
in AnahilavSd, Stambhatiitlia, and Brgukaccha by spending great sums of 
money for them. 3 His personal library was also very rich, and contained 
more than one copy of all important ^astra-works. 4 He was highly liberal 
towards poets and scholars, and it has been noted in his case that like Bhoja 
and Vikramaditya, he gave thousands to poets for the composition of one 
verse or even for a half. Long and detailed accounts of his enjoyment and 
patronage of poetry have been given in the works like the PrabandhakoSa, the 
Vastupalacarita, the Puratanaprabandhasamgraha and the Upadegataramgiui. 
Because of his liberality to the poets he was called Laghu Bhojaraja or junior 
Bhoja. So many poets, both known and anonymous, had profited by his 
liberality that SomeSvara has expressed their gratitude in the following words- 

# fftr; tiUT ’jt gnFflibT ’fbnrr»ft# § ?■=tr ttai nflrnr ii 5 

“Formerly learned Durgasimha had composed the Vrtti (commentary) 
on die Sutras (of the Katantra grammar), but the minister Vastupala has 
given Vrtti ( means of maintenance) to the poets without any Sutra." 

While giving patronage to poets and making donations in the cause of 
learning Vastupala made no distinction between a jaina and a non-jaina. He 
donated ten thousand drammas to the Saiva Tirth of Prabhasa, 6 and gave 

1 PK, p. 129. 

2 Ibid, pp. 122 f. 

3 Ibid, p. 129; PPS, p. 65; VTK, p. 80. Institution of Jaina public library 
or Jnana-Bhandar seems to be very old in Gujarat. When Devardhhi 
got the Jaina scriptures copied down, they must have been put in some 
Bhandar (para 7). It is said that Kumarapala had established 21 Bhandars 
( Kumarapala Prabandha, pp. 96 f.). Manuscripts of these Bhandars have 
not been preserved for us. Possibly they were destroyed by the Muslims. 

'There is a palm-leaf manuscript of the Jltakalpa-Ofirpi-Vyakhya in the 
Patan Bhandar dated 1284 V. S.= 1228 A. D. ( PBO, p. 400 ); it has in its 
colophon some verses in praise of Vastupala. Probably it is a rare remain 
of one of the Bhandars of Vastupala ( vide para 220 ). 

4 VC, oh. VII. 113. 

5 PK, p. 112; VC, IV. 443, 

6 UT, p. 77. 
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great wealth to the Brahmins having poetic skill Such occasions were not 
rare, but on the contrary, very numerous. And the Klrtikaumudl says about 
him- 

His tolerance of other faiths had become so proverbial that the Puratana- 
prabandhasamgraha has the following verse about him- 

*gji% n 58 

62 . Moreover, Vastupala was credited with a critical faculty which 
enabled him to detect defects in poetic compositions by others, and to make 
improvements in them. He has been referred to as ‘-the best among the 
appreciators of poetry and art” (Sahrdayacudamani ). s Not only did he 
appreciate poetry and art, but also requested others to write religious and 
literary works for his instruction and delectation. The Katharatnilkara of 
Naracandrasuri and the Alamkaramahodadhi of Narendraprabhasuri were 
composed at his request (vide para 1x9-121 ), Greater part of his leisure- 
hours was spent in the company of literary men. 4 He himself has said in the 
Naranarayanananda Mahakavya (XVL 36 ) that he could devote his time to 
the company of poets and scholars, because his younger brother Tejapala 
looked properly after the state-affairs. Inspite of the high position which he 
enjoyed his modesty was proverbial, and amidst the manifold engagements 
of state-affairs he found time to make a copy in his own hand of the Dharma- 
bhyudaya Mahakavya of Udayaprabha, a pupil of his preceptor VIjayasenasuri. 
This manuscript, dated 1290 V. S. (1234 A. d, ), has been preserved In tlie 
Jaina Bhandar at Cambay, and we are fortunate in having the handwriting of 
such a great personality even after the lapse of more than seven centuries (cf. 

colophon of the manuscript-id. sp: R rt Uf o 

»)• There was hardly a notable scholar,. 
Jaina or non-Jaina, in Gujarat of those days who had not come In contact 
with Vastupala in one way or the other. And there is no wonder that we 
find a large number of works written directly under his patronage or indirectly 
under the stimulus of his magnetic personality. 

Literary works of Vastupala 

63 . It has happened many times in history that patrons of poets were 
themselves poets. We have many instances of royal poets in Indian 
literature. The name of Vastupala also can be counted among such persons, 
Just as he Is praised as a patron of poets In the works which are the 
Sources of much of our information regarding him, he is highly eulogized 
as a poet too. He is called ‘Sarasvatl with a beard" (Kurcalasarasvati f 

1 KK, IV. 40 . 

2 PPS, p. 68. 

(UB, II) 

4 UK, VI. 

5 PPS, p. 55. 



Nyaya, Vyakarana and Sahitya, and also works on Jaina philosophy (para 
iiS). His poetic name was Vasantapala, which was given to him by 
Harihara, Somesvara and other poets. 2 This is the reason why Balacandra 
has given the name Vasantavilasa to his poem giving an account of 
Vastupaia's life. At the end of the Nar anaray anananda, Vastupala says 
that his first poem was the result of an inspired outburst in the form of 
a hymn in the praise of Adi^vara on the Satrunjaya hills. 3 This-hymn 
is none other than his Adinath Stotra. Vastupala has- also written several 
Stotras like the Neminatha Stotra, Aiubika Stotra, and a short Aradhana 
of ten verses. The Aradhana is probably the last composition of Vastu¬ 
pala, because its first verse (^ frf ) has been quoted by the PC 

(v. 234), PK (v. 337) and PPS (v. 202) as spoken by the minister 
while on death-bed. The PC (p. 105) says that the minister did his 
Paryantaradhana or the last devotional act by uttering this verse when 
nearing death in the course of his journey to Sat run jay a; and it seems that 
he had composed the Aradhana during his last pilgrimage, while his health 
was failing. 

6 4 . We also gather from the literary sources that Vastupala was profi¬ 
cient in composition of Suktis. Somesvara, in one place, writes as follows 
about this particular faculty of his patron— 

And Udayaprabha, in the first verse of his Vastupalastuti has praised 
the Suktis of Vastupala in a simple but poetic stanza— 

mi * ti 5 


1 In the Girnar inscriptions he is described as ^r$rr: and 

Also vide KK, I. 29— 

Vastupala has used this epithet for himself in NN, XVI. 40. For laudatory 
titles (Birudas) of Vastupala, vide VC, VI, 133-34; also the Vastupala 
Rasa of Hirananda, 

2 NN, XVI. 38. Just as Vasantapala is a poetic form of the name Vastu¬ 
pala, it is not improbable that the form Vastupala itself may be a Sanskri- 
tization of a name which may have perhaps a rustic touch. I am led to 
this inference because of the fact that the old Gujarati Rasas sometimes 
refer to Vastupala and Tejapala as Vastiga and Tejiga. It is significant 
that even to-day Vasto is a common name in the Bania community of 
North Gujarat and Marvad. 

3 Ibid, XVI. 39. 

4 UR, VIII. 

5 This verse occurs in PK (p. 116) and UT (p. 78). It is also quoted at 
the end of canto X of the Uharmabhyudaya Mahakavya of Udayaprabha< 




verses are found in the Suktimuktavali of jahlana, keeper of elephants of 
kingKrsna( 1247-1260 a. d. ) of Devagiri. 1 2 3 4 5 Constant warfare was going 
chi between Devagiri and Gujarat, but as a result of that strife cultural contact 


got some impetus during the intervals of peace, and there must have been a 
good deal of give and take on both the sides. In the Sarmgadharapadhhati of 
f&rmgadhara (1363 A. D.) of i§akambhar!, a verse of Vastupala has found 
place? In the Prabandhas a large number of verses have been put in the 
mouth erf Vastupala,® as spoken by him on particular occasions, and it is 


certain that most of them are his own composition, in view of his skill in this 


particular branch of poetry. It can be imagined that he could compose 
Sanskrit Suktis on the spur of the moment on suitable occasions. In the Abu 


Pra&isti, Someivara has spoken highly of his originality in the field of poetry 
and his strict administration in the domain of state-craft. 4 Verses spoken by 
him before his death, while he was on the way to ^atrunjaya, express a deep- 


seated religious fervour and a humility, which only the great souls can show 


(EC, p. 105; VC, VIII. 571-74). 


6 5. As remarked earlier, Vastupala has composed the Naranarayami 
nanda, a Mahakavya in 16 cantos, describing the friendship of Aijuna and 
‘Krsna, their rambles in the Raivataka garden, and the consequent carrying 
away by Arjuna of Krsna’s sister Subhadra. At the end of the poem (XVI. 
33), he has mentioned his numerous Samghay&tras, and we know from other 
sources that his first great pilgrimage was undertaken in 1221 A. D.; hence 
the poem must have been composed after that year. Praising Vastupala, who 
did such remarkable work in various fields of life and literature, Narendra- 
prabhasuri has given the following verse, which summarizes succinctly his 
manifold achievements— 


stpit: f 15?^ for TOtfeftcTFiferNTs# wd sjmrasiflt : 1 

66. It appears rather unusual to the modern reader that-a man should be 
simultaneously a great statesman and administrator and also a literary figure. 
Such people are known to patronize learning, but one feels some doubt when 
they are also credited with authorship of literary works. And such doubts 
are not altogether groundless, because it is believed by some scholars in the 
ease of such famous kings as Bhoja and others that they are credited with the 


1 (I) (II) (III)tfsrfir *t° ( IV ) RSTTsPRI 0 . The first 

verse has been traced to NN, I. 6. 

2 3 ° (no. 36), which is also common to SM. 

3 PPS, p. 64; PK, pp. 114, 116, 123,124, 125, 128; PC, p. 105; VC, VI. 507, 
•508, 552, 609, 610, etc. In case of several verses the PC has made follow- 

. ing significant remark-^^p* (p. 105). 

4 fttvRfr ^ 5tf<: l 5T [| 

'PJLS, no. 64) 

5 AM, p. 2 . 
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authorship of literary compositions coming from the pen'of their proteges. Is 
such a doubt, then, not justified about Vastupala’s authorship of literary works 
attributed to him ? Doubts in such cases cannot be completely resolved, as 
it is a matter of interpreting evidence. But one thing is, however, certain 
that there is nothing inherently incompatible in a statesman and administra¬ 
tor being also a literary writer. The case of Disraeli is well-known. But we 
need not go to foreign countries for examples. The literary history of Gujarat 
as well as that of other parts of India suplies us with many such cases. Some 
of them may be mentioned here. ViSakhadatta, the famous .author of the 
Mudraraksasa (5th century A. D.), was the son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta 
and grandson of Samanta Vatelvaradatta, and belonged to a family of the 
ruling class under the Imperial Guptas. Vatsaraja, the author of six Rupakas 
(the Karpuracarita Bhana etc. published in the Gaekawad’s Oriental Series 
under the title Rupakasatkam), was a minister of Paramardideva, and his son 
Trailokyavarmadeva of Kalanjara, who flourished in the 13th century. 
fSrlcandrasuri, the author of the Prakrit work Munisuvratacarita (1x37 A. D.), 
was a minister of LatadeSa before he joined the ascetic order; and this fact 
has been mentioned by his brother Laksmana Gaui, the celebrated author 
of the Supasanaliacariya (1143 A, D. ) at the end of his work. The names 
of the great Vedic commentator Sayana and his brother Madhava (14th 
century), who were ministers at the court of Vijayanagar, are well-known. 
They were great scholars as well as patrons of learning and their work is too 
well-known to require any introduction. It was a tradition in ancient and 
mediaeval India that the persons of eminent positions were also the cultural 
leaders of their times, and it was their highest ambition after doing their life’s 
work to die in religious meditation, having renounced the worldly ties/ just 
as our Vastupala had tried to do. So, as pointed out earlier, on grounds of 
supposed incompatibility we are not justified in having. doubts about 
Vastupala’s authorship of the works attributed to him, unless, as in other 
cases, there is some positive evidence, circumstantial or direct, which justifies 
us in raising such doubts, 1 

l While taking into consideration the cultural traditions of Gurjaradesa, 
one has to think of several other historical facts also, which are characteri¬ 
stic of the province. We havfe already seen that in addition to the Brahm¬ 
ins, who were wedded to learning by their birth and profession, there wasa 
cultured section of the Pragvata and Srimali communities in Gujarat which 
had inherited the literary traditions of Srimala; and thus it can be said 
that Vastupala, who combined in himself the arts of statesmanship and 
government as well as the art of literature was only continuing the trad¬ 
ition of his own community. Both these communities-Pragvatas and &rlm- 
alls have produced not only merchants, but great administrators, generals, 
builders of monuments, scholars as well as poets. To take only a few exam- 
ples-Sr!pala, his son Sidhhapala and grandson Vijayapala (vide para 28 
-29) were Pragvatas. Durlabharaja, the poet-minister of Kumarapala, 
who began Samudrikatilaka, a work on astrology, in 1160 A. D,, was a 
Pragvata (JSI, pp. 277 f.). The rhetorician VSgbhata (para3Q), and-As- 



CHAPTER V 

LITEEAEY CIECLE OP MAHAMATYA VASTUPALA 

67 . After making a study of the life and works of Vastupala we now 
come to the known figures of his literary circle. From the available biogra¬ 
phical data about these persons we shall see how they came in contact with 
Vastupala and how they entertained him with their poetic compositons, 
and in what way the patron appreciated their work. We shall also see how 
some of them composed poems to express their admiration for him, and also 
how some works were written on particular subjects in response to requests 
from the patron. We shall find, moreover, how those poets and scholars 
were having contact among themselves, and how they appreciated, helped 
and sometimes rivalled each other. That these persens really formed a 
Circle, and were not merely casual visitors, will be clearly seen. But here 
a question might naturally arise about the propriety of describing these 
writers as forming the literary circle of Vastupala, and not of the Royal court 
of the Vaghelas. There is no doubt that these poets and scholars came 
to the Vaghela court, and sometimes received gifts from the king, as in the 
case of Harihara and Nanaka and Arisimha (para Si, 87, 96); but it is 
clear'from' the' evidence, which will be presented here that these writers 
cared to bestow praise on the Vaghela kings only rarely, which indicates 
that all of them were dependent upon Vastupala, and it was mainly through 
him that their literary efforts flourished. And hence we are justified in 
calling these writers as the literary circle of Vastupala. A study of the 
activity of this circle throws a flood of light on the cultural life of the times 
of Vastupala and also it is very important for understanding the literary and 
scholastic traditions of mediaeval Gujarat. We shall take these literary 
figures one by one. 


ada, the commentator of the Meghaduta and author of two Prakaranas in 
Prakrit, viz, the Upades'akandall and Yivekamaujarl, were (jrimalis ( Peter¬ 
son, Report I, p. 56 j Report III, pp. 12 and 100). Jagaddeva, who was 
given the Biruda or laudatory title of Lalakavi by Hemacandra, was the 
son of a minister and a Srlmali (Peterson, Report III, pp. 96 f.). Coming to 
comparatively later times, we may refer to Srlmali minister Mandana (about 
1450 A. D.) of Mandu in Malva, who wa 3 a great patron of learning and 
himself a Sanskrit author of no poor merit (JSI, pp. 476 S.). Several other 
Vanik communities of Gujarat like Dharkata, Modka and Vayada also have 
given their contribution to Sanskrit literature. To take only one instance 
for each—Yasascandra, the author of the Mudritakumudacandra Prakarana 
(p.ll n.), was a Dharkata, and Yasahpala, the author of the Moharaja- 
parajaya ( para 32 }, was a Modha. Minister Padma, who is credited with 
the composition of several hymns (para 105), was a Yayada* There are 
many more authors, who deserve mention, but these few instances would 
suffice to show ho^ both Lak§mi and Sarasvatl received equal devotion 
fronfthd statesmen and merchant-princes of Gujarat. 
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(i) Somes'vara 

TOrsr profit prgw tout to to gt vr Bestir 1 

LPTO BrTOkfrcT Uftft qFJfRTT gsfu: TO 3®Rjjf?f 3TTM 3>: II 

-Vastupala 1 

68 . Somes vara or Somesvaradeva was a close friend erf Vastupala and 
chief among the poets patronized by him. He was hereditary priest of the 
Caulukya kings of Gujarat, and wielded great influence at the courts of 
Anahilavad and Dhavalakka. When Vastupala and Tejapala came to 
Dhavalakka, on their way back from a pilgrimage to Satrufijaya, they met 
Some^vara (para 47), and in a short time they became such fast friends 
that Soinesvara introduced them to king Vlradhavala. It was probably 
after this that appreciating the capacities of the two brothers, Vlradhavala 
borrowed their services from Bhlmadeva II. So it is quite likely that 
Vastupala and Somegvara knew each other at least some time before 1220 
A. D., the date of beginning of Vastupala’s ministry. And I may hazard 
a guess here that their acquaintance may have been earlier. Somegvara, who 
was the hereditary Purohita of the Caulukyas, may have met Vastupala at 
Anahilavad previously. The impression that these two remarkable men 
created upon each other may have developed at Dhavalakka into an admiring 
friendship, which might be regarded as the real fountain-head of this last 
political and cultural revival of Hindu GujarSt. 

Somes'vara and his ancestors 

. 69 . Unlike so many other authors in Sanskrit literature, Somedvara has 
given a good deal of information not only about himself, but also about his 
ancestors. In the last canto erf his Surathotsava Mahakavya, called the Kavi- 
Prasasti-Varnana, he has given brief life-sketches of ten of his ancestors, and 
also supplied important autobiographical details. It would be useful for our 
purpose to have a glance at the summary of that part of the canto. There 
Soinesvara says—"There is a city of Brahmins called Nagara, 3 where the 
prescribed rituals are strictly adhered to, and where the Kali was unable to 
enter, as it was purified by the three sacred fires-viz. Garhapatya, Shavaniya 
and Daksiua. Really speaking, it is a great place of pilgrimage. There all 
the people recited Vedas, and even a child was not impure. It was fancied 
that attracted by .the beauty and purity of the place, Gods abandoned the 
heaven and incarnating themselves as Brahmins, resided there. In that city 
among the Brahmins of the VaSistha Gotra there was a family bearing the 
surname Guleca. 3 In that family a great. Br&hmin called SolaSarman was 
born, who satisfied his ancestors with the Soma juice in the sacrifices perfor- 
mec * by him, and also by doing the i^radhha ceremony at Prayaga. He was 

1 Quoted in UR, I. 8. 

2 A shortened form of Vadnagara (ancient Anandapura) in North GujarSt, 
from which the VadnagarS Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat get their name, 

3 Among the present-day Nagar as, the Guleca gotra is mentioned at the time 

of the Gotrocc&ra at the good-bye ceremony after the marriage j vide 
Dhruva, Digdarsana ( Guj.), p. 18n. .... 



son was 


Mufija, who became the priest of Durlabharaja. Under his priesthood, 
nothing in this world was unattainable for Durlabharaja. His Son was Soma, 1 
by whose favour the kings attained victory everywhere. Soma’s son was 
jSmateman, who performed six forms of the Jyotistoma sacrifices and bore 
sacrificial title of Samrat. 2 He was the.Purohita of king Kama, the father of 
Sidhharaja. The wealth he received from the Caulukya kings, he spent in 
building the shrines of $iva, digging ponds, beautiful with lotuses, and giving 
donations to the poor. Once Kama had invaded the kingdom of Dhara. 
Realising that the Malava army was being defeated in the combat, the 
Purohit of Dhara produced a Krtya or demoness. But Amagarman not only 
protected his king by the power of his Mantras, but defeated the Krtya, who 
disappeared after destroying her creator. The son of Amasarman was 
Kumara, who was the Purohita of Sidhharaja. By the power of his 


1 This must be the same Soma or Somelvara, who was instrumental in 
getting admission to Ajjahilavad for the Suvihita Jains monks (vide 
supra para 37). 

2 It is noteworthy that in mediaeval Gujarat not only Vedic sacrifices were 
performed, but they were popular. The tradition continued, at least, upto 
the beginning of the 14th century a. d., when the Muslims captured 
Anahilav&d. Candu Pandita (1297 a. d. ), the celebrated commentator of 
the Naisadhfy acarita and an inhabitant of Dhavalakka, had performed 
several Vedic sacrifices like Dradagaha and Agnicayana. By performing 
the Vajapeya and Brhaspatisava sacrifices he got the titles of Samrat and 
Stbapati, respectively— 

1 

— -o. .i 

tr Sot; H 

He also performed a number of Somasatras, Candu is the only commen¬ 
tator of Sanskrit poems, who often quotes the $rauta Sutras (Handiqui, 
Naijsadhiyacarita, trans,, intro., p. 3). This shows how Vedic learning 
flourished in Gujarat especially among the* Brahmins from Vadnagar, 
Anahilavad and Dhavalakka. Dhavalakka, which was the place of Vastu- 
paWs activity became the second capital of Gujarat not only from political 
but also from cultural point of view. It would be interesting to mention in 
this respect that the Tattvopaplavasimha of Jayarasi Bhatta ( circa 7th-8th 
century), a unique work on the Lokayata philosophy, was copied down at 
Dhavalakka in the year 1293 a. d. This shows that dialectics was a highly 
prized subject in that city during the reign of the Vaghelas, and even 
study of the tenets of an almost forgotten school of philosophy like that of 
Carvaka was not neglected (B. 0. Parikh, Tattvopaplavasimha, intro., 
pp, i f.). 


?r: for 
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blessings Sidhharaja captured the lord of Sindhude^a, put into- prison the 
powerful king of Malva with his harem, and taught the haughty chief of 
Sapadalaksa how to bow down his head. This Purohita of the Cakravartin 
performed many sacrifices and dug hundreds of ponds. Kumara’s son was 
Sarvadeva, who was highly proficient in the ManusmrtL Following the 
tradition of his ancestors, he performed sacrifices, and satisfied the people by 
giving donations, but never stretched his own hand to receive them. ..Sarva- 
deva’s son was Amiga, who was a Vedic scholar. To him, who liked to do 
good deeds, only two things were shameful-viz. to hear his praise .from the 
superiors and living in this prison-house of the worldly existence. He had four 
sons like the four Vedas of the Brahman or creator. Eldest among them was 
Sarvadeva, who was a great scholar. Names of other three were Kumara, 
Munja, and Aliada. Sarvadeva immersed the remains of king Kumarapala 
in the sacred Ganges, and satisfied the Brahmins of Gaya and Prayaga by 
giving them donations. He sunk tanks in various places, worshipped $iva 
everyday, welcomed every Brahmin, and consequently, he was praised in 
every house. His brother,. Kumara, was free from greed. One day, at 
the time of the solar eclipse, the king of Gujarat, who was Kumarapala's son, 1 2 
offered him many jewels, but he did not accept them, though pressed by the 
donor. By worshipping the S'iva-god called Katuke^vara, he healed the fatal 
wounds of Ajayapala, which the later had received in a battle. At a time of 
famine, when the people had become emaciated like skeletons, he prevailed 
upon king Mulraja II to remit the taxes. Pratapamalla of the Rastrakuta 
clan had made him his counsellor. Once the Caulukya king appointed him 
as the commander, and by defeating the enemies he proved himself worthy 
of choice. Once Kumara fought with king Vindhya, the grandson of Yoto- 
varman, the lord of Dhara. Not only did he drive away Vindhya, but having 
devastated his city called Gogasthana, dug a well on the site of his palace. 
He got great wealth from the land of Malva, and gave it away when he went 
to Gaya for a S'radhha ceremony, Kumara defeated the invincible army 
of the lord of the Mlechhas near a place named -Rajnlsara or Ranisara> and 
satisfied the manes by performing the rites with the waters of the holy Ganges, 
He was proficient in the six Karinans of the Brahmin, and always uttered the 
sacred syllables-*^; 5^;. He had shown his proficiency in the S'astras when 
performing sacrifices,.and that in S'astra or arms when fighting in the battles. 
He always bore the Brahmasutra or sacred thread on his body, and Rajya- 
sutra in his heart, that is, he incessantly thought about the welfare of the state 
and the king. Kumara had an obedient wife named LaksmI, who was 
beautiful like the goddess LaksmI. She gave birth to three sons-Mahadeva, 
Some^varadeva and Vijaya’’. 2 ; ** 


1 As Kumarapala had no son, we take the word ‘son’ (Ruinarapalasya sutena 
rajna-v. 31) to mean his ‘successor’. We are totally justified, in this 
interpreation, because just after this, Ajayapala, the successor of Kumar- 
pala, is expressly mentioned by*is name ( v. 32), 

2 SU # XV. 1-43. . 
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70 . Thus Some^vara was the son of Kumara and LaksmI. He had two 
brothers, one elder and the other younger, named Mahadeva and Yijaya 
respectively. He has given the history of his ancestors ranging over a long 
period of about 250 years from the days of Mularaja. It is evident from 
this account that SomeSvara was bom in one of the most eminent, learned 
and wealthy Brahmin families of Gujarat. That family hailed from Vadnagar. 
In addition to doing the work of the high priest of the king, some members 
of the family, like Someivara’s father Kumara, could fight and command an 
army successfully. We can say, on the authority of tire Amamacaritra of 
Municandrasuri (1199 A. D.) that the same gentleman was the chief accoun¬ 
tant of Gujarat (Nrpaksapataladhyaksa) for some time and that he had 
revised and corrected the said work at the author’s request. This would 
not appear strange when we look to the manifold duties of the Rajapurohita 
in ancient India, who was not only an expert in the Pastas, but also 
proficient in the Dandaniti or politics, and sometimes had to look after the civil 
and military administration. We have seen above that Vedic learning and 
rituals were highly prized things among the ancestors of Somesvara, and some 
of them were, no doubt, great scholars. But it may he remarked here that 
jtliough Somesvara has given many interesting details about his ancestors, 
he has said nothing about their literary works, if they wrote any. 

‘ Literary works of Somes'vara 

j 71. After eulogizing his ancestors, Somesvara has mentioned a few facts 
about himself in the Surathotsava, He says how contemporary poets like 
Harihara and Subhata appreciated his poetry. 1 By composing a work full of 
poetic merits, and a play, within only half of a Yama (one and a half hour), 
he had. highly entertained the members of the court of Bhlmadeva. 2 . After 
praising his own poetry, and also the poetry and munificence of Vastupala 
in a number of yerses (vv. 48-66), he closes the canto, which shows that 
the author and the patron were fast friends before the composition of the 
Surathotsava. 

72 . In addition to the Surathotsava, based on the Devlmahatmya in the 
Markaiideya Purana, the poet has composed other works. The Klrtikaumudi 
Mahakavya is a panegyric of the glorious deeds of Vastupala and is very 
important for the study of contemporary history and society. He wrote a 
play-Ullagharaghava,® dramatizing the Ramayana story. It was acted in 
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the famous temple at Dvaraka on the Prabodhini EkadaSi, 1 We cannot say 
with certainty whether the play with which SomeSvara entertained the assemb¬ 
ly 0 f Bhlmadeva II was this Ullagharaghava. The Ullagharaghava, as we know 
from the play, was written at the request of the poet’s son Bhalla 4 arman, s 
and was performed at Dvaraka, as already pointed out. But this, however, 
does not exclude the possibility of the Ullagharaghava being identical with 
the play mentioned in the last canto of the Surathotsava, 

73. In addition to these, Somesvara has composed an anthology of 
didactic verses called the Kamamrtaprapa. 3 No scholar has taken any notice 
of the work uptil now. Ramaiataka, a hymn to Rama in one hundred verses, 
is also a work of Somesvara, 4 and was once very popular, judging from the 
number of manuscripts of the poem and of its two commentaries- one by 
Ekanatha and the other by some unknown author. 5 The Abu Prasasti 8 9 of 
Somesvara bears the date of 1287 V. S. (1231 A. D.), the year of installation 
of the image of Neminatha in the temple. The metrical portion in two, out of 
several, Girnar inscriptions of Vastupala are from the pen of Somesvara. 7 His 
Vaidyanatha Prasasti, commemorating the reparation of the Vaidyanatha temple 
at Darbhavati, 8 by king Yisaladeva, bears the date of V. S. 1311 (1255 A. D.), 
which shows that Somesvara lived at least for 16 years after the death of 
Vastupala. The Vaidyanatha Prasasti seems to be his last composition. One 
more Prasasti was written by Someivara, but no trace of it is available to-day. 
That was the PraSasti of the Viranarayana Prasada, built by king Viradhavala 
at Dhavalakka. It contained 108 verses. 8 It can be inferred from the name of 
the monument that it was a temple of NarSyaua or Visnu, No remains of this 
temple nor any other building of VastupSla have survived at modem DhoJkS. 
From his numerous composions on various subjects, it appears that Somesvara 
was a man of liberal outlook. Though he was a devout feiva and gakta and 
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-Ibid, last verse. 
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\\ — Ramagataka, v. 101. 

5 Five manuscripts of the Ramagataka are preserved in the Government 
collection deposited at the Bhandarkar -Institute, Roona* A manuscript 
of the commentary by the anonymous writer was got by me from the 
collection oi Muni $ri Punyavijayaji 

4> FJLS, no. 65; HIG, no. 206. j 


7 PJLS, nos. 38-1 and 40-3; HIG, nos. 207, and 200; PLM, no#. 168 
and 170. 


8 El* VoL I, pp. 20ff.; HIG, no. 215. 

9 RK, p. 59. 
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an adept in the Vedas, he wrote not only poems and plays praising Rama, 
but also Pragastis for the Jaina temples. 

This Somes'vara is different from the author of the Kavyadars'a. 

74. Some scholars have tried to identify our Somesvara with.the author 
of a commentary on the Kavyaprakasa, known as the Kavvadarsa, whose 
name was also Somesvara . 1 But the identification is not correct, as the author 
of the Kavyadarsa was the son of Devaka of the Bharadvaja Gotra , 2 while 

our Somesvara was the son ofKumara of the Vasisfcha Gotra. And hence the 
two authors are different 

Chronology of Somes'vara’s works 

7 5. No work of Somegvara, except his inscriptions, bears any date. But 
the upper or lower limit of at least some of those works can be decided on the 
basis of internal evidence. A comparison of the Surathotsava and the Kirti- 
kaumudl reveals a great difference between the style of these two poems. 
In’ the former, the style appears to be more-or less of the Gaud! type, forced 
and obscure, and full of tiresome puns, while the style of the latter is of the 
Vaidarbhl type, marked by perspicuity, and makes one believe that here the 
model was that of Kalidasa. One cannot with certainty view this difference 
of style as a criterion of priority in time, but it tempts one to believe that 
probably the work of the Gaudi style may have been earlier. This surmise 
is further corroborated by the subject-matter of the two poems. The Sura¬ 
thotsava is more or less an allegory of the political misfortunes of BhJmadeva 
II and the re-establishment of his power at Auahilavad. We know from a 
grant dated 1224 A. D., that by that- time one Jayantasimha had usurped 
the throne of Auahilavad (para 48). Naturally, Bluma had to take refiige 
somewhere, and he could regain his lost kingdom in 1225 or 1226-in any case, 
before 1227 A. D. (GMRI, Vol. II, p. 359) through the faithful services of 
Lavanaprasada and his son. The Surathotsava also describes similar 
misfortunes of, and regaining of power by a mythical king Auratha (para 
169-71), and it is quite probable that Somes'vara may have chosen the story 
of Suratha as the theme of his poem on account of its striking similarity with 
contemporary events, and that he may have written the work to comme¬ 
morate the re-establishment of Bhlmadeva’s power, sometime about 1227 
A. D. The Iurtikaumudl (IX. 31) narrates the events of Vastupala’s life, 
including the temples that he built at Satrunjaya, and on the reasons adduced 
by Kathavate (KK, intro., p. 17) it was composed after 1232 A. D. Nothing 
definite can be said about the dates of the Karnamrtaprapa and the Ramasa- 

taka, though on the basis of stylistic improvements, I would like to consider 
both of them as later than the Sarathotsava. 

.1 Peterson, Report V,- p. 84; CO, Vol. I, pp. 102 and 737. Also vide STJ, 
intro, p. 16. . 

2 1 11 (JBC, intro., p. 62 n.) 

This Somesvara must have livd in or before the 12th century A. D., as the 
manuscript of his work in the Jesaliner Bhandar is dated 1213 V. S. = 1227 
A. d. (Ibid, p. 43). 

7 
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Stray verses of Somes'vara 

76. The Prabandhas give a number of references and anecdotes which 
bear upon Somsvara’s relation with Vastupala. All these cannot be taken at 
their face-value, but a critical examination of them reveals that they are based 
upon historical facts I have been able to gather a number of such references, 
out of which some important and interesting ones may be mentioned here: 

Once in rainy season Vastupala and Somesvara had been to the port of 
Stambhatirtha. At that time horses imported from some foreign country 1 
were being brought down from the ships. Vastupala looked at the horses and 
gave the following Samasya to Someivara- 

WTrtfg': W 1 

to which Somes'vara gave a swift answer as follows- 

And he was promptly rewarded with a gift of 16 horses. 2 

On one occasion the members of the literary circle had assembled. 
Vastupala and Tejapala were also present. A Samasya was given-^i: fife 

i Somesvara promptly composed a couplet and the seemingly 
irrelevant words of the Samasya became full of meaning- 

t JT*m: 5 T% 3 >: fife 3 T 11 

Highly pleased at this gift of ready poetry, Vastupala gave Somesvara 
a present of 16 thousand drammas. 3 

Once when Someivara came to Vastupala’s mansion he was given 
a seat, which he did not occupy. When asked the reason for this, he 
uttered the following verse- 

Having heard this the minister gave nine thousand drammas. 4 

During one of his Samghayatras to Satrufijaya, the minister was wor¬ 
shipping the Jina, when the supplicants ran towards him all at a time. Looking 
to the crowd Somesvara spoke the following verse- 

The Prabandhas say that for this he received a large sum as a gift.® 

When Vastupala returned from the campaign in which he defeated 
Samkha, he was received by Somesvara with the following ,4loka— 

1 It is well-known that high-breed horses were imported in India from 
foreign countries like Arabia (BP, Vol. XC, pp. 195 f). There were settle¬ 
ments of Arab merchants in the coastal cities. Sadik or Said was probably 
a wealthy and influential one among them (vide supra para 59). 

2 PE, p, 121; VC, VII. 377-84. 

3 ibid. 

4 PC, p. 104; T7T, p. 76. 

o PK, p. 116; UT, p, 74. 
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RrlYflsfq- rtcrt ft waitoer zr w : 111 

77. In addition to these specimens, the Pnibandhas have quoted a number 
of stray extempore verses spoken by Some^vara on particular occasions. His 
praise of Tejapala when the latter returned after defeating Ghughula, 2 beauti¬ 
ful description of the Lalitfisara, a lake built by Vastupala at Palitaua and 
named after his wife, 3 laudatory verses for Vastupala during the Samghayatra 
on Satrunjaya, 4 verses in praise of Vlradhavala when he held durbar after a 
victory- 5 these are some of the illustrations in point The Suktimuktavali of 
Jahlaua contains four verses 6 of SomeSvuradeva. Now, we know that there 
were more than one poets of this name/ and one is not quite sure whether 
the author of these verses is our Somegvara. But considering the fact that 
the Suktimuktavali contains verses of several other Sanskrit poets from Guja¬ 
rat-like Hemacandra, Somaprabha, STipala, Vastupala, Vagbhain, Vijayapala, 
Prahladana, Durlabharaja, Devaboclhi or Devabodha, 7 8 9 Kumudacandra, ArasI 
Thakkura or Arislmlia and also two verses ascribed to Jayusirhha Sidhharaja, 
the famous king of Auahilavad, it is quite possible that the said Somegvara- 
deva is none other than our author. The probability becomes stronger when 
we know that our author prefers to mention himself as Somesvaradeva, just 
as the compiler of the Suktimuktavali has done. Moreover, the Suktimuktavali 
quotes two verses from the Vaidyanathaprasasti, 0 which is definitely a work 
of Somes'vara. The anthologies seldom quote from inscriptions, and the fact 
that the Vaidyanathapras'asti is quoted that way shows that it was considered 
a composition of high literary merit. 10 It is interesting to note that a verse 

1 PPS, p. 7 4. 

2 PPS, p. 69; YC, III. 428-33. 

3 Ibid, p. 72 ; also PC, p. 102; YC, YI. 512; UT, p. 79. 

4 YC, VI. 83; UT, p, 75. 

5 YC, III. 464-68. 

7 Krisbnamachariar, Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 1108-9. 

8 The Prabhavakacarita (ch. 21) says that Devabodha had come to Ana- 
hil&vad during the reign of Sidhharaja and had come in contact with 
the poet &ripala. He is said to be an Acar)a of the Bhagavata sect. 
Both Devabodha and Srlpala were favourites of Sidhharaja, though their 
relations were anything but friendly (R. C. Parikh, Kavyanusasana, intro., 
pp. 255 ff.). 

9 #fRTT^° and As the text of the Prasasti has been 

, found in a very fragmentary form owing to the delapidated state of the 

slab bearing the inscription, it has not been possible to trace out 
these verses, 

10 Another inscription quoted in the Suktimuktavali is ihe Somanathapra- 
sasti, evidenty an inscription from Gujarat etc,). As the 

verse is not found in any of the extant inscriptions connected with the 
famous Somanatha temple, it may belong to some earlier Prasasti of the 
same shrine, which was repaired more than once. 
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from the Klrtikaumudl (VII. 79. ) has found place in the 

Vasanta Yilasa, an old Gujarati Phagu of the 15th century A. D. 

Somes'vara abandoned the Vyasavidya after the death of Vastupala 

78. Somes'vara’s verses in praise of Vastupala, referred to above, reveal 
the respect and admiration of a friend. Vastupala has also paid tribute to the 
scholarship, poetic merits and high position of Somes'vara in equally glowing 
terms (in the verse quoted in the beginning of the para 68 ). According to 
the Prabandhas, it was Somes'vara who had saved Vastupala twice from the 
wrath of king Vlsaladeva (vide supra para 54). When Visaladeva was 
harassing Vastupala and Tejapala, inspite of their previous obligations on him, 
Somes'vara readily composed a verse suggesting the ruler’s ingratitude, and the - 
kino- was ashamed. 1 The Prabandha notes that after the death of 

o 

Vastupala, Somes'vara abandoned the Vyasavidya to mark his deep sense of 
bereavement at the loss of his great friend, and refused to recite the Puranas, 
though pressed by the king. And the king appointed another man named 
Ganapati Vyasa to do the work. 2 There seems to be truth in the tradition 
as we find Ganapati Vyasa as the writer of the second Pras'asti of Nanaka 
in 1272 A. D., in which he mentions himself as the author of a work called 
Dharadhvamsa, commemorating Visaladeva’s victory over Malva. 3 It is 
clear that Ganapati Vyasa had become the court-poet of Vlsaladeva. 

79. We do not know the date of Somes'vara’s death, just as we do not 
get his birth-date. He was living at least upto 1255 A. D., the date of the 
Vaidyanathapras'asti. 


(ii) Harihara 

jprr ng Jf-n jprr €tsfq- stoh: 1 strewn nnicrfc to 11 

—Vastupala 4 

TOmrro d tot to 1 ^ sfccc ^brr tovtsw 11 

—Somegvara 5 

80 . Harihara appears to be one of the prominent literary figures of the 
time, as Rajasekhara has devoted one whole Prabandha to him in the Praban- 
dhakoia, and Vastupala also held his poetry in high esteem. According to 
the PrabandhakoSa, 6 Harihara was a descendant of Srfharsa, author of the 
famous Naisadhiyacarita (circa 1 174 A. D. ) 7 , one of the most formidable, 
yet poetic compositions in Sanskrit literature. It was Harihara who had 
brought the first manuscript of the Naisadha to Gujarat and it was at the 

_ __ ___ I 

1 PK, P . 126; VC, III. 332; VTK, p. 80. 

2 PPS, p. SO. 

3 HIG, no. 219, v. 18. 

4: Quoted in PK, p. 58, 

5 KK, I. 25. 

6 PK, pp. 58 ff. 

7 Pandita ^ivadatta, Naisadhiyacarita, intro., pp. 9-13; Krish na tnachar iar, 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 177-78. 
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initiative of Vastupala that the work got a wide currency in the province, as a 
result of which the oldest commentaries of the work were written solely in 
Gujarat 

Traditional account of Harihara 

8 I. The Prabandha says that Harihara was a rich man, and came to 
Gujarat with a caravan of 50 camels, 200 horses and 500 men from the Gauda 
country. While on the way, he gave food to the hungry v\ ith a liberal hand. 
When he came to the outskirts of Dhavalakka he sent a man to the court to 
carry intimation of his arrival, and convey his blessings to Viradhavala, Vastupala 
and SomeSvara. Vastupala and Viradhavala were glad that such a scholar had 
come to their land and decided to receive him next day in a public 
procession. But Somegvara became jealous, and did not show 
enough courtesy even to speak with the messenger. Next day, Harihara 
was received with great honour by the king and the minister and 
was lodged in a mansion. Since then, everyday, Harihara used 
to come to the court, where literary discussions were carried on. Once 
Viradhavala asked Harihara to examine the poetic merits of 108 verses 
of the PraSasti of the Vlranarayana Prasada built by him. The PraSasti was a 
composition of Somegvara, and Harihara, who -was angry at the apparent jealousy 
of the court-poet, said—“1 have seen all these verses in the shrine called the 
Sarasvatikanthabharaua Prasada, built by Bhojadeva in Ujjayinl. If you are 
not convinced of the truth of my statement, hear me; I recite all the verses 
one by one.” And he recited all the verses in due order. Viradhavala and 
Vastupala became sorry, and Somes'vara who was thus charged with 
plagiarism became so much ashamed that he was not able even to show his 
face. Sometime after, Somes'vara went to Vastupala and told how wrongly 
he was made a butt of ridicule. Vastupala advised him to befriend Harihara, 
and both of them went to Harihara’s house. Somes'vara requested Harihara 
to absolve him from the wrong charge of plagiarism; and Harihara accepted 
to do so. Next day in the court, Harihara said that the goddess Sarasvati 
was pleased with him, and that he could recite 108 verses of any description 
if he had heard them only once, and gave the example of the verses of Some- 
s'vara’s Pras'asti, which he had recited that way. To convince the king and 
the courtiers about the veracity of his statement Harihara did show again 
several such intellectual feats there and then. Viradhavala asked Harihara~“if 
such was the case, why did you accuse Somes'vara of plagiarism T Harihara 
replied that he had done so because Somes'vara had insulted him. But after 
all, the matters had become clear and both the literary men became friends 
through the intervention of Viradhavala, and Somes'vara's literary career was 
shown to be spotless. After that the literary discussions in the court became 
more lively, and at times Harihara used to recite verses from the Naisadha, 
The Naisadha which was composed about 1174 A. D., was not known in 
Gujarat by the time of Vastupala, and all became astonished by the poetic 
merits of the work which was also full of scholarship. Once, when questioned 
by Vastupala, Harihara said that the verses were from the poem Naisadha and 
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that $rihar<?a was its author. Vastupala asked for the manuscript of the work ; 
and Harihara lent it only for one night, as it was very rare. Vastupala got it 
copied down during the night, and put it in his own library after binding it with 
old strings and making it dusty by strewing scented powders over it. When Hari¬ 
hara came next morning to get his book back the minister spoke, “I remember 
that I have got this work in my library.” He told his men to bring the book 
and the new copy of the manuscript was found out after some delay and 
shown to Harihara. Harihara was astonished, and said, “This is your stra¬ 
tegy. None else is clever enough to do this. You have punished the 
enemies in a fitting manner, established the influence of jaina, Vaisnava and 
,$aiva religions, and put the dynasty of your master on the path of glory. 1 

Study and circulation of the Naisadha in Gujarat 

82 . We cannot be sure whether the above account given in the 
PrabandhakoSa is quite accurate in its details. According to Biihler 3 
and others, the Jaina Prabandhas are composed on the basis of historical 
traditions preserved and transmitted through the Vrddhaparampara or through 
a line of teachers, and there is every probability that the account as a whole 
may be correct. It also throws some light on the atmosphere of the 
courts, where a number of poets and scholais gathered together, and 
competed with each other for royal or ministerial favour. There is no 
reason to doubt that the first manuscript of the Naisadha was brought by 
Harihara, and that Vastupala was instrumental in the circulation of that 
work in the literary world of Gujarat, because the oldest manuscripts of 
it are available only in Gujarat. Two palm-leaf manuscripts of the Naisadha 
as old as V. S. 1304 (1248 A. D. ) and V. S. 1395 (1339 A. D.) are preserved 
in the Jaina Bhandar at Patau. 3 One more palm-leaf manuscript copied 
down in V. S. 1378 (1322 A. D.) is preserved in the Jaina Bhandar 
at Jesalmer 4 , and there are a few other palm-leaf manuscripts 
without any date, at both the places. 5 It_ has also been shown that a 
copy of the Naisadha was put in the Bharatl-Bhandagara or the library 
of king Vlsaladeva, 6 which may be possibly from the original manuscript 
in the possession -of Harihara or from its copy which was procured by 
Vastupala. The oldest commentaries of that celebrated poem are also 
from Gujarat—one by Vidyadhara, known as the Sahityavidyadhari, and the 
other by the famous Candu Pandita of Dhavalakka. The commentaty 
of Vidyadhara was composed probably during the reign of Vlsaladeva (1238- 
1261 A. D.), as the author has commented upon the text as it was found 
in the manuscript in the Royal library of Vlsaladeva. 1 The commentary 
of Candu Pandita was written in 1353 V. S. (1297 A. D.), according to 

1 PK, pp. 58 £E ~ 

2 Biihler, Life of Hemacandraearya, p. 4. 

3 PBC, pp. 64 and 113. 

4 JBC, p. 14. 

5 Ibid, pp. 13, 16, 17; PBC, p. 170. 

6 Handiqui, < p. oit., p. 9. 

7 S&ndesara, BHV, Vol. Ill, p. 26. 



the author’s own statement. 1 The wide popularity of the Naisadha in the 

scholarly world of GujarSt within a century of its composition was mainly 

due to Harihara’s coming to Gujarat, and also to the scholastic activities 

of the literary circle patronized by Vastupala and the Vaghela kings like 

Vfradhavala and Visaladeva. The visit of Harihara reminds one of 

the visit of the poet Bihlaua, who had also come to Gujarat from the far 

off land of Kashmir, and had composed a play-Karnasundari Natika- 

staying at Auahilavad, during the reign of Kama, the father of Sidhharaja 
(para 38). 

Stray verses of Harihara 

83 . According to SomeSvara's statement in the Kfrtikaumudi, Harihara 
was a distinguished poet. If Harihara wrote any works they have not been 
discovered. A number of verses ascribed to him are found in the Prabandhas. 
His two verses in praise of Vfradhavala when the latter came to receive him 
along with Vastupala, 2 his praise of Vastupala when the minister gave away 
to the supplicants the gold obtained from a golden staff sent to Vfradhavala 
by a foreign king as a token of his submission, 3 and his verses on the occasion 
of the Samghayatra of Vastupala, 4 are particularly interesting. The Sukti- 
muktavali and the iSarmgadharapadhhati contain a number of verses in the 

name of Harihara, but we are not sure whether they are the compositions of 
our Harihara or of some other poet of that name. 

8 4. We do not know exactly how long Harihara lived in Gujarat, but 
from the account given in the Prabandha it appears that he must have stayed 
at Dhavalakka at least for a few years. The Prabandha says that once 
Harihara went to Prabhasa to pay his homage to the god SomeSvara or 
Somanatha. But there, because of similarity in name he was reminded of 
the rough behaviour of the poet SomeSvara towards him, and at once burst 

forth into two verses, one of which runs as follows and also contains the name 
of its composer— 

3 ? 2fti ^ m rag we w f%vg 1 

sutkt ?r ufa: smfo wrr it 5 

And he gave half of his wealth to the supplicants and taking the rest 
with him came to Dhavalakka from where taking leave of Vfradhavala and 
Vastupala went to Kagf. 6 

1 Ibid. 

2 STCPtg p. 58. 

3 3?r:! gpjf g Ibid, p. 61. 

4 VFir: g VO, VI. 79-80. 

5 PK, p. 61. The other verse is srr^pT "flgHK 0 * The interpretation of the 
verse 3 ^ jjfgo by Rajasekhara does not appear to be historically correct, 
because both Somesvara and Harihara have praised the poetry of each 
other (KK, I. 25; SU, XV. 44), and though their acquaintance had 
begun with mutual jealousy,it had developed into an admiring friendship. 

The Prabandha, as it can be seen, has put more emphasis on the tradition 
of their jealousy. 

6 PK, p. 61. 
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(iii) Nan aka 


&JR5 SFMf# 55f =3 ?RR RR? rvtr; I 
3$ 5TTT TRWf-VR >TT% ^ RTO^RpMq'R’I. I 
=st=^ 2 rssq-g ^df jnqfnfr -v. i 

T^-fOT 3£RT H?r 3^1 RfR 3 'RW R 5^ frpfa; II 

—Gauapati Vyasa 1 


8 5. Nanakabhufci or Nanaka was bom in an aristocratic family of 
learned Brahmins, just like Somes'vara and Harihara. He was a court poet 
of king Visaladeva, and had also come in contact with Vastupala. He had 
established a Sarasvatisadas or college of learning at Prabhasa Patau 
where the river Sarasvati falls into the sea. Two Pras'astis 3 recording 
the establishment of the college are found, and a good deal of information 
regarding Nanaka and his family can be obtained from them. The first 
Pras'asti is not dated, while the second one bears the date of 1328 V. S. 
(1272 A. D.), which is the eleventh year after king Vlsaladeva’s death. 
Even in the first Pras'asti Visaladeva has been referred to as Tridas'asuhrd 
or “the friend of Gods”, which shows that he was not living. We can infer 
from this that Nanaka was considerably junior in age both to Visaladeva and 
Vastupala. 


Family-history of Nanaka 

8 6. Nanaka’s family was staying at Anandapura or Nagara (modern Vad- 
nagar). He was a Nagar Brahmin by caste, and his gotra was Kapisthala. The 
Praiastis begin Iris genealogy from a man named Somesvara. Somes'vara was 
born in the village Gunja near Vadnagar, which belonged to the Brahmins of the 
Vaijavapa gotra, as it was given in gift to some Brahmin of that gotra by a 
Caulukya king, who was pleased with the former's ministership. 4 Somes'vara 
was an Acarya and the pupils taught by him also became very learned. 
He had a wife named Slta and a son named Amata, who was an expert in 
sacrificial rituals. Amata's wife was Sajjarn, and she bore him a son 
named Govinda, who was learned like God Brahman. Govinda had two 
wives—Lachi and suhava. Suhava was so full of excellences that no 
efforts to praise her could do them full justice. In her company-' 
Govinda paid off three debts, and having taken ablution in the sacred Reva 


1 The second Prasasti of Nanaka, yv. 14-15. 

2 The site of the college of Nanaka is to be seen even to-day at Prabhasa 
Patau, near the temple of Brahmesvara. There, the Sarasvati-Puja 
(ceremonial worship of Sarasvati) is done every year on the last day of 
the Navaratri festival. 

3 IA, VoL XI, pp 98 if. Also HIG, nos. 218—19; Gadre, Important 
Inscriptions from the Baroda State, pp. 14 £fL 

4 Though Somesvara belonged to the Kapisthala gotra, he was born in a 

village belonging to the Yaijavapa gotra; so it can be inferred 1 , that the 
village Gunja must be a place of his maternal grandfather. Yidefe.O. 
Modi, Acarya, Dhruva Smaraka Grautha ( Guj.), p, 386. “ 
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entered the fourth stage of life. He had three sons. The eldest among them 

w o 

was Purusottama, who was a student of the Vedas. The youngest son was 
named Malhaua, who flourished at the court of the king, being proficient 
in the six gunas. He had done a pilgrimage to Kas% and could recite the 
whole of the Rgveda. Govinda’s second son was Nanaka who was wealthy 
and was also a favourite of Sarasvati. Nanaka made a deep study of the 
Katantra grammar. He had a thorough grasp of the whole of the Rgveda, and 
was proficient in the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the.Puranas and the Smrtis, 
an expert in the Kavya, the Nataka and the Alamkara. He was also a 
poet, as the Pra^asti mentions that Sarasvati had resided on his tongue to 
remove her bereavement caused by the passing away of her sons in the form 
of ancient poets. He has been mentioned as an ornament of the Nagar 
community first Pragasti, v. 23 ). The name of his wife was 

Laksrm, who was a jewel of both the families. His son was Gamgadhara, 
about whose achievements the Prasasti is silent, but whom it gives blessings, 
which shows that he was comparatively young at the time. 

Nanaka patronized by Visaladeva 

8 7. Visaladeva bestowed great favours on Nanaka, He gave Nanaka a 
mansion in a locality of the Brahmins called the Visalabrahmapuri built by 
himself at Prabhasa and thus made him a resident of the holy place. At the 
time of worshipping Somanatha, Visaladeva had given him the town of 
Vagasara (modern Bagasara in Saurastra) as gift. Nanaka, in his turn, used 
to please the king by reciting the sweet texts from the Puratias while the 
king was alive, and satisfied him by doing the kSradhha after he became ‘a 
friend of the gods/ Virabhadra, the head of the shrine of Somanatha, had 
given Nanaka the seventh share of the revenue of the town of Mamgala 
Grama (modem Mangrol on the southern coast of Saurastra), pleased by his 
worship of Somanatha. Nanaka was well-known for his hospitality, and also 
helped his friends and relatives with a liberal hand. 

Nanaka-a patron of poets 

8 8. Thus we get sufficient information about Nanaka, his family and 
ancestors. His opulence and his love of learning were not the poetic exagger¬ 
ations of a panegyrist, for we know that he established and maintained a 
college. He was wealthy enough to patronise other poets; his first Prasasti 
has been written by the poet Kxsna, son of Ratna and the grandson, of the 
author of the Kuvalaya§vacarita, who was nick-named Balasarasvatl by the 
people pleased by his Astavadhana powers, and the second one was composed 
by Gauapati Vyasa, the author of the Dharadhvamsa (para 78). 

Kanaka’s praise of Vasiupala 

89 . We do not possess any work from the pen of Nanaka, though the 
PraSastis speak much of his poetic achievements. An incomplete inscription 
from Vanthali in Saurastra 1 seems to be a composition of Nanaka, as the 
author mentions himself as an inhabitant of Anandapura, gives Kaplsthala as 

- ■ — ■■■ . —. . . .—... . .. - . .——.... - .— ..I ■■-■■■■ . . . 1. .. — 1 11 . . .. . ********* . .... 

1 Annals, Vol V, p. 171j HIG, no. 225. 

8 
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bis gotra und mentions Govindn ns his father. The lust line hns been insen- 
bed" only half, and thus the inscription has remained incomplete, and we do 
not get author’s name. The date is also not known, as the first line is broken. 
This inscription can be considered a rare specimen of the poetiy of Nanaka. 
The PrabandhakoSa informs ns that when Amaracandra entered the court of 
Visaladeva (vide para 103 ) his poetic faculties were tested by several poets 
including Nanaka. 1 Again, we get a further specimen of Nanaka’s versificat¬ 
ion, which is especially noteworthy as it is indicative of his contact with 
Vastupala: Once several poets were praising the generosity of Vastupala, the 
minister’s head hanging down in embarassed modesty. At that time the 
yo ung Nanaka uttered the following verse- 

gesrr eat srftw sj^rmftKr: tenrreftre Iftr tra; 1 
And the poet was awarded precious gifts. 2 

(iv) Yas'ovlra, 

sspftfo it ^ m m % fMt n ft 1 mi fM 1 

—Vastupala 3 

gtri 'ftRofi g# *rr# ^ «ft; ^r%^rr 11 

—Somesvara 4 

Yas'ovira-a close friend of Vastupala 

90 . Yagovira was a close friend of Vastupala. Somesvara has praised 
both these friends in a verse by describing them as "two sons of the goddess 
SarasvatL' 5 Yaiovira was a Vanik and professed the jaina religion, though 
nothing is known about his specific caste. He was a minister of the Cohaua 
king Udayasimha of Jabalipura (modera jhalor in Rajputana ). 6 The Kirti- 
kaumud! has clearly mentioned him as “the minister of the Cohaua king”, 7 
though it has not given the ruler’s name. In the drama Hammiramadamar- 
dana (V. 48) of Jayasimhasuri, Vastupala has been represented as honouring 
Yalovira as his elder brother. It can be said on the authority of the same 

1 PK, 62. Here Nanaka has been referred to as the Vlsalanagarfya or 
coming from Vlsalanagara (modern Visnagar in North Gujarat); in 
the same work elsewhere (p. 120) he is mentioned as the Mah&nagarlya 
or coming from Vadnagar. But it is evident on the authority of the 

. contemporary Prasastis that Nanaka was an inhabitant of Vadnagar, and 
not of Vlsalanagara. 

2 PK, p. 120. According to the PPS (p. 60), the sum awarded was 16000* 
The TJT (p. 65) informs that Vastup&la gave Nanaka a tongue of gold. 
In a later collection of Prabandhas included in the PPS (p. 74) this verse 
has been ascribed to Somesvara. 

3 Quoted in PC, p. 102. 

4 KK, I. 27. 

5 Ibid, I. 29. 

' 6 VO, ch. VIII; PPS, p 49 

7 KK, I. 28. 
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work that Yagovira had rendered considerable help to Tejapala in 
.making Vastupala's strategy successful against the Muslim invasion (which 
is the theme of the HMM), and that Yaiovrra’s advice was sought by Teja¬ 
pala on all important matters at that time, as Marvad and Meva i were the 
places of action (HMM, V. 47 and p. 54). The name of YaSovira’s father 
was also Udayasimha, as is known with certainty from his inscriptions. 1 The 
Puratanaprabandhasamgraha has given Dusaja as name of his father, and has 
also quoted some Apabhramia Duhas recited by the bards, 2 mentioning him 
as ggr g sT (vide para 93 ); and this means that Dusaja may be another name 
of YaSovira’s father Udayasimha. Yasovira’s wife was SuhagadevT; he had 
five sons, out of which the name of only one, Karmasimha, is known. 

Yas'ovira’s knowledge of the S'ilpas'astra 

91 . YaSovIra was also known as the Sarasvatlkanthabharana, 3 probably 
on account of his love for learning and his patronage of poets. Inscriptions call 
him Kavindrabandhu, 4 perhaps on account of his close relationship with 
Vastupala. Someivara has devoted to him not less than four laudatory verses 
in the first canto of his Kjrtikaumudi, which also speak of his intimate 
contact with SomeSvara’s patron. We get the description of his meeting 
with Vastupala at the time of the installation ceremony of the Lunavasati in 
1231 A. D. Udayasimha, the lord of jabalipura, the chief of Nadul and Par- 
mar Somasimha of Candravati were among the royal personalities who had arriv¬ 
ed to attend the function, and there were hundreds of officials from the towns 
and villages of the Caulukya kingdom. 5 YaSovira had also arrived with his king. 
Vastupala welcomed him with a number of verses, and YoSovIra, in his turn, 
praised Vastupala with two poetic verses. 6 Yosovira has been mentioned in 
the Prabandhas as an authority on the science of architecture, and he was 
asked to give an opinion on the architecture of the Abu temple. Then Yos'o- 
vira drew attention of Sobhanadeva, the chief architect, to the following defects 
according to the i§ilpas'Sstra-“In the assembly-hall the broad passage between 
the two female statues is altogether inappropriate in the temple of a Tirtham- 
kara, and is forbidden by the treatises on architecture. Moreover, this arch 
over the door that leads into the inner cell of the temple, on account of the 
two lions on it, altogether disturbs the worship of the god; and moreover, the 
hall of the elephants adorned with the statues of ancestors in the back-part of 

1 PJLS, nos. 108, 109, 213. 

2 PPS, pp. 50-51. This Yasovira should not be considered identical with 
Yosovira under whose patronage the play Prabudhharauhineya was acted 
(para 38), because the latter was a son of Pasu, and a senior contem¬ 
porary of our YaSovIra, and lived during the reign of Samar asimha, the 
father of XJdayasiihha, under whom our Yosovira worked as minister 
( PJLS, no. 352; JSI, p. 325 n.). 

3 PK, p. 123. 

*r: ti (PJLS, nos. 108, 109, 213). 

5 VO. oh. VIII. 

6 PO, pp. 101 —2; PK, 124 ; PPS, pp. 70 - 71 . 
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tlis temple, is fatal to the long life of tbs man who built the tempi©. That an 
intelligent architect should have committed these irremediable faults is to be_ 
ascribed to the force of actions in a former life, which, must always produce 
their effect." And thus giving the decision Yos'ovira returned to his place, 1 

Yas'ovlra—a poet and a patron of literature. 

92 From his verses quoted in the Prabandhas it seems that Yosovira 
was a* Sanskrit poet not devoid of merits. This is further corroborated by 
the fact that the Kirtikaumudi has compared him with the poets Kalidasa, ' 
Magha and Abhinanda. 2 But no work of YoSovIra has come down to us. 
Being a man in an eminent position, he was also a patron of literature. In 
a palm-leaf manuscript of a Sanskrit anthology of verses preserved in the 
Samghav! pada BhSudar at Patau (no. 52 of the incomplete section), I 
saw several verses in praise of minister YoSovira in the section called 
SajjanapragamsS or the praise of the good. As the manuscript is fragmentary, 
we do not know either the date of composition or of copying or the name 
of the anthology or of the compiler. But this is enough to show how 
Yosovira was held in high esteem by some poets. Jayamamgalasuri, grand- 
pupil of Vadi Devasuri and author of the Prasasti of Cacigedeva on the 
Sundha hills in Rajasthan, had uttered the following verse, when Yosovira 
installed the image of Mahavlra in a temple called the Candana Vasati 
built by him at Jhalor— 

zraw'Sra' fro srftCTr 1 crsajgfarf *r qw u 3 

And the rhetorician Manikyacandra (see para 129-30), author of a 
commentary Samketa on the KavyaprakaSa, thus praised Yogovlra on an 
occasion— 

zrarifc feisMUg ri TOFFS’ ftPrcRr I * Rrfcr 3# 

% 

93. Yosovira was well-known among the Caracas or bards, because 
he patronized them with ample gifts. Several Apabhramfia Duhas of the 
bards recited in his praise have been preserved in the Prabandhas, and 
they are important not only for the personal history of Yosovira and 
his patronage of the bards, but also for the study of the Apabhram^a folk- 
literature of Gujarat and Rajasthan, a valuable part of which has been preserved 
in the Prakrit Grammar of Hemacandra, and works like the Prakrit * 
Pimgala. When Yosovira concluded a treaty with Visaladeva of Dhavalakka 
on behalf of his ruler Udayasimha and thus made the latter's kingdom 
safe, a bard uttered the following Apabhrams'a couplet— 

1 PC, p. 101. A further list of such architectural defects will be found in 
the PK, p. 124 We are not sure if these lhts of defects, in their 
entirety, really came from Yosovira. But we may say that he might have 
criticized the architecture of the temple from the point of view of the 
Yastusastra, which points out not only artistic defects, but what may be 
called defects according to rules derived from superstitious beliefs. 

2 KK, I. 26. 

3 PPS, p. 50 . 

4 Ibid, p. 50. 
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to 3TT3 to f?r ! 
to ^ 5 i 01 oti#t cm OTi n 1 

“O son of Dusaj ! had you been in Lamka just as you are here, the 
kingdom of the great king Ravaua would not have gone,” 

94 . As we have seen, Yos'ovira had built a temple in Jhalor. He had 
installed an image of Santinatha, the i6th Tlrthamkara, in a temple constru¬ 
cted for the spiritual welfare of his mother, in 1233 A. D. ( 1288 V. S.) at 
Madri (near Eranapura Roadjn Man-ad ), 2 and had also built two" Deva- 
kulikas or small shrines on Abu in 1235 A. D. ( 1291 V. S. ). 3 From the 
inscriptions in these places it seems that Yos'ovira was a follower of the 
Acarya ^Sntisuri of the Sanderaka gachha of the jaina iSvetarobara sect. 

•V 

(v) Subhata 

5 l*to 'OT^rra: H: €lsft i ^rifsrrft sftrw torat q pHk t 11 

—Somes'vara 4 

9 5 . Nothing is known about the personal history of Subhata, but his 
connection'with the literary circle of Vastupalais attested by the fact that 
Somes'vara has praised his poetry along with that of other poets of the circle 
like Naracandra, Vijayasena, Harihara and Yos'ovira; and that the Surathot- 
sava informs us how Subhata and Harihara appreciated the poetry of Some¬ 
s'vara (see para 71). Only a one-act Sanskrit drama of Subhata, 
the Dutamgada, which is called a Chayanataka by the author, has come down 
to us. As is mentioned in the prologue, it was acted in Auahilavad by the 
order of king Tribhuvanapala ( 1242-1244 A. D.) on the occasion of a festival 
in honour of the late king Kumarapala. But when we take into consideration 
the title of Kavipravara or ‘the chief among the poets’ bestowed upon Subhata 
by Somes'vara, it appears that he may have mitten some greater works 
worthy enough to justify that title. Subhata has also described himself in the 
prologue as proficient in logic. 

(vi) Arisimha 

otpit toft ot 11 

—Amaracandrasuri 6 

Arisimha and Amaracandra 

9 6 . Thakkura Arisimha was the son of Lavanyasimha or Lavanasimha . 6 
He was a favourite of Vastupala, and had received from him land and 

Ll ' l,in ' ' _____ r rj ' ' ~ 1U "~ f ' ' " ' ‘ ** rl ” .J-ii—I . • ■ n u i r i... i.tt-t-, Mn n n -r-rtn. jl._, 

1 Ibid, p. 52. Two other Apabhrarfcsa couplets in praise of Yasovlra are 
quoted in the same work (pp. 50-51). One couplet in TJdayasimha’s 
praise is also found there. 

2 JSI, p. 389, 

3 PJLS, nos. 108 - 9 . 

4 KK, I. 24. 

6 SS, X. 46. 

6 Ibid, VIII. 48 and X. 46. 
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other gifts, just like Somes'vara, the author of the KirtikaumudL 1 According to 
the Prabandhakos'a, he was a follower of Jinadattasuri of the Vayada 
gachha, 2 and as such he may be considered a Jam. Though Arisimha 
was a layman, he was a Kalaguru or preceptor in fine arts of the famous 
poet and rhetorician Amaracandra. 3 Amaracandra held Arisimha and his poetry 
in high esteem, as is clear from his works, and both the literary men, one 
a layman and another a monk, worked in close collaboration. Just as 
Arisimha had initiated Amaracandra into poetic art, it was Amaracandra 
who brought the former to the court of Visaladeva. Once Visaladeva 
asked Amaracandra, “who is your teacher in fine art ?” Amara said, “the 
poet-prince Arisimha.” “Then bring him to me to-morrow morning” (answered 
the king). The following morning Amaracandra led the poet before the king. 
The king sat leaning on his sword and asked, “is this the poet-prince ?” He 
answered, “yes." Then the king said, “recite something suitable to the 
occasion.” Thereupon Arisimha recited four verses in which he praised 
Vlsaladeva’s sword. The prince was so charmed that he bestowed a 
permanent appointment and a high salary upon the poet. Soon, afterwards 
the salary was doubled, because he described skilfully in a metrical form 
a blade of grass which the king held in his hand. 4 

The Sukrtasamklrtana and its date 

9 7. Poetic fame of Arisimha had spread outside Gujarat and a number 
of his verses have been included in the anthologies like the Suktimuktavali 5 
and the ^armgadharapadhhati. 8 In these anthologies he has been ment¬ 
ioned as Arasl Thakkura. ArasI is clearly the current form in Prakrit of his 
name and the identification becomes all the more probable when we find 
that in the Prabandhakoga his name has been spelt as Arasimha, the form 
which is so near to Arasl of the anthologies. The Upadesataramginl has 
quoted a verse of Arisimha in praise of Vastupala, for which, according to 
that work, the former was awarded the sum of two thousand. 7 But most 
remarkable specimen of the poetic activity of Arisimha is his Mahakavya 
Sukrtasamklrtana written in praise of his patron Vastupala for commemora¬ 
ting his good deeds. Five verses at the end of each canto of this Mahakavya 
are the compositions not of Arisimha, but of Amaracandra or Amara Paudita. 
It is stated, “in this work which Arisimha composed, Amara Paudita wrote 
these four verses canto by canto.” 3 The number refers to the preceding four 

H — - .. .-ir- ■ 1 . 1 - - - . p — — k - » I.. ■ - — ■■ 

1 TJT, p, 79. 

2 PK, p. 6i 

3 PK, p. 6L 

4 Ibid, p, 63, 

5 arft&gsro, crfl^r iff fi», ^ wtfE 0 , 5rerr°. It may 

be remarked that gjwiio is wrongly ascribed here to Arisimha, as it is 

from the eleventh canto of the Adiparvan of the Balabharata of 
Amaracandra. 

6 srffrfiijdo (no. 76). 

7 UT, p. 73. 

8 SS, I. 46. 
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verses and fifth which is repeated at the end of each canto is not reckoned. 
The verses have no close connection with the contents of the preceding parts. 
The first three either contain general praise of Vastupala and bestow blessing 
upon him or mention incidents not described by Arisimha. The fourth always 
names Arisimha as the author of the work and praises his poetic skill; and the 
fifth mentions the fact that the preceding four are from the pen of Amara 
Paudita. 

9 8. Evidently, the Sukrtasamklrtana was composed when Vastupala was 
at the zenith of his power. 1 This is proved, for instance, by two verses at 
the end of the first and second contos— 

“Daily, illustrious prince of the council! Vastupala! the Brahmins 
call blessings on you, dong may you live!’ The chief bards, 'may you attain 
the age of Brahman’; and noble women, 'may you never grow old, and be 
immortal!’ But I will also say something 'may you rejoice in your life as 
long as your far-reaching fame dances in the sky” (I. 4 a). 

“Heavenly (wishing) cow, the (paradise) tree, ( wish-fulfilling) 
precious stones! why hide ye yourselves in the tottering rocks of the divine 
mountain (Meru)? Adorn the earth; nobody demands you! May the 
illustrious minister Vastupala live for ever!” (II. 52 ) 

We are able to decide the upper and lower limits of the date of 
composition of the work more precisely. It was written most probably 
before 1231 A. D., to which year the inscriptions of the Abu temple belong, 
because those magnificent structures are nowhere referred to in this work. 
But it was written after 1222 A. D. ( V. S. 1278), the date of construction of- 
a niche of Mallinatha on Abu, which it mentions. 2 

99 . No work of Arisimha, other than the Sukrtasamklrtana is extant. 
From a verse of Amaracandra in -his Kavyakalpalata (I. 2 ), 3 Biihler thinks 
that Arisimha must have written another work called the Kavitarahasya, and 
that it was a hand-book of poetry. 4 5 It is possible, however, to interpret the 
word Kavitarahasya in the sense of “the mystery or depth of poetic genius.” 
It appears that Arisimha was proficient in logic and dialectics, as at one place 
Amaracandra has referred to him as “a lion for the elephants in the form of 
rival dialecticians.’’ 8 But we do not know if he wrote any work on the subject. 

100. The work of Arisimha leaves no doubt that both he and Amara- 
Candra belonged to Vastupala’s circle of poets, which the Prabandhas often 
mention. Amaracandra speaks thus in one of his concluding verses— 

“Poverty has deserted, in resignation, so completely those men who 
Continually rejoice in praising Vastupala that She, indolent inspite of the 


1 Biihler, IA, VoL XXXI, p. 480. 

2 S3, XI. 34. 

4 Biihler, op. oit., p. 479 , 

5 S 3 ,1. 45 . Also II. 55 . 


(1.2) 
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command of the gods, does not even cross the threshold of their neighbours’ 
houses” (II. 53 ). 

It is clear from this that Arisimha and other poets were amply rewar¬ 
ded by Vastupala for their poetic compositions and that the information 
regarding Vastupaia’s patronage of literature derived from the later 
Prabandhas contains a good deal of truth. Moreover, we may not put the 
prime of the poetic career of Arisimha and Amaracandra as late as the reign of 
Vlsladeva, but it appears certain that they kept themselves in favour at the 
court of Dhavalakka even after the death of Viradhavala and their patron 
Vastupala. 


(vii) Amar&candrasuri 

-Nayacandrasuri 1 

Amaraeandra-a Sadhu of the Vayada gachha 

101. Amaracandrasuri is one of the remarkable names in the history 
of mediaeval Sanskrit literature, and he is best known as the author of the 
Balabharata and the Kavyakalpalata. Amaracandra was a pupil of 
Jinadattasuri 2 of the Vayada gachha of the ^vetambara Jaina sect. 
Vayada or Vayatlya gachha has derived its name from a place called 
Vayada situated 15 miles north-west of Auahilavad. The presiding deity 
of the place is Vayu or the wind-god and hence the name of the place; 
and the Vayada Banias and Brahmins of Gujarat, who are devotees of 
the wind-god. have originated from Vayada. It was a custom in the Vayada 
gachha that the Acaiyas had only three names, 3 viz. Jinadatta, Ras'illa and 
Jlvadeva. Thus Amaracandra’s guru was Jinadatta, his pupil was Ras'illa and 
the pupil of the latter was Jlvadeva; and again there came an Acarya named 
Jinadatta. Considerable information regarding the antiquity of the Vayada 
gachha and the Acaryas that flourished in that gachha can be had from the 
7th chapter of the Prabhavakaearita and also from the Pras'asti of the 
Balabharata. 

Possibly a Vayada Brahmin before he became a monk 

102. Nothing is known about the personal history of Amaracandra be¬ 
fore he became a Jaina monk. But it is not impossible that he was a Vayada 
Brahmin, because Inspite of the fact that he was a Jaina ascetic he has eulogized 

1 Hammira Mahakavya* XIV. 31. 

2 !This Jinadattasuri is the same as the preceptor of Arisiriiha (para 96). 
He is the author of the Viyekayilasa (circa 1220 A. D,), an encyclopaedic 
work composed for the instruction of the Jaina layman. Amaracandra 
says that he had written many other works (BBH, last canto, v. 30), 
but none of them except this one is extant. For Jinadatta’s instruction 
to Vastupala, vide |?C, p, 101. 

11 (BBH, last canto, W37)1 
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Vyasa in the beginning of every canto of his Balabharata and has praised the 
wind-god, the presiding deity of Vayada, in the Pras'asti of the same 
work. 1 We also come to know that he had written the Balabharata at the 
request of the Brahmins residing in Vayada. 2 The Hammira Mahakavya 
(14th century A. D.) eulogizes Amaracandra as a Brahmajfia or knower of 
Veda, and the Kavyakalpalata reveals Amaracandra’s complete mastery 
of Brahmanical learning. Though Amaracandra became a Jaina Sadhu, it 
seems that, he did not abandon his ancestral Brahmanism in toto. We 
get some more information about Amaracandra after his initiation into religious 
order, though even that information is mixed with accounts of strange 
miracles. It is narrated by the Prabandhakos'a 3 that Amaracandra, the 
pupil of Jinadattasuri, received the charm called Sidhhasarasvata from 
Kaviraja Arisimha. By his chanting of this charm for twentyone days in a 
secluded part of the mansion of the minister Padma, who was a staunch 
follower of the Vayada gachha, the goddess of learning appeared before 
him from the disc of the moon at the midnight of the twentyfirst day and 
gave him the boon that he would be a Sidhha Kavi or perfect poet, honoured 
>y all the kings. The Puratanaprabandhasamgraha 4 informs that 
Amaracandra had cured some scholar of a fatal desease, and the latter 
gave him the charm called the Sidhhasarasvata. In any case, we may take it 
as certain that Amaracandra was initiated in the art of poetic composition 
by a literary man, in all probability by Arisimha, who was obliged by him in 
some way. 

Amaracandra at the court of VIsaladeva; Amaracandra and Arisimha 

103 . The Prabandhakos'a notes that after this Amaracandra wrote many 
works, and became famous as a poet, and was honoured by the king of 
Maharastra and other rulers. Hearing of his fame, he was invited by 
VIsaladeva to come to his court through the minister Vaijala. While entering 
the court, Amaracandra praised VIsaladeva with two poetic verses. There 
the faculty of Amaracandra in extempore poetry was tested, and he was 
given Samasyas by Somes'vara, Somaditya of Vamanasthall, Kamaladitya of 
Krsuanagara, Nanaka and other court-poets, which were readily answered 
by him in poetic verses. The Prabandha says that in this way he answered 
108 Samasyas, and the assembly was so enchanted that the people sat there 
till evening and VIsaladeva accepted Amaracandra as the chief of the poets. 5 
Though Amaracandra attained great literary fame, he always held in high 
esteem Arisimha, his teacher in fine arts; this is clear from the way in which 

V—— .. . j, 

tfnrawc 4^03 stri #^1 Jirear:« . 

(Ibid, last canto, v, I) 

2 Ibid, last canto, vv. 42 - 44 . 

.3 F£, p. 61, 

4 PPS, p. 78. 

'6 F£| pp, 62—63, 

9 
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he speaks about Arisimha in the verses appended to each canto of the 
Sukrtasamkirtana. For example— 

"Arisimha, a lion for his elephant-like opponents in the field of diale¬ 
ctics, composed this work, which like the glances of the ever-gracious Vastu¬ 
pala, dispenses rivers of nectar” (I. 45 ). 

“This work, a flood of beams from the moon of the face of Lavanya- 
simha’s son, which draws off the swarms of bees from those water-lilies, the 
faces of the unworthy, produces mighty waves in the milk-ocean of fame of 
the excellent minister Vastupala” (VIII. 48 ). 

Literary works of Amaracandra 

104 . Amaracandra was a prolific and versatile writer. His Balabharata 
Mahakavya, which is a summary in verse of the Mahabharata, and Kavyakal¬ 
palata, a work on rhetoric, are well-known. It is noteworthy that according 
to the statement of Amaracandra himself, 1 the Karikas in the Kavyakal¬ 
palata are partly composed by Amaracandra and partly by Arisimha. 
Amaracandra also composed a, commentary called the Kavis'iksa on the 
Kavyakalpalata. He wrote two other commentaries on the same work, viz. 
the Kavyakalpalata-Parimala and the Kavyakalpalata-Manjari, out of which 
the Mafijari is not extant. 2 Both the commentaries are referred by the 
author in the Kavyakalpalata. 3 Amaracandra wrote a work on poetics, 
•called Alamkaraprabodha, which is also mentioned in the said Vrtti (p. 116^ 
but it is not discovered as yet. Moreover, Amaracandra wrote the Chando- 
ratnavali, a work on metrics, and the Syadis'abdasamuccaya, a work on 
grammar, which has been commented upon by one Jayananda, of uncertain 
date. The Prahandhakos'a has mentioned two other works of Amaracandra, 
which are lost—viz. Suktavali and Kalakalapa. 4 The former appears to 
have been an anthology of verses, while the latter has been called a Sastra by 
the Prahandhakos'a, and it is probable that it may be a treatise on various 
traditional arts, just like the Kalavilasa of Ksemendra. 

Amaracandra’s relations with the minister Padma 

105 . Among the works of Amaracandra, the Padmananda Mahakavya 
or Jinendracarita deserves special mention, because it was written u nder the 
auspices of a patron other than Vastupala. That patron was none else but 
the minister Padma, whose name has been associated with the said work, and 
in whose house Amaracandra stayed, while chanting the Sidhhasarasvata 
charm, as stated in the Prabandha (para 102 ). Amaracandra has given a 
good deal -of information about Padma in the Pras'asti of the Padmananda, 
from which we can gather many things about an aristocratic family of Anahila- 

1 p. 63, fn. 3. 

2 Subhavijaya has written a commentary, Makaranda, on the Kavyakalpalata 

in 1609 A. D. ( JRK, p. 89 ). : , . 

3 KKL, pp. 19,28, 63, 67. Also vide Kapadia, Padmananda Mafrafeaiya, 

intro, pp. 28 and 42 ; and JSI, p. 378. ; 

4 FK, p. 62. 
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vad, which was very fond of learning and literature. Padma was bom in a 
VayadS Vanik family, and Amaracandra begins his genealogy from a man 
named Vasupujya, who was a minister. Padma had received his ^rikarana- 
mudra or ministerial seal from Visaladeva. His younger brother Malladeva 
has been also mentioned as minister; he may be among the councillors of 
Visaladeva, and may have attained the prime-ministership during the time of 
his successor Arjunadeva, because according to the inscriptions, Arjunadeva's 
Mahamatya was one Maladeva. 1 Padma was not only an adept in politics 
but was also a poet, who praised the Tirthamkara by composing new hymns. 
A dialectical contest was held before him between Amaracandra and a pandita 
named Gauraguna, and he gave Jayapatra or certificate of victory and the 
title of Brahmendu to Amaracandra in recognition of his victory. Amara¬ 
candra wrote his poem, Padmananda Mahakavya, at the request of this gentle- 
mam Belonging originally to the same place, that is Vayada, and being the 
followers of the same gachha, these, two persons—one a layman, and the other 
a monk—were on very intimate terms, and it is no wonder if Amaracandra 
had got from Padma much help and encouragement in his literary Pursuits, 
as he had got from Vastupala. The JPadmananda Mahakavya. has for its 
subject the life of the first Tirthamkara Adinatba, and hence it is also known 
as the Jinendraearita. Amaracandra has written another shorter work deli¬ 
neating the life of all the 24 Tirthamkaras, which is entitled as the Catur- 
vims'ati-Jinendra-samksipta-caritani. 

Chronology of Amaracandra’s works 

106 - Nothing definite can be said regarding the chronology of Amaracan- 
dra's works, because none of them bears the date of its composition. There 
is not much of internal evidence to throw light on the point. We can only 
say that the Kavyakalpalata-manj ari, Kavyakalpalata-parimala, Alamkara- 
prabodha and Chandoratnavali were composed before the Kavyakalpalata- 
vrtti, because all of them are mentioned in the latter work. 2 Moreover, 
it may be inferred from the nomenclature of the commentaries that the Mafi- 
jaii (‘sprout’) was the first one to be written, and was followed by the Pari- 
mala (‘fragrance’). The Padmananda Mahakavya was composed between 
1238 (date of Visaladeva’s accession) and 1241 A. D. ( = 1297 V. S., date of 
the Cambay ms. ), 3 as it cannot be earlier than the date of Visaladeva’s 
accession, because Visaladeva has been mentioned in its Pragasti as the king; 
and in the same way, it cannot be later than 1241 A. D., the date of its copy. 
From a reference in the CaturvimSati-Jinendra-Samksipta-caritani by Amar- 
acandra, 4 it can be seen that the composition of the shorter work preceded 
that of the Padmananda Mahakavya. 


1 BG, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 206. 

2 For reference to the Chandoratnavali, vide KKL, p.. 6. 

3 Biihler, IA, Vol. XXXI, p. 480. 

4 % 1 jrt sfarar srtrcrs; ^ n 

( 1 . 2 ) 
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107 . Some verses ascribed to Amaracandra are preserved in the Prabandhas. 
On the occasion of one of Vastupala’s Samghayatras, Amaracandra was 
dozing, and hence the former just taunted him, but Amaracandra explained the 
reason of his sleepiness by way of a poetic verse, in which he described Visnu 
and Laksmi conversing about the splendour of the pilgrim-caravan. 1 And 
Vastupala put the lion-seat of Amaracandra first among all the poets. Another 
verse has been noted in the UpadeSataraxhgini. Once Vastupala was going to 
attend the sermon of Amaracandra, but while at the door of the hall he heard 
the Acarya uttering the following line— 

And Vastupala, thinking that the AcSrya's mind was full with thoughts' 
about women, did not salute him. Then the Acarya recited the second foot of 
the verse— 

vrfifvr: n 

4 

And being astonished, Vastupala saluted him with honour. 2 

Amaracandra, nick-named as Veni-krpana 

108 - Just as Kalidasa is nick-named in Sanskrit literature as DipaSikha- 
Kalidasa, MSgha as Ghanta-Magha and Harsa as Anamga-Harsa, Amara-. 
candra is known as VeuikrpSna (PK, p. 62 ),. because in a beautiful verse, 
in the Balabharata he has compared the braid of hair of a young woman, with, 
the sword of the god of love. 3 

S - » *• * 

Image of Amaracandra installed in a temple 

% * < >• 

109 . There is an image of Amaracandra installed in a Jaina temple at 
AuahilavSd inV. S. 1349 ( =1293 A, D.) by a person named Madanacandra/ 
who was a disciple of Pandita Mahendra. 4 It speaks of the eminent position 
that Amaracandra held in the field of scholarship and literature and also in the 
field of jaina religion, that though he was not the head even of his own Gachha, 
his image was installed and worshipped in a. Jaina temple not long after 
his death. 


1 (VC, VI. 90). The PPS ( p. 62) has ascribed this verse to 

Naraoandracarya. 

; 2 TJT, p. 74 . The PK ( pp. 109-11 ) and VC ( IV. 485 ff.) asoribe this inci¬ 
dent to Malla Vadin, head of the Stambhana Par£vanatha Caitya at Stam- : 
bhatlrtha, -while the PPS ( p. 76 ) asoribes it to Balahamsasuri of the Su- 
vrataswami Caitya at Brgukachha. But we must bear in mind that Malla. 
Vadin had lived daring the Valabhl age ( para 8 ) and that Vlrasari and; 
his pupil Jayasimhasuri were the heads of the Manx Suvrata Caitya in the 
time of Vastupala (para 126), and hence the account given in the TJT seems 
to be more reliable. , '. 

3 Adiparvan, XI. 6. For a verse having similar idea, vide the- Adiparvan, 

III. 63. . . . 

4 PJLS, no. 533. 
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, (viii) Vijayasenasuri 

Jnit: ^rrSi’frr’Tn: i Jri^Pf?micRr^ m 'i??# ’tkA is 

-Udayaprabhasiiri 1 

g^prefasr pip fro i q^cftfcr: n 

-SomeSvara 2 

Vijayasenasuri: Vastupala’s family-preceptor 

110 . Vijayasenasuri was the Acarya of the Nagendra gachha, and 
Vastupala’s preceptor on the paternal side, and as such, the installation- 
ceremony of the images in the temples built by Vastupala was performed at 
his hands. It was the advice and instruction of Vijayasena which inspired 
the building of temples, establishment of the Bhandaras, and the undertaking 
of Samghayatras by Vastupala and Tejapala. 8 

Genealogy of the Nagendra Gachha 

111 . Udayaprabhasuri, the chief disciple of Vijayasena, has given the 
genealogy of the teachers of the Nagendra gachha in the Praiasti of his 
DharmSbhyudaya Mahakavya, and also at the end of his commentary on 
the UpadeSamala: Udayaprabha begins the genealogy from an Acarya named 
Mahendrasuri, who was a great scholar of the Agamas and also highly 
proficient in logic. His pupil was Santisuri, who had vanquished the 
Higambaras with the power of his knowledge. His two disciples were 
Anandasuri and Amaracandrasuri, like the two tusks of the elephant in the 
form of religion. They were like the Mandara mountain for the unfathomable 
ocean of literature, and vanquished the rival dialecticians even in childhood, 
and hence they were called “ the young ones of the tiger and the lion " 
( Vyaghra-simha-fSisukau) by the king Sidhharaja. Then came Haribhadrasuri, 
who was known as the Kalikalagautama on account of his merits. His 
pupil was Vijayasenasuri, ‘whose speech is like the rainy waters able to 
extinguish the fire of worldly existence.’ We also know from the Prafias- 
ti that when in Anahilavad, Vijayasena always used to deliver his sermon 
in the temple of the Pancasara Parlvanatha, supposed to have been built by 
Vanaraja, the founder of the city. 

Intimate relations of Vyaysena with Vastupala's family 

■H2. Vijayasena’s relations with the family of Vastupala were naturally 
very: cordial, he being a Kulaguru or family-preceptor. A characteristic 
incident showing this intimacy has been described by Merutumga. He says, 
“ Anupamadev! (Tejapala’s wife) having died,_the knot of grief swelled up in 
Tejapala, and could not be removed. Then Acarya Vijayasena came there 
and assuaged his sorrow, and when Tejapala had partially recovered his 
self-command, he became a little ashamed of himself and was thus addressed 
by the Acarya/ we have come to see this fraud of yours.’ Vastupala asked 

i ., w - - - * ■ _ ' 

1 DHA, 1.14. 

•2KE-I.23. - 

3 VC, V. 420 ff; VI. 63 ff and 613 ff; VII. 333 ff; VIII. 1 ff. 
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the reverend teacher what this meant. He said ,' when TejapSla was a boy, 
1 asked for him from Dharaniga the hand of the maiden Annpama in marriage, 
and the arrangement was then concluded. Afterwards he heard of the lack of 
beauty of the maiden, and in order to break off the engagement, he offered 
the Ksetrapala in the shrine of Jina Candraprabha, eatables and other things 
worth eight drammas. Now he is despondent on account of the pain of 
separation from her; of these two sides on which lies the truth ?' When 
Tejapala was thus reminded of the original state of affairs, he made his heart 

firm." 1 

Vijayasena-a scholar and a poet 

113. It was at the instance of Vijayasena that Vastupala had gone to 

salute Jagaccandrasuri of the Vrdhha Tapa gachha 2 and had honoured 
him and his pupils. Vijayasena was a scholar. Pradyumnasuri, the author 
of the iSamaraditya-samksepa (1268- A. D.), was taught Nyaya by him, 3 
and he had also revised the Vivekamanjaii-Tlka of Balacandra. 4 A verse 
in praise of Vastupala has been ascribed to Vijayasena by the UpadeSata- 
ramgin! (p. 76. §3 but we cannot take the ascription as authentic, 

because the same is found as the seventh verse of the metrical portion 
of the Gimar inscription by Narendraprabha (PJLS, no. 4-4; HIG, no. 210) 
and also as the 27th verse of the second VastupalapraSasti of the same 
author. 6 No other Sanskrit composition of Vijayasena has been found 
as yet, but judging from the way in which his poetic faculty has been 
referred to by the contemporary authors, it is probable that he may have 
composed some Sanskrit poetic works worthy of note. We have an Apa- 
bhramSa work, the Revantagiri Rasu, from his pen. It was composed on 
the occasion of one of Vastupala’s pilgrimages to Girnar. 

Death of Vijayasena 

114. According to the colophon of a manuscript of the Piudaniryukti 
in the Jaina Bhandar at Cham, near Baroda, Vijayasenasuri died in 1301 
V. S. (1245 A.. D .). 6 The manuscript appears to have been copied down 
by a Sadhu of the Nagendra Gachha, as the colophon gives a .metrical 
genealogy of the teachers of the same Gachha, beginning from Mahendrasuri, 
and hence the date given in it may be considered reliable. 


1 The translation is quoted from Tawny (p. 167 ) with a few emendations 
here and there. Also vide the PC ( Skt. ), pp. 104-5. 

2 VC, VIII. 31 ff. It may he noted here that Vijayacandrasuri, the pupil of 
Jagaccandrasuri, was an accountant in the house of Vastupala before he 
became an. ascetic (Gnrvavali of Munisnndarasuri, vv. 122-25 ). 

3 Samaraditya-Samkfepa, I. 24. 

4 Peterson, Kepoyt III, p. 100, 

5 In the PK ( p. 59 ) the same verse has been ascribed to Harifcara and in 
the YO ( Y. 403 ) to some anonymous poet. 
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(ix) Udayaprabhasuri 

gforerrftm 'Tpi i gjsrw vrrRer qcirfiftpit: n 

—Somegvara 1 

Udayaprabha-junior in age to Vastupala 

115. Udayaprabhasuri was the chief pupil of Vijayasenasuri. It appears 
that he was considerably junior in age to Vastupala, as Vastupala had invited 
well-known scholars from long distance for teaching Udayaprabha various 
^astras. 2 Vastupala also organised the function to install Udayaprabha as an 
Acarya at a large expense. 3 

Literary works of Udayaprabha; he is different from Udayaprabha, 
author of the Tippanas on three Karmagranthas, etc. 

116 . The main literary work of Udayaprabhasuri is his Dharmabhyudaya 
Mahakavya or Samghapaticaritra, which was probably composed on the 
occasion of Vastupala’s great pilgrimage in 1221 A. D., though the author has 
not mentioned the date of composition or has not expressly referred to any 
particular yatra. In any case, it must have been composed before 1234 A. D. 
(=1290 V. S.), because a manuscript of the work bearing that date, in Vastu¬ 
pala’s own handwriting, has been preserved in the jaina Bhaudar at Cambay. 
The Neminathacarita of Udayaprabha (JRK, p. 217; JSI, p.386) is not a 
separate work, but it is only a part of his Dharmabhyudaya (cantos 10-14 )< 
This statement is corroborated by the fact that the Granthagra of the Nemi¬ 
nathacarita has been given as 2x00 ifiokas (JRK, p. 217), and that of the 
above-mentioned five cantos in the Dharmabhyudaya is 2142 iilokas, which 
can be considered almost equal, if we make allowance for the difference of a 
few verses here and there, owing to discrepancies at the hands of the copy¬ 
ists. Among other works of Udayaprabha there are two panegyrics called 
the Sukrtaklrtikallolinl and Vastupalastuti, glorifying the good deeds of Vast¬ 
upala and Tejapala. The former work was composed on the occasion of 
Vastupala’s Samghayatra in 1221 A. D., and was inscribed on a slab in the 
Indramandapa built by him on Satrunjaya. 4 Udayaprabha also wrote in 
1243 A. D. (1299 V. S.) an exhaustive commentary called the Karnika on 
the Upadesamala, the famous Prakrit Prakarana by Dharmadasa Gant (before 
the 9th century), while staying in the Upasraya built by Vastupala at Dhava- 
lakka. 5 The commentary was composed, as mentioned in the Pra^asti, 
at the suggestion of Vijayasenasuri, the author’s Guru, and the first copy 
of the same was made by a scholar named Devabodha, It was revised 
by Pradyumnasuri, pupil of Kanakaprabha and the author of the Samaraditya- 

1 Abu Prasasti, v. 71. 

2 PPS, p. 64. 

3 VC, VIL 60-61. 

4 SKK, w. 165-67. 

sre-Jtc-sft fswfeMfc h (HRiR fef 1 ■ it 

—Karpika, Pragwti 
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samksepa. The scholarship of Udayaprabha is noticed in other fields 
too. He composed the Srambhasidhhi, a well-known work on astrology. 
A fragmentary work, only 47 verses of which have been preserved on 
a palm-leaf manuscript in the Khetaravasi Bhandar at Patan, is a composition 
of Udayaprabha, and the name of the work is probably Sabdabrahmollasa, 
as can be inferred from the second verse )• 

The ex tant verses are mostly for the Mamgala purposes, and it is difficult 
to say anything definitely about the subject-matter of the work. 
Perhaps it may have been a treatise on the philosophy of grammar, as 
the title suggests. Verses in a Girnar inscription of Vastupala are composed 
by Udayaprabha. 1 A 19-verse Pra^asti of a Pausadhasala built by 
Vastupala in Stambhatirtha in 1225 A. D. (1281 V. S.) was written by 
Udayaprabha, 2 and the Prabandhas ascribe to him a few Sanskrit verses. 3 
It may be noted here that Malliseua, the author of the Syadvadamanjari 
(x 292 A. D, ), the famous work on Jaina philosophy, which is a commentary 
on the Anyayogavyavachhedadvatrimsika of Hemacandra, was a pupil 
of Udayaprabhasuri (JRK, p. 12; Peterson, Report IV, p. 125). Udaya¬ 
prabha, who wrote a commentary on the Pravacanasarodhhara of Nemi- 
candra, 4 and also Tippauas on three Karmagranthas, viz. the Karmavipaka, 
Karmastava and Pataka, was a pupil of Raviprabhasuri, 5 and hence 

different from our Udayaprabha. This other Udayaprabha is older than our 
Udayaprabha, anddived in the 12th century A. D . 6 

(x) Jinabhadra 

117 . Jinabhadra was a pupil of Udayaprabhasuri. No more information 
Is available about him, but this much we know that he had composed a 
Prabandhavali or a collection of historical and legendary anecdotes, which 
contained a number of stories, for the reading of Jayatasimha, Vastupala’s 
son, in 1234 A. D. (=1290 V. S.)d Though the work has come down 
in a form which cannot be called complete and also contains some inter¬ 
polations (para 234), it is an important source-book for the history of 
Gujarat, and as such, has been included by Jinavijayaji in that collection 
of the Prabandhas, called the Puratanaprabandha-saxhgraha. 

1 HIG, no. 212; PJLS, no. 43-6. . 

2 Annals, vol. IX, p. 177. , 

3 PPS, p. 71; TJT, P. 142. 

4 Peterson, Report III, p. 262; JRK, p. 272. 

5 Vide at the end o£ the Tippa^a on the Sataka- 

wRtS'WT WRksH ItIcT^tW J^er: q-p* qTffT II 

trfsg’gr: # 3- ^ p arent; . 

Verses to the same purport are also to be seen at the 'end of the Tippanaa 
on the Karmavipaka and Karmastava (vide ms. no. 2173 in.thepravartaka 
KantivijayajI S&str&samgraha, Baroda ). 

6 JSI, p. 25. 

7 PPS, p. 136. -• 


(xi) Naracandrasuri 

JTC:i ^ T :u 

—Udayaprabhasuri 1 2 

WiWt^zi sT^fr i sr-ifefer =?^rit fp^fcq u 

—SomeSvanr 

■ Naracandra- Vastupala's Guru on the maternal side 

118 - Naracandrasuri was a pupil of Devaprabhasuri 3 of the Harsapuriva 
or Maladhara gacliha. He was the preceptor of Vastupala on the maternal 
side, 4 and was in close contact with Vijayasenasflri and his pupils. 
Vastupala held him in high honour, and he had taught Vastupala the 
three Vidyas, i. e. Nyaya, Vyakarana and Sahitya, -and also the jaina 
works—Sadayasyaka and Karmaprakrti. 5 6 On the occasion of one of 
his Samghayatras, Vastupala requested Naracandra to perform the 
Vasaksepa ceremony, but Naracandra with a high sense of propriety, 
declined to do so, and at his suggestion Vastupala called Vijayasena 
and Udayaprabha, his preceptors on the paternal side, from a place called 
Pilupadra or Piluai (probably modern Pilu, a few miles from Hanumangadh 
in the Bikaner State) in Marvad, 8 He accompanied Vastupala in a 
number of his pilgrimages. 

Literary works of Naracandra 

119 . Naracandrasuri was a great scholar, and highly proficient at 
least in four &astras—viz. NySya, Vyakarana, Sahitya and Jyotis. In 
Nyaya he has written a scholarly Tippana or gloss on the Nyayaka- 
ndall of Sridhara, in Vyakarana the Praki-taprabodha, a treatise on the 
Prakrit grammar, in Sahitya a Tippana on the Anargharaghava of 
Murari, 7 and in Jyotis the Jyotihsara or Naracandra jyotihsara-more 
briefly known as the Naracandra, perhaps the most popular work 


1 DHA, 1.13. 

2 KK, 1.22. 

3 Devaprabhasuri was the author of the Pandavacarita, a Jaina poetical 
version of the Mahabharata, a commentary on the Anargharaghava Nat- 
aka of Murari,- and seveal other works. The Prabandhas state that he gave 
religious sermons citing the authority of the Brahmin Sastras, and hearing 
him, king Ylradhavala had abandoned hunting, and also partaking of meat 
and liquor ( VO, V. 348 ff; PK, p. 113 ). Jagaccandrasuri was guided by 
Devaprabha in the interpretation of the Jaina Agamas (VC, VII. 320.). 

4 VC, 1.92; PE, p. 113. 

5 PK, p. 113. 

6 VC, V. 420; PK, p. 113. 

7 Naracandra was helped by one Yimalasuri in the writing of this Tippana; 

see the last verse of the Prasasti- 




of Jaina astrology. 1 Unfortunately, only two chapters of the JyotftsSra 
are extant and. as one Sa^aracandra, of uncertain date, has comment® 
ed only upon these two chapters, it can be said that the complete 
text was not available even to him. It was in order to satisfy the 
eagerness of Vastupala to hear the narratives pertaining to Jaina reli- 
gion that Naracandra suri composed his Katharatnakara or Katharatna- 
sSgara, con taining a number of DharmakathSs. 2 Peterson has taken 
notice ’ of a manuscript of the Carturvimsati—Jina—Stotra of Jj Naracan- 
dra in the Patan Bhandar, 3 but I could not trace the manuscript in 
any of the Bhaudaras in the said place. A hymn called the Sarva- 
Jina-SSdhSraua-Stavana of Naracandra has been included in the 
Jain Stotra Sandoha (pp. 20-22), and presumably this may be identical 
with the hy mn noted by Peterson. Naracandra also wrote metrical 
portion of two of the Girnar inscriptions of Vastupala 4 and also a 
panegyric called the Vastupalapragasti. We also know that Naracandra 
had revised the Paudavacarita of his own Guru Devaprabhasuri, and 
the Dharmabhyudaya of Udayaprabhasuri, as is mentioned at the 
end of both these works. Moreover, he had given lessons in the 
Uttaradhyayanasutra to Pradyumnasuri, 5 whom I have already referred 
to (para 113 and 116). Several verses ascribed to Naracandra have 


1 cf. Bajasekharasuri on Naraoandra in his Nyayakandali Pafijika ( circa 
1349 a. D.)— 

-Peterson, Report III, p, 275, 

It may be noted here that Naracandra, who wrote Pralnasataka (1178 a.d.), 
Jyotis-caturvinisika and Janmasamudra, was a Sadhu of the Kasahrada 
gachha and a pupil of Simhasuri, and hence different from our Naracandra, 
Tide the colophon of the Prasnagataka- 

JTR HKH: 5PSRT: II ® It SR$ffaHRff%: 

Hurar ii snumt jr^trt i a wafd 

II 

(ms. no. 2164, collection of Pravartaka Sri Kantlvijayaji, Baroda) 
Colophon of the Jyotis-catnrvimsika- 

ffsIRUfilHlpRt fpP&IR ^ I! 

sft S’jvif II 3 || 

(ms. no. 5101, Sri Hemacandraearya Jaina Jfiana Mandira, Patan) 

3Rrfk: mrrtpRT f^Kir RTRRU 1 : UTO 5TWTi%^Sft g&R* JRI I . 

% W %: %?3IT?RSfRr: II 

-Katharatnakara, I, 8-40. 

3 Peterson, Beport V, p. 96. 

4 HIG, nos, 208 and 2llj PJLS, nos. 39-2 and ,42-5,. 

5 Samaraditya-Samksepa, I, 23, 
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been preserved in the Prabandhas. 1 The account of the consolation 
that he gave to Vastupaia when the latter wept on seeing the image 
of his mother on ^atrunjaya is most touching, and also significant from 
the historical point of view, because it refers to a similar incident in 
the case of Sidhharaja Jayasimha. 2 

Date of Naracandra’s death 

120. According to the Prabandhakosa, Naracandrasuri died on the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month Bhadrapada in V. S. 1287 
(=1231 A. D.). 3 The Prabandha notes that some time before his 
death, he prophesied the year of Vastupaia’s demise. 4 

(xii)Narendraprabhasuri 

f&rf^r: r©r: i ^ 11 

—Rajagekharasuri 5 6 

Composition of the Alamkaramahodadhi at Vastupala’s request 

121. " Once Vastupaia, folding his hands with devotion, thus reques¬ 
ted Naracandrasuri- ‘Some works on Alamkara are difficult to grasp, 
because they are lengthy, while some are not sufficiently clear, as they 
are too short. Some other books contain much that is irrelevant and 
can be understood with difficulty. My mind is tired of listening to 
such works, • which give no judgment regarding the real nature of 
poetic art. So please expound to me a Sastra, which is not too long, 
which contains the essence of poetic art _and can be understood even 
by the less intelligent.’ Hearing this, the Acarya suggested to his pupil 
Narendraprabhasuri to write such a work, and the latter composed the 
Alamkaramahodadhi—'kSrikas and the vi-tti thereon—for the delectation of 
Vastupaia. 8 It was written, according to the author’s own statement, 
in V. S. 1282 (= 1226 A.D.). 

Other works of Narendraprabha 

122. It appears that in addition to the Alamkaramahodadhi, Naren¬ 
draprabha had composed a work called the Kakutsthakeli, as can be 
inferred from the verse of Rajasekharasuri, quoted above from 
the Nyayakandali-panjika. From the list of an old Bhatidara 7 we come 
to know that the Kakutsthakeli was a drama, the Granthamana or 


1 PP8, p. 69 ; PK, p. 115 ; VC, VI. 75 , 372 ; UT, p. 73 . 

2 PK, p. 115 ; VC, VI. 468 ft 

3 PK, p. 127 . 

4 VC, VIII. 440 - 42 . 

5 PraSasti of the NySyakaadall-Paujikaj quoted by Peterson, Report III, 
p. 275 . 

6 AM, p. 3 . 

7 PT, VoL II, p. 426 . - : 
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Granthagra 1 of which was 1500 £lokas. The list does not throw any 
light on the subject-matter of the play, but it may be assumed from 
the title that its theme may have something to do with the history of 
Rama, a favourite subject with the Sanskrit play-wrights. No manuscript 
of the said work has been found as yet. Narendraprabhasuri has written 
two panegyrics of Vastupala, known as the Vastupalapraiasti-one of 104, 
and the other of 37 verses. Probably, the longer PraSasti was composed 
on i^atrunjaya on the occasion of one of the Samghayatras of Vastu¬ 
pala, as is evident from the manner in which the author refers to 
that mountain( % 3 > ywjpfnr *r:° v. 78; 

v.82). There is also additional evidence in the fact that verses 77 to 
98 are devoted to the enumeration of public and pious works of Vastupala 
during the pilgrimage. In the same way, one may be justified in assuming 
that the shorter Vastupalaprasasti may have been composed at the com¬ 
mencement of the aforesaid Samghayatra, as in the last verse it refers to the 
commencement of the pilgrimage, but does not give any more details, the rest 
of the poem being devoted to the conventional praise of the ministers. Thus 
we may believe that Narendraprabha accompanied the pilgrim-caravan; and 
wrote his two panegyrics-the shorter one at the commencement of the pilgri¬ 
mage and the longer one at the time of its completion on Satrunjaya. More¬ 
over, verses in a Girnar inscription of Vastupala are composed by Narendra¬ 
prabha. 2 He also wrote two collections of verses on religious topics-Viveka- • 

padapa and Vivekakalika-from which we know that he bore the pen-name 
Vibudhacandra Kavi. 3 

(xiii) Balacandra 

€tsff gft spsf ^rsdfeflsfqr ^ i raf 11 

-Aparajita Kavi 4 

—-PradyumnasOri 5 . 
Genealogy of Balacandra’s teachers 

123 . Balacandra was a pupil of Haribhadrasuri of the Candra Gachha. 
He has given at length the genealogy of his teachers in the' Pralastis 
of his commentaries on the Upade^akandal! and Vivekamafijarl 

1 It is well-known that this device of Granthagra has been used, mostly by 

Jaina writers and copyists, to indicate the extent of literary works. The 

Anustup is taken as a unit, and the number of the slokas of the work- 

which may be in verse or prose or in both-is calculated by considering 32 
syllables as equal to one iloka. 

2 HIG, no. 210; PJLS, no. 41-4. 

3 PBC, pp. 187 f. 

4 This verse ha9 been found written at the end of a manuscript of the 

Yasantavilasa Mahakavya of Balacandra, ih the Patau Bhandar (YY, p. 79). 

Nothing is known about the date or personal history of Aparajita Kavi, 
its author. 

» ■" 

5 Samaraditya*£athk§epa, I. 26. 
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of Asada (PBC, pp. 329-33; VMT, pp. 213 ff.): In the Candra 
Gachha there flourished an Acarya named Pradyumnasuri, who gave religious 
instruction to the king of Talavataka (modern Talavada, situated 8 miles west 
of Bansvada iu Rajasthan). Candraprabhasuri, who succeeded him, composed 
a morning hymn to jina. After him came Dhanesvarasuri, who got a 
Mantra from his Guru, and initiated to right understanding the goddess op 
Samayupura (modem Samau, near Patau). He had four pupils—Virabhadra 
Devasuri, Devabhadra and Devendrasuri, like four hands of Sarasvatf 
Devendrasuri was staying at Mandali and he performed the installation 
ceremony of the image in a temple of Mahavira in that city. His 
successor was Bhadresvarasuri, and after him came Abhavadevasuri who 
vanquished many disputants. The poet Asada drank the nectar of instruction 
of Abhayadevasuri, 1 and then composed his two works—Vivekamafijari 

and Upadefekandali. His pupil was Haribhadra, well-versed in six schools 
of philosophy and literature, and the Guru of our author. 

Balacandra's Personal history and his contact with Vastupala 

124 . In the first canto of his Vasantavilasa Mahakavva, Balacandra 
has given some account of his life, prior to his becoming a Jaina ascetic: 
In the town of Modheraka (modem Modhera near Patau) there was a 
famous Brahmin named Dharadeva. He was well-acquainted with jainism. 

He was a wealthy man, and supplicants coming to his house always returned 
with their hands full with money. The name of his wife was Vidyut. They 

had a son named Munjala, who though living with his parents, looked on 
the world as an illusion. Being instructed and enlightened by Haribhadrasiiri 
he became a Jaina asetic with the permission of his parents, and was 
named Balacandra. When Haribhadra found that his end was near, he 
installed Balacandra in his place. Balacandra was tutored by Padmaditya 

who was a great scholar and adored by the Caulukva kings. Udavasuri of 
the gachha of VadI Devasuri gave him the Sarasvata charm. Once, when 

Balacandra was in Yoganidra or contemplative trance, the Goddess 
Sarasvati appeared to him, and told him that she was pleased with his 
devotion, and that he was just her child like Kalidasa and other poets. ' And 

the poet says that being thus blessed by the goddess of learning he became 
bold enough to sing the fame of Vastupala. The Prabandhas mention that 

once young BSiacandra praised Vastupala with a verse (ififr ), 

comparing him with God Siva in every respect; 2 and Vastupala, being 
pleased with it, spent several thousand drammas in the ceremony for installing 
Balacandra as an Acarya. 

. . Binary works of Balacandra 
ils. Tire fnain work of Balacandra is his Vasantavilasa Mahakavya, 

depicting the life of Vasantapala, a name given to Vastupala by- his poet*ffiends 

-. . . ...—. . .. — .. ... . . .. ... .. .....—- -—*. .. . . - .. . . .. . ... «■' 

1 Ifc may be mentioned here that this Abhayadevasuri is different from 
Abhayadevastiri, the famous commentator of th© Jaina Agatna (para 20). 

2 fO, p, 103; Yd,YIL. 118-20; UT, p, 73. The same vers© with some alteration 

has been given by Balacandra in praise of Jaitrasimha* Yastupala’s son* 
at the end of the third canto of the Yasantavilaaa# - 
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(para 63), It was written at the request of the latter's son Jaitrasimha. 
The author lias not given the date of composition, but as it mentions the 
death of Vastupala in 1240 A, D. (1296 V. S.), it must have been written 
after that year. Karunavajrayudha is a one-act play of Balacandra, which 
was acted on ^atruhjaya in the temple of Adinatha, for the entertainment 
of the pilgrims on the occasion of one of Vastupala s Samghayatras, as 
mentioned in the prologue. Some scholars think that this was the famous 
S&mghayatra of 1221 A. D. 1 Two other works of Balacandra are his 
commentaries on the Vivekamanjarl and the Upade^akandali, two Prakaranas 
in Prakrit giving Jaina religious instruction, by Asada of the Srimall community, 
who was given the title of Kavi-sabha-Srmgara by the courtiers of the Caulukya 
king, as stated in the Praiastis of both the commentaries. The commentary 
on the former work was revised by Vijayasenasuri of the Nagendra gachha 
and Padmasuri of the Brhad gachha. It bears no date, but it must have 
been composed before 1245 A. D., the year of Vijayasena’s death (para 1 14), 
The commentary on the latter work is also without date, but as a palm-leaf 
manuscript of the same in the Patau Bhaudara is copied down in 1-296 V, S, 
(1240 a. d.), 2 it must have been composed before that year. Both the 
commentaries were written at the request of Jaitrasimha, the younger son 
of Asada, the author of the original works. We also know from the PraSastiS 
of both the commentaries that as the family of Jaitrasimha followed the 
Candra gachha, Balacandra was his Kulaguru, ‘family-preceptor’, and that he 
was a spiritual son (Dharmaja) of a nun named Ratnasri. Pradyumnasuri 
of the same gachha, who considered BSlacandra his elder brother, 3 helped 
him in writing both the commentaries. 4 It seems that Balacandra had also 
written a work called the Ganadharavali, giving the genealoy of Jaina teachers, 

as is suggested by the title; he refers to it as his own composition in his 
commentary on the Vivekamanjarl. 8 The work is not discovered as yet. 

(xiv) Jayasimhasuri 

flammlramadamardana and Vastupala-Tejapala Pras'asti 

126. JayasimhasQri was a pupil of Virasuri and head of the Muni Suvrata 

Caitya of Brgukachha. He is the author of the play Hammlramadamardana, 

dramatizing Vastupala’s strategy in repulsing a Muslim attack on Gujarat. The 

play was acted at Stambhatirtha at the instance of Jayantasimha or Jaitrasimha, 

Vastupala's son, the then governor of that city. It must have been composed 

between 1223 a.d. (=1279 v.s.), 6 the date of the beginning of Jayantasirfaha’s 

governorship and the date of the Jesalmer palm-leaf manuscript, which was 

copied down in T230 a.d.(= 1286 v,s.)J Another composition of Jayasimha* 
______ 

2 PBC, p. 333 . 

3 Samaraditya-Samksepa, Prasasti, v. 4. 

4 Peterson, Report III, p. 100. Also VMT Prasati, v. 14. 

5 I VMT, pp. 5, 50. 

6 Vide the Girnar inscriptions of Vastupala* 

7 EMM, intro., p.l; JBC* p. 23 . 
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Jayasimhasuri of the Krsna Gachha, author of the Kumarapalacarita Mahaka- 
vya (1366 A.D.), and of the Nyayatatparya Dipika, a commentary on the 
Ny&yasara of Bhasarvajiia. and also different from an older Jayasimhasuri, 
pupil of Krsna, who wrote DharmopadeSamala in 859 A, d. (para 304 ). 


(xv) Manikyacandra 

128 * Mauikyacandra was a Jaina ascetic of the Raja Gachha, and a pupil 
of Sagaracandrasuri, who was a pupil of Nemicandrasuri. 2 He is the author 
of the famous Samketa, one of the oldest and most authoritative commenta¬ 
ries on the KavyaprakaSa of Mammata (circa 1100 a. d. ), another very old 
commentary from Gujarat being the Dipika or Jay ant! by jayanta (1294 A. D.), 
son of Bharadvaja and family-priest of the chief minister of king SSramgadeva 
of the Vaghela dynasty. 3 Mauikyacandra also composed two MahSkavyas 
—i^antinathacaritra and- Pars vanathacaritra. 4 

Date of the composition of the Samketa 

. 129 . The Samketa is generally believed by scholars to have been compo¬ 
sed in 1160 A. D. (1216 V. S.). 5 Mauikyacandra himself has mentioned 
the date of composition as follows, at the end of his work— 


1 Vide also VC, oh. VII. . 

2 Bor genealogy o£ Manikyacandra’s teachers, vide Peterson, Report III, 
pp. 157 ff; also PBO, pp. 53 f. 

3 De, Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 171 f. 

4 JRK, pp. 244 and 379. 

5 Kane, Sahityadarpana, intro., p. 106; De, op. cit., p. 167; Krishnamachariar, 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, p.198; Dhruva, Digdariana (Guj.), p. 22. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeva S^astri Abhyankar has given this date in the 
introduction to his edition of the Saihketa, but the relevant verse mentioning 

I 1 ** 

the year of composition, which is found in the manuscripts, is not to be seen in 
his text. It appears that in his edition, he has omitted the Prasasti, . * 
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ETT^ HWt 1 3iT 3 ^ 'hMMWHtf fljrfsfa: II 1 

Ordinarily, the word srsfsr may be taken to mean 'one’ and hence the 
scholars have interpreted ra~3 as “ year 1216” V. S. But against 

this, there are certain historical facts, which lead us to interpret ^ not as 
“one ” but as “six” (mouths of Kartikeya) or “four” (mouths of Brahman), 
and consequently, the year must be read as 1266 or 1246 V. S. (i) Firstly, 
Manikyacandra composed his Par6vanathacaritra in A, D. 1220 (V. S. 1276) 
at Devakupaka or Dvipa (modern Diva, an island on the southern coast of 
Saurastra). He has mentioned the date as follows:— 


S \3 




Now, if the author wrote the Samketa, a fruit of his mature learning 
and ripe intelligence, in 1160 A. D., it is difficult to believe that he should have 
been fit enough to compose a Mahakavya sixty years afterwards- in 1220 A* 
D.—if at all h e could have lived so long. And therefore, it would be more 
natural to interpret jppr as “six" (mouths of Kartikeya) or “four” (mouths of 
Brahman), and believe the Samketa to have been composed in 1266 V. S, 
(i2io A. D. ) or 1246 V. S. (1190 A. D.). This interpretation is supported 
by some old authorities, the references from which were supplied to me by 
Mr. Agarachand Nahata, 3 who has made a deep study of Sabdamkas (sym¬ 
bols for figures) occuring in the colophons of numerous works in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literature, and who believes that the wordjjf^T, gf=nra or which 
meant “six (mouths of Kartikeya)” was shortened later on to or pr, and 

still retained its original sense. It is interesting that nowhere in the treatises 
on i^abdamka the word pr has been used in the sense of “one” (e. g. KKL, p. 
144); either it is srgipr or gfpr. (ii) secondly, in the PraSasti of the Par6va- 
nathacaritra we are told that the author had composed that work at the req¬ 
uest of one Dehada and his son palhana (who was also a poet) of the fSrlmali 
community, the former being a son of Vardhamana, who was a courtier of kings 
Kumarapala and Ajayapala of Anahilavad. Patau. 4 Kumarapala died in 1x74 
A. D., 5 and was succeeded by his nephew Ajayapala, who was murdered 
by an attendent in 1177 A. D. 6 . Now, if Manikyacandra had written at the 
request of the son and the grandson of a courtier of Ajayapala (the grandson, 


1 PBC, p. 54. 

2 Peterson, op. clt., p. 157, 

3 (i) ’KJ sftd ^ I TT 3?^ <T3^ ETC’L I fJTTra^ ^ II 

-Ganitasara of Mahaviracarya 

(it) radwirefl: ^ trar i 

-from an old palm-leaf giving Sabdamka 
(From Mr. Nahata’s letter dated 15th May 1948) 

In addition to these— 

KKL, p. 145 . 

4 Peterson, op. cit. 

5 BG, Vol. 3 , pt. I, p. 194 . 

$ Ibid, p. 195 , 
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too, must have been of mature age, as he has been referred to by the author 
as it is evident that the date of his works should be consi¬ 

derably later than the reign of Ajayapala. Apparently, that date must be near¬ 
er to 1220 A. D., the date of composition of the Pars'vanathacaritra. 


Manikyacandra's contact with Vastupala 


130 , (iii) Thirdly, there is most trustworthy evidence to show that Mani- 
kyacandra had come in close touch with Vastnpala. According to the cont¬ 
emporary Prabandhavali (1234 A. D.) of JInabhadra 1 (para 117), Vastupala 
once invited Manikyacandra at his place, when the latter was staying at Vata- 
kupa near Stambhatlrtha. Manikvacandra did not accept the invitation on 
account of some engagement. 2 Vastnpala, rather irritated at the pride of 
the scholar, sent to him a satirical verse, in which making a pun on the place- 
name Vatakupa he called him a frog of the well. Manikvacandra retorted in 
an equally pungent manner. Then Vastnpala, through his men, got manuscripts 
and all other things removed from Manikyacandra’s Upasrava at Stambha¬ 
tlrtha, and then the Acarya came to him for making a complaint. Manikv- 
acandra asked, “why should there be this trouble in my place, though you, 
the chief of the community, are living?” The minister smilingly replied, 
“because the reverend sir was not coming.” And then the minister returned to 
Manikvacandra all his belongings and arranged a public welcome in bis 
honour, 3 According to the same Prabandhavali, Manikvacandra was 
also in touch with Yasovira, a friend and contemporary of Vastupala 
(para 92 ) 4 . Now, if we take the date of the Samketa to be 1160 A. IX, there 
would arise a gross anachronism, as probably Vastupala was not even born in 
that } T ear. The chronology becomes quite clear if we take the date 1210 or 
1190 a. D., as suggested above. 


131 . It seems from the Prabandhas that though in the beginning the 
relations of Vastupala and Manikyacandra were not sufficiently cordial, later 
on they came nearer, and Vastupala gave considerable literary help to Manik¬ 
yacandra by supplying to him manuscripts, etc, Prabandhas also quote 
several verses of Manikyacandra composed in Vastupala s praise. 5 


MINOR POETS AND SCHOLARS 

Madana and his rivalry with Harihara 

132 . In addition to the poets and scholars mentioned above, there were 
a number of others comparatively of minor importance, who came in touch 


1 PPS, pp. 63 fq also pp. 76 f. 

2 According to the VC (VII. 99-113), Vastupala invited Manikyacandra to 
join him in a pilgrimage, but the latter could not come, as he was engaged 
upon writing of his Samketa . He did not even care to depute any of his pupils. 

3 According to the VC (VII. 113), Vastupala gave Manikyacandra one copy 
of all the important works on different Sastras from his library. 

4 PPS, p. 50. 

5 Ibid, pp. 64 and 77. 

11 
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with Vastupala and were patronized by him. The traditional accounts of 
such literary persons have been preserved in the Prabandhas, and we have a peep 
m the contemporary literary life when we make a search for their biographical 
details. Among such poets there was one Madana, who has been identified 
by Dr. Bhandarkar with a Digam bar a Madanaldrti, whose life has beeii 
described in the 14th chapter of the Prabandhakosa, 1 though we may say 
that there is scarcely any historical ground to do so, and that the identification 
of Madana with any well-known personality of that name is, really speaking, 
without any positive evidence. The Puratanaprabandhasamgraha notes that 
two ,creat poets named Madana and Harihara (para 80-84) i* 1 Vastupala's 
assembly w T ere always at logger-head and they never ceased to annoy one 
another. Vastupala had ordered the door-keeper that “when one is with me, 
the other should not be allowed to enter.” But once when Harihara was 

having some literary discussions with Vastupala, Madana went there, and 
said- 

to which Harihara promptly retorted- 

Then, to make an end of their controversy, Vastupala said, “he will 
be considered a Mahakavi -who composes one hundred verses at once”. 
Madana at once composed a hundred verses describing a cocoanut, while 
Harihara could prepare only sixty. Harihara was told by Vastupala that 
he was vanquished. Thereupon Harihara uttered a verse showing the 
difference between a large quantity of coarse garments prepared by a village- 
weaver and a precious cloth fit to be worn by the queens, suggesting thereby 
that in poetry quality is more important than quantity. Vastupala, entertained 
by this, gave pleasure-gifts to both these poets. 2 The account given by the 
Puratanaprabandhasamgraha is supported ‘by the Subhasitaratnakosa of 
Krsua, as it has quoted the verses showing the poetic rivalry between 
Madana and Harihara. 3 

Palhanaputra, Caeariyaka and others 

13 3 . There was a poet who called himself Palhauaputra or son of Palli¬ 
da, wiio composed in 1233 a. d. (V. S.1289) Aburasa, a poem in Apabhr- 
am£a, commemorating Vastupala's building of temples on Abu two years 
earlier. A scholar named Cacarivaka had come to Dhavalakka in the times 
of Vastupala, and his speech was so instructive that Udayaprabhasuri was 
going incognito to hear him. Vastupala presented him with two thousand 
drammas and honoured him in public. 4 Cacariyaka had a pupil named 
Harade\a, w r ho had highly entertained the people of A&apalll (same as Karn- 

1 Bhandarkar, Beport IV, p. 77. 

2 PPS, p. 77. 

3 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 57. 

4 PPS, p. 76. 
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avati on the site of modern Ahmedabad) bv reciting the Ramavaiia. 1 We 
are also told about two reciters of religious stories, both known as Pippala- 
carya, who had won a large prize in cash from Tejapala and Anupama by 
singing before them the life of Sail Candanabala. 2 In addition to these, we 
get names of several other poets and bards—Yasodhara of Yamanasthall, 3 
Madhava, 4 Kamaladitva of Ersnanagar, 5 Samkarabvamin, 6 Daraodara/ 
Vikala, 8 Vairisixhha of Prabhasa Patau, 9 Jayantadeva or Jayadeva, 10 etc., 
who entertained Vastupala with their poetic achievements and whose verses 
composed on various occasions—like a pilgrimage, a victory, a poetic assembly 
or a welcome—have been quoted in the Prabandhas. They were amply 
rewarded by their patron. 


Vastupaia's family-members credited with poetic achievements 

134 . It would be interesting here to note that several family-members of 
Vastupala are also credited with poetic achievements. Some verses are ascrib¬ 
ed to Tejapala, 11 the one recited by him at the time of welcoming Yasovlra 
on Abu being especially noteworthy. 12 Tejapalas famous wife Anupama, 
who was praised by the followers of the six systems as Saddarsanamata or 
the mother of six darsanas on account of her equal treatment of all in matters 
of giving donations, has been credited with the composition of a Kamkana- 
kavya (ki woman's poem ?’), which has been expressly mentioned as her own 
work. 13 Jayantasimha or Jaitrasimha, Vastupaia's son, who was also a 
patron of literature, as we have already seen (para 117 and 126), had 
uttered a verse at the death of his father, which has been quoted in more 
than one Prabandhas. 14 It is not to be wondered at if persons brought up in 
a literary atmosphere saturated with Sanskrit learning, though not poets 
themselves, could compose stray versts when moved on particular occasions. 
And in that way, there is no reason to doubt the statements found in the 
Prabandhas. 


ANONYMOUS POETS 

13 5. In addition to these, there were a number of poets whose names are 
not known, but whose verses in praise of Vastupala on different occasions are 

1 Ibid, p. 78, 

2 Ibid, p. 75. 

3 Ibid, p. 62. 

4 Ibid, p. 62. 

5 PK, p. 120. 

6 VO, IV. 736, 737. 

7 Ibid, VI. 81. 

8 Ibid, VI. 364. 

9 Ibid, VIII. 344. 

10 PC, p. 103; UT, p. 76. 

11 PPS, p. 70; PK, p. 120. 

12 VC, VIII. 210, 

13 PPS, p. 63. Also vide p. 70. 

14 VC, VIII. 480. 
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quoted in the Prabandhas. The number of such laudatory verses available 
ascribe 1 to anonymous poets would exceed perhaps one hundred, which 
shows that they were patronized by Vastupala, and it is expressly mentioned 
that they were rewarded with large gifts. There were a number of Bhattas 
or bards and Caracas among these poets, and some of them have praised 
their patron in ApabhramSa DuhasMDuha being the most widely current 
metre for literary compositions, especially of lyric and gnomic type, in the 
Apabhramsa and old western Rajasthani literature. 


1 PPS, pp. 63-64; UT, p. 79. 



PART III 


CONTRIBUTION TO SANSKRIT LITERATURE 




CHAPTER VI 


mahakavyas 

« 

1 3 6. After making a historical and biographical study of the literary circle 
of Vastupala, we now come to the contribution which it made to Sanskrit 
literature. For that purpose, it is necessary to make a survey of the 
literary works extant composed by the poets and scholars in that circle. 

1 propose to make that survey by classifying the literature according to 
form, and beginning with the Mahakavya. 

Characteristics of the Mahakavya 

137 . The Mahakavya (lit. 'great narrative poem’ ) l along with the Xataka 
or drama is decidedly the most popular form of Sanskrit literature and 
hundreds of poets from the days of Asvaghosa or even before have attempted 
that form. Dandin (circa. 6oo a. d. ), in his Kavyadarsa, has described the 
characteristics of Mahakavya in the following manner: "Composition in 
canto is a long poem (Mahakavya) and its definition is being given (now). 
Jts opening is a benediction, a salutation, or naming of the principal theme; 
it springs from a historical incident (Itihasa-katha) or is otherwise based 
upon some fact (Sadagraya); it turns upon the fruition of the fourfold ends 
and its hero is clever and noble; by description of cities, oceans, mountains, 
seasons and risings of the moon or the sun; through sporting and love; 
through sentiments of love in separation and through marriages, by descri¬ 
ption of the birth and rise of princes, and likewise through state-counsel, 
embassy, advance, battle, and the hero's triumph; embellished; not too 
condensed, and pervaded all through with poetic sentiments and emotions, 
with cantos none too lengthy and having agreeable metres and well-formed 
joints, and in each case with an ending in a different metre, furnished; such 
a pojm possessing good figures of speech wins the peoples' heart and 
endures longer than (even) a Kalpa”. 2 

138 . As mentioned in the above definition, a Mahakavya is based on 
Itihasa-katha, that is, a story handed down traditionally; or otherwise, as 
Daudin says, it may be Sada&raya or based upon some real fact, that * 
is, a historical incident in the modern sense. Most of the Mahakavyas 
in Sanskrit literature are based upon mythological themes. It is in com¬ 
paratively later times that one finds poems based upon incidents. which can 
be looked upon as historical. Nevertheless the Indian literary taste was 
so much enchanted with the mythological heroes, whose lives made an 
appeal throughout the length and breadth of the whole of India that the 

1 I am translating the word Mahakavya in this way to distinguish it from 
the Ramayapa and the Maiiabharata, for which the word ‘epic 5 may be 
reserved. 

2 Kavyadarsa, 1. 14-19 (Belwalkar’s translation, pp. 1 D* for two other 
detailed definiiions of the Mahakavya, vide the Kavyalamkara of Ruirata, 
XVI. 7-18; and the Sahityadarpaca, VI. 315-25. 
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Mahakavyas having less widely known heroes of recent history could attain 
only a limited popularity in comparision with those based on mythology. 
Inspite of this general tendencv ; in certain parts of India like Gujarat, a large 
number of Mahakavyas based upon historical events and personalities were 
written and they were fairly popular. The historical Mahakavyas of which 
we are going to make a survey, have predecessors in Gujarat in such works 
as the two Dvyasraya Mahakavyas of Hemacandra (para 24) and successors 
in such works as the Dharadhvamsa of Ganapati Vyasa, referred to in 
the Prasasti of Nanaka (para 88), but not discovered as yet, the Knmara- 
palacarita Mahak^vya (1367 a. d.) of Jayasxrhhasuri, the Somasaubhag} r a 
(1468 a. D.) of Pratisthasoma, the Hirasaubhagya of Devavimala (17th 
century)> a nd other works; and several Caritras can be conveniently 
included under this head. The contribution of the literary circle of 
Vastupala in the domain of Mahakavya consists of four historical Maha¬ 
kavyas and several others which are based either on Brahmanical or Jaina 
mythology. After making a historical and biographical study of Vastupala 
and his literary circle, it would be more suitable to discuss these two types 
in separate sections, and to review the historical ones first. 

Study of the classical models in Gujarat 

13 9 . While reviewing these works, we have to bear in mind that we 
may not expect in them the first class poetry of the clasical period, but that 

does not mean that their achievements in literary skill are negligible, because 
they were a result of a competent study of the classical models. In mediaeval 
Gujarat, there was a great scholastic activity going on, as I have already pointed 
out earlier, and the works of the great masters like those of Kalidasa, Bhatti, 
Bharavi, Magha, and later on of Sriharsa, were being zealously studied 
and commented upon, 1 and these provided much mental food to the 
aspiring poets. Among the lovers of drama, the plays of Harsa and the 
Anargharaghava of Murari were very popular. However, the literary works 
which we are to study are not mere imitations of the great masters; rather 
they are inspired by the st}rie, descriptions and subject-matter of the older 
poems, but have an individuality of their own, and in certain cases at least, 

Me get poems which can be ranked among finest productions of mediaeval 
Sanskrit poetry. 

SECTION I 

HISTORICAL MAHAKAVYAS 
The KirtikaumudI of SomesVara 

14 0. Coming to the historical Mahakavyas, we first take the Klrtikau- 
raudi of Somesvara, which, as we have seen, is the main source of informa- 
tion among the contempor ary works for the history of the Vaghelas and also 

1 For a number of commentaries on the Pancakavyas written in Gujarat,* 
vide BHV, vol. II, pp, 267 ft, 417 ff, and vol. IJJ, pp 25 ft 
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for the history of Vastupala. It is a poem in nine cantos, comprising 722 
verses in all. In the first canto , after saluting the four hands of Yismi, which 
are like the four sentinels of Dharma, the poet pays Lis homage to God 
Siva and goddess SarasvatL Then he praises the poets in general, and 
particularly has devoted separate stanzas to Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, 
Magha, Bharavi, Bana, Dhanapala, Bihlana, Hemacandra, Nilakautha and 
Prahladana. Among the poets in the literary circle of Vastupala, he has 
praised Naracandra, Vijayasena, Subhata and Ya^ovira. After praising the 
good and having censured the wicked in a few verses the poet says that he 
has proceeded to write a poem about Vastupala having observed his high 
birth, generosity, hospitality, good conduct, wisdom, mercy, justice and 
devotion towards him (i. e. the poet), and that his speech becomes, as if eager 
to sing the merits of Vastupala (vv. 44-47 ). Then the poet gives a description 
of Ananilavad, which though full of poetic embellishments, is sufficiently 
realistic to give an idea of the glories of that capital city of the Gujarat 
kingdom. Among many other things, the poet has made a special mention 
of the lake Sahasrallmga and Kirtistambha on its bank (vv. 71-81). 

14 1. The second canto gives the history of the kings of Gujarat from 
Mularaja to Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala of Dhavalakka. It 
mentions Mularaja, Camunda, Vallabharaja, Durlabharaja, Bhima, Kama, 
Jaysimha Sidhharaja, Kumarapala, Ajayapala, Mularaja II and Bhima II, and 
describes their political career and warlike exploits in a few poetical lines 
(vv. 1-61), and comes to Dhavala, the first man of the Vaghela dynasty and 
his son Arnoraja, who tried his best to put the Cauiukya kingdom of Gujarat 
on a firm foundation. The treatment naturally becomes more detailed, when 
the poet comes to Arnoraja’s son Lavanaprasada and grandson Viradhavala, 
who had selected Vastupala as their minister. Lavanaprasada slew the lord 
of Nadul. In his kingdom thieves were unknown. Only he carried away 
the glories of the hostile kings. His son, the illustrious Viradhavala, resem¬ 
bled his father so closely that he reflected, as it were, his image in the mirror 
(vv. 67-77). Once Lavanaprasada, waking up at day-break, sent for his 
purohita Somegvaradeva (the author himself) to inform him of the dream 
which he had seen during the night. The priest came, gave his blessings to 
the chief, and sat down on a mat. Then Lavanaprasada, attended by his 
son Viradhavala, began to narrate as follows (vv. 83-86)—“It seemed to 
me that I ascended the mountain of Siva and worshipped the god, who visi¬ 
bly appeared before my eyes. Then as I finished my worship and became 
absorbed in holy meditation, I saw standing before me a moon-faced woman 
beautiful like the Raka (the goddess of the full-moon), dressed in white 
garments, annointed with white unguents, and holding a chaplet in her hands. 
Wondering, I asked her who she was and why she had come. Then she 
addressed me thus—'O hero, know that I am the royal fortune of the Gurjara 
kings, who is sorely tormented by the crowds of the enemies. Alas! those 
Gurjara princes are dead, who were able to destroy their foes, and in whose 
arms I used to rest. The young or foolish king who rules In their stead is 
12 
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Enable to subdue the armies of his enemies. His Mantrins and Mandalikas 
possess neither wisdom nor valour. They even cast their lustful glances to 
me, though I am their lord's lawful wife. The Purohita Amasarman is dead, 
who used to protect me. Gone is the son of Munjala, who humbled rebellious 
Rajputs. Pratapamalla of the Rastrakufca clan is no longer, who could not 
even bear the smell of the hostile elephants. My own people have brought 
me very low, all except one, namely Jagaddeva, who kept the enemy Iron) 
entering the capital. No lights shine at night in the capital of the Gurjara 
land; it resounds with the howl of the jackal, its walls are broken. There¬ 
fore, do thou, together with thy son Viradhavala rescue me and save'. ” And 

Lavauaprasada continued, “After the goddess had spoken thus, she threw her 
garland on my neck and vanished together with my dream. Now, tell me 

what this means." Hereupon SomeSvara addressed the chief, declared him 
to be the happiest of all Rajputs, since fortune wooed him of her own accord, 
and he exhorted him to accept the charge laid upon him and to engage able 
ministers (vv. 87-113 ) 1 

142 . This allegorical description hints at the fact that Lavauaprasada 
had taken into his hands the reign of Government at Anahilavad to remove 
disorder and to protect the fortune of the king. The same allegory, with 

some alterations, additions and embellishments occurs in other contempo¬ 
rary works like the Sukrtasamklrtana and the Vasantavilasa, and the later 

chronicles like the Prabandhakosa and the Vastupalacarlta. The plain fact 
may be this that Lavauaprasada and his son employed various tactics-fair 
and foul-to uproot the enemies of Bhimadeva, and hence the chroniclers were 
obliged to justify all their actions in this way in the interests of the royal 
fortune of Gujarat. 

14 3 . In the third canto Jhe poet gives an account of Vastupala's ance¬ 
stors right onwards from Candapa and completes the genealogy mentioning 
Vastupala's son Jaitrasimha and Tejapala's son Lavauyasimha (vv. 1-50). 
Lavauaprasada was thinking of appointing able ministers, and he instantly 
called for Vastupala and Tejapala, whom he held in high esteem, and expressed 
his desire to appoint them as his counsellors. Vastupala accepted the 
offer and the chief gave the two brothers the charge of ministerial seal. 
The fourth canto says that after his appointment Vastupala was sent 
to Stambhatirtha, where he re-established order and overhauled the 
administration (para 49), and peace began to reign in the land, when 
Simhaua of Devagiri invaded Gnjarat, but was repulsed by Lavauaprasada. 

Samkha of Lata, who considered the port of Stambhatirtha his own property, 
sent messenger to Vastupala, and pressed the latter to accept his service. 

But Vastupala gave a crushing rejoinder, and the messenger had to return. 
The fifth canto describes the fierce battle between Vastupala and Samkha, in 
which brave warriors on both the sides were killed, but in the end iamkha 
of Brgukachha had to make a retreat with the remainder of his army. 
The sixth canto is mainly devoted to the festivities of the citizens of 


1 IA, Vol. VI, p. 189. 
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Stambhatirtha, elated with delight at Vastupala's valour in fighting the 
imminent calamity. The houses were white-washed, the sounds of musical 
instruments were heard, the house-wives began to sing pleasant songs, special 
ceremonies were held in the temples, the high roads were decorated, and 
women wore costly attire (w. 2-3). There was a festival in the temple 
of the goddess Ekallavira, and the minister with a small retinue went to 
salute the goddess, and the men and women flocked on the roads to have 
a glance at the victorious hero. After worshipping the goddess, the minister 
entered the pleasure-grove, and there at the noon-time he sat in a conference 
with the poets. Some poets admired his family, some his gifts, and others 
his virtuous character. The ears of Vastupala, who was like Kama, were 
purified by the speech of the poets, and he in his turn delighted their hearts 
with his generosity. Thus being sprinkled by the nectar of poetry, 

Vastupala spent the noon in summer season, in the garden in the company 
of the poets, and returned home in the evening (vv. 49-56). 

14 4 . The seventh canto is devoted to traditional description of moon-rise 
and love-sports, full of high poetic fancy. The eighth canto is styled the 
P arm artha- vicar a or religious thought. After the morning bath, the minister 
worshipped the Tirthamkara, and became deeply engrossed in religious 
thoughts, and decided to make a pilgrimage. The ninth canto is devoted 
to the description of the Samghayatra. The pilgrim-caravan started on an 
auspicious day with numerous elephants, horses, bullocks, camels, chariots 
and all the important articles of daily use. A large number of servants 
were taken with the Samgha. Those who had no conveyance were given 
conveyance, those in need of money were given money, and those who 
required cloths were given cloths. The Samgha was given due reception in all 
the towns on the way. The men and women in the Samgha were singing 
religious ^ongs, and worshipped the images of Jina in the temples in course 
of their travel. The minister reached the beautiful peak of Satrunjaya, and 
worshipped with flowers the Yaksa called Kapardin. There he built two 
imposing shrines of Neminatha and Par^vanatha, and in the assembly-hall 
of the latter temple he put the equestrian statues of his ancestors, brothers 
and friends, and constructed a lake near the mountain (vv. 31-36 ). Staying 
there for two or three days (v. 37)/ he went to the mountain Raivataka 
(Girnar), and entering the shrine of Neminatha, worhipped the deity with 
perfumes, so that the whole mountain became fragrant. Forgetting the 
worries of political affairs he spent there many days (v, 69), and then going 
to Prabhasa Patau in Southern Saurastra saluted the Tirthamkara Candra- 
prabha and worshipped the God Somanatha with devotion, and then returned 
to his city Dhavalakka, giving donations to the supplicants. The women of 

1 This statement is of particular interest, because the Jaina pilgrims never 
pass the night on the mountain now. The SS ( VI. 43) informs us that 
VastupaWs stay on the mountain lasted for eight days, which is also 
corroborated by the VC (IA, Yol. XXXI, p. 489 n.). In any case, it is 
certain that in those days the pilgrims used to spend several nights on 
the holy mountain. 
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the city flocked to see the minister, though they had seen him previously 

perhaps a hundred times. Having entered the town, Vastupala touched the 

* feet of his Indra-like master, and bade farewell to the people of the Samgha 

having given them a welcome (v. 77). And Somegvara completes his poem 

with a final benediction that Vastupala, a great donor like Kama, may be 

ever-victorious, hearing the admiration of his fame, sung by the bards.(v, 78). 

« 

145 - Thus the Klrtikaumudl is a poem written to eulogize a contemporary 
hero, but at the same time it fulfils all the conditions laid down for the 
literary form of Mahakavya. It is based upon the life of an actual person 
(Sadagraya), and its hero is intelligent and noble (Caturodatta). The style of 
Somegvara in this poem is the easy and simple Vaidarbhl style, sufficiently 
elevated and grand at appropriate places; he seldom employs any slesas, 
and as a rule, he is free in this poem from the artificialities prevalent in the 
poetic art of his times. Clearly, the model of Somesvara is Kalidasa, and at 

least one of his Mahakavyas, viz. the Klrtikaumudl, is such as can stand 

* 4 

honourably with the famous specimens of Sanskrit poetry, composed after 
Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha. In the first canto of the Surathotsava, he has 
expressed his fondness for Kalidasa's poetry in the following words, “my 
intellect does not find pleasure in any other poem, when 1 think of the speech 
of Kalidasa. Would ever the swarm' of bees delight in the Sindhuvara flower 
abandoning the heavenly Parijata ?” 1 This statement by the poet himself 
becomes significant, when we know that the autobiographical account of the 
royal glory in the Klrtikaumudl (II) is an unmistakable reflection, if not 
imitation, of an almost similar account in the Raghuvamga (KVI. 4-24) 
of the desolate city of Ayodhya, requesting Kusa to shift his capital back 
from KuSavati to the parental town. A number of descriptions in the 
Klrtikaumudl are of such high literary merit as can stand in comparison with 
some of the best specimens of Sanskrit poetry. The description of Anahil- 
avad, the lake Sahasralimga and the Kirtistambha ( 1 .47 ff.); and lamentation 
of the royal glory of Gujarat in her misery (II. 87 ff); welcome of Vastupala 
in Stambhatirtha, when he went to that city as a governor (II. 7-8), and 
festivities of the citizens when l^amkha was defeated' (VI. 2 ff); the descri¬ 
ption of women hurrying to have a glance at Vastupala (VI. 16 ff.), which is 
reminiscent of similar descriptions in ASvaghosa, Kalidasa and Baua; the , 
charming description of moon-rise (VII), and narration of the great Samgha- 
yatra (IX)—are some instances in point. The short dialogue between Vast¬ 
upala and Lavauaprasada (III. 59 ff.) is an illustration of forceful poetic 
dialogue, containing important discussion on politics, such as we find in the 
beginning of the Sisupalavadha and the Kiratarjunlya. 

146 . It would be proper hereto quote a few verses from the Klrtika- 
umudl, which would give some idea of SomeSvara’s poetic art at its best; e.g. 
description of the Kirtistambha in one verse- 

(1-75) 


* 


1 


1 STJ, L 35. 
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And the pitiable condition of Analiilavad in the reign of Bhimadeva, 
as described by the Rajyalaksmi: 

, <srr TfisrTVsifsfTpfsrT 1 

fTirtreraw fentf SRtRcrfir'Rranmfr n 

(II. 104) 

SomeSv aras argument before Lavanaprasada to appoint capable 
ministers: 

rv ^ 

f c 'T^3fr: f^rirrgR: t«nrir^fPcr rfi^cr : jprgrrg ( 

tcffRcS RRW SRJTfer fiRg •■ 3RTfi' 11 

(II. 1x3) 

V astupala expresses readiness to accept the charge of ministership 
only if the king is willing to act justly in matters political: " 

gr^fiR "RnR •sft^ricfRftsrrrrfiirR r *ifir 1 

Hgsg ^PftfTfgs'TRt tfct-nr friTHr 3 RT^<r- - ptrsttw sdgr w# 11 

(III. 77) 

^ There is a powerful description of panic in the Gurjara land, when 
bimhaua attacked it: 

sa’wtfjri^ifqRayii g ^M<r--ra nft 1 

sTfroffi' tftfgsRsr#: ^R»di?cr:^p 3 ir gpjwt 11 
gf r ERTsfh :£tsfir ?r spirit, 1 

rarrrr f^^rfr trfi- %?r: qgefsfiHwifsr rrarRrg. 1 ! 
sR'ftfeRFRdRqpri srfgR: ^prarg RRgRTg 1 
m^rgr^ gffert 5 ic°i rrpjrt ^rrarrg 11 
ng^fh- srsir *r*rr HJfhr %R*r«ri 5 pfr JRRRpftg i 
jerct : 'rctrgmr erarar RRtrr ^ntnr^fgprr sr^rfi n 

(IV. 43-46) 

Public festivities in Stambhatlrtha delineated in simple but expressive 
language- 

gl wrftsrrg&rr: tiWRtr: « 

gjiwgf^r: f 3 TfflRsf®rff?r*r«r h 
fisfa’jaT traF^JrPTg fif 1 
ftt'rci: grj-rfg fRgifi'rar =rg>Rg 11 

( VI. 2-3) 

Beautiful poetic generalizations: 

^ ®toHrcg 3 $fir 1 awrRRgflar m- g# stf^rq^ 11 
rr% *n 4 t «tf% TfiRtr grg rft fe crg 1 g%r qg it 

(VII. 15-16) 

» 

Some highly poetic fancies: 

eft RcP gfigr $s: 1 sr gpter^ #t: g?:RRTRr%'r 11 

(VII. 19) 

srg 3 ts% 1 ^Isfi si^r g%: n 

(VII. 24) 
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(VIL 26 ) 


3 j?r: 5 R: i ?T^H{II 

‘ ‘ s ' (VIL 28) 

There is a realistic touch in comparing the emerald-studded ear-ring's 
of the women with black letters in books written on palm-leaf, on account 
of similarity in colour: 

ml 

^I^rRiTF I ^differ II 

(VIL 53) 

A masterly description of the autumn, which shows that Somesvara 
was equally at home in composition in longer metres also: 

w&r- ffers^^jRTT: : 3*7 > 

* (VIIL71) 

Two out of several pithy sayings put in the mouth of Vastupala before 
he starts on a pilgrimage: 

fer%^T'gr5r m \ ^ erf H-m n 

(VIII. 35) 

sfst ^ ^ era ft ^ u 

(VIII. 37) 

And he comes to the conclusion that Dharma is the only support in 

life: 

Mr ^ gfifcmg, 1 s w %# n 

(VIII. 56) 

Sukrtasamklrtana of Arisimha 


14 7. Sukrtasamklrtana of Arisimha is another historical Mahakavya, 
which also has for its theme the life and works of Vastupala. As its name 
suggests, it has been composed for commemorating the good deeds of Vast¬ 
upala. just as the Klrtikaumudi puts comparatively more emphasis on the 
political side of Vastupala"s life, the Sukrtasamklrtana gives more space to 
his religious and public works. Thus the two poems supplement each other, 
and it is quite possible that they were written with the same end in view. 
The Sukrtasamklrtana has 11 cantos and 553 verses in all. 

14 8. Th z first canto gives a genealogy of the kings of the Capotkata or 
Cavada dynasty, which was the first ruling family at Anahilavad, and a descri¬ 
ption of that city. It is worthy of note that out of a large number of historical 
poems written in Gujarat during the .Caulukya and the Vaghela period, only 
the Sukrtasamklrtana of Arisimha and Sukrtaklrtikaliolinx of Udayaprabha 
have mentioned the Cavadas, and even Hemacandra who made a regular 
attempt to write a history of his city has remained silent on this matter. It 
was probably because the Cavadas were considered an unimportant dynasty 
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ruling ovei a small territory, though Vaaaraja of the same clan was the 
founder of Anahilavad. Arisimha has mentioned eight kings of the Cavada 
dynasty, viz. Vanaraja, Yogaraja, Ratnaditva, Yairisimha, Kseiraraja, 
Camunda, Rahada and Bhubhata. 1 He has nothing particular to say about 
them except witn reference to Vanaraja that he had built the temple of Pafica- 
sara Parsvanatha in Anahilavad (L io), which was later on repaired by 
Vastupala (XL 2 ). 2 The second canto is devoted to description of the 
Caulukya dynasty, and beginning from Mularaja, the poet conies upto Bhima- 
deva II, whom he describes as beset with worries, because his territories 
were usurped by his feudatories (II. 51). Xo more historical information 
h derived from it than what we obtain from the Klrtikaumudl. 

14 9. The third canto is styled Mantriprakasa or appearance of ministers. 
If we compare the narrative given in this canto with that given by Somesvara 
in the second canto of the Klrtikaumudl, a considerable difference can be 
marked. According to Somesvara's representation, a female figure symboli¬ 
sing, the fortune of kings of Gujarat appeared in a dream to Lavanaprasada, 
and called upon him to save the kingdom which had fallen into decay under 
the rule of Bhlma. Thereupon, obejing the command of the goddess, 
Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala took upon themselves the task of re-establi¬ 
shing the glory of Anahilavad, and appointed Vastupala and Tejapala as 
their ministers. That is the simple story, when we reject the mythological 
additions, which Somesvara as.a good court-poet was bound to have 
inserted. Arisimha has put the matter in a different manner. Kumarapala 
(who, as we know, was a cousin of Arnoraja, the first man of the Vaghelfi 
clan) appeared to Bhlma in a dream in the form of a god (III. 1 ff.), and 
ordered him to appoint Lavanaprasada as his Sarvesvara (III. 23), so 
that the latter may destory the enemies, and make him the lord of wealth. 
Bhlma in his assembly appointed Lavanaprasada as Sarvesvara, and called 
Vlradhavala his Yuvaraj (III. 37-39 ). 3 Lavanaprasada requested Bhlma that 

1 The earliest inscriptional reference to the Cavadas is to be found in the 
Vadnagar inscription of Kumarapala dated V. S. 1208 (1152 A. XX). The 
earliest literary reference to the name of Vanaraja, founder of Anahilavad, 
and first king of the Cavada dynasty, who ruled there, is in the Prasasti of 
an Apabbramsa work called Neminahacariu composed by Haribhadrasuri 
(different from his famous name-sake mentioned an para 17) in V. S. 1216 
i. q. 1160 A. D. (R. C. Parikh, Kavyanusasana, intro., p. 103). There is 
considerable difference in the genealogy of the Cavada kings and their 
years of rule given in the later works, and the chronology of the Cavadas has 
not been satisfactorily settled as yet. For a discussion of the problem, vide 
Biihler, IA, vol XXXI, pp. 481 f., and R. C. Modi, Cavadaon! Vamsavali 
(Guj.) in the Proceedings and Transactions of the 7th Gujarati Literary 
Conference. 

2 VC, VII. 66. 

3 ’ICT !r r 1if n 

(SS.III. 39). 
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to do his task properly he must have a minister who may be proficient in the 
use of Sastras (authoritative treatises) and the Sastra (use of arms), equally 
an adept in the replenishing of treasury and fighting battles (III. 43 ). The 
king, having thought for a while replied that he would readily lend the 
services of Vastupala and Tejapala, and ordered them to work as ministers 
of Viradhavala (HI. 44 ff,). 1 

15 0. Having thus described Vastupala's promotion to political power, 
Arisiriiha comes to his Sukrta or pious works in the fourth canto, 
Viradhavala conquered, with the help of Vastupala, 'the ocean-girt earth;' 
Then, on the advice of his brother, Vastupala once decided to hear the 
preachings of his preceptor and to do the pious works according to his advice 
(IV. 14-26). At this juncture the poet gives the genealogy of the monks 
of the Nagendra gachha, who from the time of Caudapa served his famdy 
as spirtual preceptors—from Mahendrasuri to Vijayasenasuri (IV, 15-26). 
Vastupala goes to Vijayasena and hears sermon. The Guru commends 
a pilgrimage as a meritorious deed (IV. 33-43), and consequently Vastupala 
decides to lead a Sariigha to Satrunjaya and Gimar (IV. 44). The fifth 
canto describes the preparations for journey (v. 1-6), which can be 
compared with the description of the same topic in the Klrtikaumudi 
(Canto IX). The poet says that physicians were also taken, carrying 
necessary medicines, so that the sick could be given assistance (v. 2-4). 
Vastupala personally went to the monastaries and invited the monks 
respectfully to join the Saihgha (v. 6). Names of some distinguished 
monks who tooks part in the pilgrimage are also mentioned. They are 
Naraeandrasuri, Jinadattasuri of the Vayada gachha,*: who was abode of 
arts, kSantisuri of the Sanderaka gachha, 3 and Vardhamanasuri, 4 'the sun of 
the Gallakas’ 5 (vJ 10-13). The canto closes with the arrival of the Samgha 
at the foot of the mountain Satrunjaya. 


1 3ui5 to Hiker 1 pi u 

fwf rti# : * 

(SS, III. 58-59). 

2 Vide para 101, footnotes 

3 ^antistiri was the preceptor of minister Yasovlra of Jabalipura (para 94). 
Installation-ceremonies of images in the temples built by Yasovlra were 
performed by this Acarya (PJLS, nos. 108-109). 

4 Vardhamanasuri was an Acarya of the Vrdhha gachha (VC, VIII. 603). 
Vastupala did a pilgrimage to ^amkhesvaradn North Gnjarat on hearing 
his sermon (VC, VII, 284-97). He is also mentioned in the PPS 
(pp. 68, 83, 95, 119). 

5 The Gallakas seem to be a tribe or a caste of which Vardhamanasuri was 

a spiritual head (cf. # ( SS, V. 13 ). 

According to an inscription from Veraval in Saurastra dated Valabh! era 
927( 1246 a. d. ), &re$thin Mula, who belonged to the Gallaka community 
(Gailaka-Jatlya), had installed an image of Govardhana at Prabhas Patan 
(HIG, no. 250 A). Perhaps the word Gallaka may have some affinity with 


in a hymn (VII, 26-33). Then he entered the shrine after purifying himself 
amidst dances and songs, and washed the image with saffron-water, nibbed 
it with musk and put the flowers on it. After staying on the mountain for 
eight days the minister descended from it, and became eager to go to Girnar. 
The eighth canto describes how the minister made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Somanatha at Prabhas Patau, and to that of Xeminatha on Girnar, 
where also lie staved for eight days. The Ninth canto describes the 
beauties of six seasons, which Yastupala saw on the slope of the mountain, 
and thus adds to the poem a traditional feature required by the technical 
rules of the Mahakavya. 

• 152 . The tenth canto describes the return journey ol the Saihgha from 
Girnar to Dhavalakka, After coming down from the mountain, Yastupala 
feasted the pilgrims and distributed gifts among them. 1 hen lie went to 
Vamanasthall and made a solemn entry into the town, because formerly 
the Jaina pilgrims were prohibited to enter the place* (X. 6 ), probably 
because of the opposition of Samgana and Camiuida, the two brothers-in-law 
of Viradhavala (para.52). When the pilgrim-caravan reached the vicinity of 
Dhavalakka, king Viradhavala and a large number of citizens came to receive 
it, Vastupala, with his brother Tejapala and king Viradhavala, £f like Siva 
in the form of Tripurusa” (X. 11), entered the town amidst praises of bards 
(X. 14-29) and passionate expressions of joy by the women (X. 31 " 4 2 )• 


153 . The eleventh canto is devoted to the good deeds of Vastupala, 
and that is perhaps the principal part of the work, judging from its title. 
It says in the beginning that immediately after Yastupala was appointed 
the governor of Stambhatlrtha, he began to build temples, which were like 
the embodiments of his fame on the earth. The canto enumerates 


(vv. 2-34) forty-three buildings, restorations and institutions of diffeient 
kinds. The actual list of Vastupala's public works must have been still 
larger, because the Sukrtasamklrtana was composed before 1231 A. I). 
(para 98), and could not have mentioned works undertaken or carried out 
after that date. Arisimha has given the list in a classified manner, taking 
note of the public works in different towns, one by one. He mentions the 
temples, tanks and other structures built and restored in Anahilavad, Starn- 


the Canarese and Telugu word Golla, meaning *a shepherd . In the comm¬ 
entaries on the Jaina canonical works we have frequent references to the 


Golladesa, and at one place, we are informed that the famous Canakya was 
born in a village called Canaka in that country (Abhidhama-Rajendra, 
vol. II, p. 1011). But we have hardly any evidence to decide the exact 
location of that region. It is possible that the Gallaka community may 


have been originally from that country. 

IS 
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bhatirtha, Dhavalakka, &’atrunjaya, Padalipatapura or Palitana at the foot 
of ^atrunjaya, Arkapalita or Amkevalia, Ujjayanta or Girnar, Stambhana or 
Thamana in the Kaira district, Darbhavatl or Dabhoi near Baroda, and 
Ibu . 1 The list mentions the restoration and decoration of a number of 
Biahmanical temples too, thus throwing light on the catholicity of outlook 
of this great philanthropist. In the end, the poet expresses his inability 
to speak adequately of the vast number of Vastupala’s public works, and 
completes the poem with a eulogy of his fame. 

154. The Sukrtasarhkirtana cannot bear comparision with the Kirtikau- 
mudi from the literary point of view. However, the poet is a^good versifier, 
and has to his credit some good descriptions and pleasing Sabdalamkaras, 
which may be the result of his study of Alamkara Sastra. The description 
of Auahilavad, which is more imaginary than actual (I. roff.), the appearance 
of Kumarapala in Bhimadeva’s dream and his exhortation to the latter 
(III. i ff), and rising of dust an account of going forth of the Samgha (V. 
22 ff); beautiful descriptions of the moon-rise (VI) and-the six seasons (IX), 
full of charming alliterations-are some of Arisimha’s notable achievements. 
The dance of the Sravaka ladies in the beginning of the sixth canto js 
nothing but the Garaba dance still prevalent in Gujarat, and gives a chara¬ 
cteristic local touch to the composition- 

✓ 

RT’TJTfrrfefnw rrenfhRT trtrw snfehft: i 

II (VI. 1) 

And description of moon-rise in the same canto: 

n (vi. 16 ) 

Two verses full of charming alliterations describing the beauties of spring: 

M<4 flsny^ 51-gr n 

g*nroi c^rnth; sprftr ftsnrar fg;mp: i 

fwn u (IX. 5 - 6 ). 

The Vasantavilasa of Balacandra 

15 5 . Now we come to the Vasantavilasa Mahakavya of Balacandra, 
which as pointed out earlier (para 40 and 125), describes the life of 
Vastupala. The poem is divided into 14 cantos, and contains 1021 verses 
in all. At the end of each canto the poet, has given one verse in praise of 
Jaitrasimha, Vastupala’s son, at whose instance he had composed his work 
(vide para 125). 

156 . In the first canto, after praising the good and censuring the wicked, 
and dwelling at length on the nectar of poetry, the poet has given his 
personal history and has described how he was favoured by Sarasvatl. 
Introducing his hero, he justifies the choice of his subject-matter by saying 

1 For details of the public works mentioned in SS, and a comparision of 
the details with the information derived from other sources, vide Biihler, 
IA, vol. XXXI, pp. 491 fi. 
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that “those qualities ■which resided in Nala, Rama and Yudhisthira are 
now-a-days seen in Vastupala, and hence I sing of him” (I. 76). The 
second canto is devoted to a description of Anahillapura, its big gold-knobbed 
temples, its palace-like buildings, its magnificent fort and the ditch around 
it, and the Durlabharaja tank. In the third canto we are given a history 
of the kings of Gujarat from Mularaja to Bhlmadeva II, which can be 
compared with that in the KirtikaumudI and the Sukrtasariiklrtana. Valour 
of. Viradhavala and his ancestors in protecting the state of Gujarat from 

anarchy has been praised ( III. 37-50 }. Fortune of the Gurjara kingdom 
appears in Viradhavala's dream and entreats him to protect her from her 

sorry plight under the weak rule of Bhlmadeva, and advises him to appoint 

Vastupala and Tejapala as ministers to help him for attaining that end 

(III. 51-64). It is evident that the whole thing is a direct adaptation of the 
episode described in the KirtikaumudI (para 141.) 

1 57. The fourth canto describes in hyperbolic terms the high merits 
of both the ministers, and ends with the appointment of Vastupala as the 
governor of Stambhatirtha. The fifth canto narrates Yastupfila’s fight with 
§amkha, and the defeat of the latter, whose precipitate flight back to Brguk- 
achha has been suggested by saying that' he took his breath only after he 

reached his native town’ ( IV. 109). The canto ends with a description of 
festivities in Stambhatirtha to commemorate the defeat of the aggressor 
(IV. iiq-ii). The three cantos which follow are devoted to traditional 
descriptions. The sixth canto describes the six seasons, the seventh is devot¬ 
ed to the descriptions of collection of flowers, pleasures of swinging and the 
water-sports; and the eighth canto to the descriptions of love-sports, and 
moon-rise. 

158 . The ninth canto says that when Vastupala went to sleep at night 
he saw a dream. Dharma, who had only one leg left came to him, and told 

that he was four-legged in the Krtayuga, three-legged in the Treta, two-legged 
in the Dvapara and one-legged in the present Kali age. Dharma says further, 

“kings Mularaja and Sidhhaiaja propagated me by making pilgrimage to 
Somanatha; Sidhharaja built a great temple called the Rajavihara which was 
like my pleasure-mountain, and gave twelve villages to the holy place of 
^atrunjaya to increase my splendour. Gone is that king and also his mother 
Mayanalladevl, who abolished the tax on the pilgrims to Somanatha, which 
was being collected at Bahulod (modern Bholad near Dholka), and instead 
provided them with food and drink. Kumarapala made pilgrimage to £>’atrun- 
jaya and Gimar, and built many temples. He repaired the shrines of Kedara 
and SomeSvara, which were like two horns of mine, described as Vrsa 
(bull). Kumarapala also repaired the temple of Miilesvara Mahadeva, built by 
Mularaja at Mandall. But now that old splendour is gone. Where should the 
adherents of different schools of philosophy go? I have described only a part 
of the whole calamity. O great minister! Do act in a way that may remove 
the affliction of my mind”. While Dharma spoke thus, Vastupala was arous¬ 
ed from his slumber (IX. 1-34 ). The rest of the canto (IX. 35-60 ) is devo¬ 
ted to the songs of Vaitalikas, which praise Vastupala in a poetic language 
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and describe sunrise at the same time. . Coming of Dharma in Vastupala’s 
dream- is a notable feature in this poem. Nowhere else in Jaina literature 
or mythology Dharma is represented as a bull, who has been left with only 
one leg in the Kali age. We find this type of description in the Bhagavata 
Parana (I. ch. 16-17), which may have influenced Balacandra to a certain 
extent. The Naisadhiyacarita (I. 7) also refers to Dharma having four legs 
in the Kitayuga. There was an intimate cultural contact between the 
Brahraanical and Jaina scholars at the courts of Anahilavad and Dhaval- 
akka, and there is nothing to be wond ered at if Balacandra, who was a Brah¬ 
min before he became a Jaina ascetic (para 124), takes this motif from the 
Bhagavata Puratia, and makes its poetic application while delineating the life 
of Vastupilla. Moreover, we may compare here the songs of Vaitalikas at 
the end of canto IX with at least two such descriptions from Sanskrit liter¬ 
ature-one from the Ragliuvamsa (V. 65-76) and the other from the Naisadha 
(XIX), in which while arousing Aja and Nala, respectively, from slumber, 
the Vaitalikas describe sun-rise at length. The songs of the Vaitalikas in 
the S'isupalavadha (XI), while they arouse ICrsna from sleep, also may be 
compared. . 

159 . Cantos ten to thirteen describe at length Vastupala’s pilgrimage, 
which does not materially differ from the account given in the Kirtikaumudi 
and the Sukrtasamkirtana. In the fourteenth canto the poet says that the 
number of religious places, temples, resting houses, dwelling places. for 
the Brahmins, and tanks built by Vastupala at various towns, villages and 
moutains is so great that it baffles the attempt of poets to count it, 

like stars in the heaven (XIV. 9-10). Then follows an allegory describing 

* 

Vastupala's death, which is of particular interest, because it is not to be found 
anywhere else: “Once, the old Age, the messenger of Dharma, told Vastupala 
that Sadgati (felicity), daughter of Dharma, was longing for him and her 
parents had decided to marry her to him. Absorbed in her thoughts, Vast¬ 
upala was attacked with fever of love, and resolved to go to Satrunjaya to 
marry her. This resolve was brought to the notice of Dharma by his servant 
Ayurbandha or limit of life. Dharma was pleased with the errand and fix r 
ingthe time for marriage, sent his messenger Sadbodha or good knowledge. 
The messenger told Vastupala that Dharma called him on mt. Satrunjaya 
for marriage in the morning of Sunday, the fifth day of the bright half of 
Magha, In samvat 1296. Vastupala called his son Jaitrasimha, his wife 
LalitadevI, and his brother Tejapala, and gave them. instructions and advice 
for their guidance. After seeing the king, he set forth for Satrunjaya. He 
ascended the hill, and on the day of the. marriage the temple of Adinatha 
was profusely decorated. Dharma gave his daughter to Vastupala before 
Adinatha, and then took him to heaven, where he was received with exultation 
by the Lord of heaven”. 1 It is quite possible that the poet may have been 
inspired in preparing this allegory by the Moharajaparajaya of Yadahpala, 


1 Dalai, intro, to the VV, p. IV. 
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describing. Kum&rapala’s marriage to Krpasundari, the daughter of king 
Vivekacandra (para 32). 

160 . Aparajita Kavi has described BaJacandra as ‘an adept in the Vaid- 
arbhi style, and spoken very highly of his poetic capacities (see the verse 
quoted in the beginning of para 123). We may say that the praise is not 
underserved, because though the life of Vastupala was made the subject of 
a Mahakavya by two previous poets like Somesvara and Arisimha, Ealacandra 
has acquitted himself quite worthily in writing a third one on the same theme. 
His language is imbued with a distinct poetic fervour, which gives an imprint 
of personality to his compositions. His descriptions, though generally long 
and elaborate, are charming and full of vivid images. Description of Sarasvatl 
appearing in the poet’s Yoganidra (I. 5S-70); description of Anahilavad (II), 
which is a fine blending of the actual with the imaginative; short but striking 
description of the port of Stambhatirtha (III. 17-23); realistic description 
of the battle with Sariikha, which refers to the actual historical participants 
in the combat ( V )-can be cited as some of the illustrations. 


161 . A verse put in the mouth of Vastupala on the eve of his minist¬ 
erial appointment is a charming example of S'lesa— 

(5555% t =sr spjjrgfSfcr s^rifcfcr 1 
W trfttrw WT 3TS3CT: SpjfFR: II 

(HI. 79 ) 

And the following verse addressed to the king reminds a similar one 
in the KirtikaumudI (III. 77) quoted on p. 93— 

w- flrctrr jmts<rc*ns*g 

(III. 80) 

Crushing rejoinder to the messenger of Samkha, who suggested Vastu¬ 
pala to come in the former’s service— 

Sjmr: STTSlt 5 PT W I 

crfStJrft m 11 

^ qrf 5 t*r^; 1 

ftirtr smtavmt ftsrcrP? 11 

(IV. 42 - 43 ) 

A fine poetic fancy— 

^1 n# fsm: 1 

11 



Patau- 


(VIII. 45) 

Description of meeting of river Sarasvatl and the ocean at Somanatha 



St: gtgr 

II 

ffe: *nrr *tRt? t 

*-*—-11 


(XI. 33-34 
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The Dharmabhyudaya or Samghapatiearita of UdayaprabhasSri 

162 . The Dharmabhyudaya or Samghapatiearita of Udayaprabhastiri 
is another Kavya in which we find Vastupala as a character. I have taken 
it last in this section on the historical Mahakavyas, because only its two 
cantos-first and last-contain matter which is historical, while the rest is 
devoted to Dharmakathas based on Jaina mythology. The Dharmabhyud¬ 
aya is divided into 15 cantos and at the end of each canto a few laudatory 

verses in praise of Vastupfila are appended, the Granthagra of the whole work 
being 5041 slokas. 

163 . The first canto begins with salutation to Jina, and then praises 
the knowledge, scholarship and poetic merits of Gautama, the disciple of 
Mahavlra, Haribhadra, Sidhhasena Divakara, Hemacandra, Naracandra and 
Vijayasena; speaks about the greatness of the Samgha or the four-fold Jaina 
community comprising the Sadhu, Sadhvi, Sravaka and Sravika and eulogizes 
the greatness of Vastupala. After this the poet has mentioned in one verse 
(I. 17) the name of his work, and given the genealogy of his spiritual precep¬ 
tors (I. 18-25), right upto Vijayasenasuri. Then Vastupala is described as 
going to Vijayasena to hear religious instruction. The teacher tells him 
about three kinds of Prabhavana Dharma, viz. Astahnika festival, Ratha- 
yatra and Samghayatra, and instructs about the ceremonials to be observed 
while doing the Samghayatra (I. 48-106). 

16 4. Then the Acarya narrates to Vastupala several Dharmakathas to 
illustrate the religious merits to be attained by doing good to others, observing 
celibacy and being merciful to other creatures. Cantos II-XIV are devoted to 
such Kathas taken from the Jaina mythology. Cantos II-VI describe the life 
of the first Tirthamkara Rsabhadeva or Adinatha and also of his sons Bhar- 
ata and Bahubali, ending with the Nirvana of Bharata. The sixth canto 
gives a history of the Yaksa Kapardin, the guardian deity of Satrunjaya, 
and dilates on the greatness of the temple built thereby Bharata and later 
on repaired by great men of the past, like Sagara Cakravartin, Ramacandra, 
Javada, Siladitya, and A£uka and Bahada, ministers of Sidhharaja and 
Kumarapala, respectively (VI. 67-83). This account, though in the nature 
of a digression, is quite suitable in a work, the ultimate aim of which is to 
describe a great pilgrimage to Satrunjaya. The eighth canto contains a life of 
Jambusvamin, who had taken the religious vow on the first night after marri¬ 
age, having abandoned the eight beautiful wives, and the ninth canto gives 
the story of a prince Yugabahu to eulogize the fruits of penance. The cantos 
X-XIV describe at great length the life of Neminatha, the 22nd Tirthamkara, 
from his previous births upto his Nirvana, the Granthagra of these five canto's 
being 2x42 sfiokas. Contemporary history, again, comes into prominence 
in the fifteenth canto, which describes the pilgrimage thus inspired by the 
religious instructions of Vijayasenasuri. After the coming down of the Sam¬ 
gha from Satrunjaya, two stations are mentioned which are not referred 
to by any Kavya treated before-they are Ajahara Nagara 1 and Kotinagara 

i Ajahara is at present a small village near Una in Southern S&urastra. 
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(modern Kodinar on the southern coast of Saurastra) (XV. 12). -Verses 
25-31 give a list of public works of Vastupala, which is supported by other 
contemporary writings. At the end, the author gives a Prasasti supplying a 

genealogical list of the Acaryas of the Nagcndra gachha, to which he belonged 
(vide para in). 

165 . The poem has been characterized by the word Laksml, occuring in 
the concluding verse of each canto, and has been called Laksmyamka in the 

colophons. To characterise their poems by words which were lofty and 
auspicious was a well-established convention among the Sanskrit and Prakrit 

poets, and in this connection I may point out that the Kiratarjuniya of 
Bharavi is • characterized by the word LaksmI, and Sisnpaiavadha ofMagha 

by the word j^ri, the Setubandha of Pravarasena by Annraya (skt. Aiiuraga ), 
the Haravijaya of Ratnakara by Ratna, etc. 

16 6. The Dharmabhyudaya is called a Mahakavya in the colophons at 
the end of each canto; 1 we do not know if the colophons are from 
the pen of the author or from that of Vastupala who copied it; but the contents 
of the work noted above would show that technically it cannot be called a 

Mahakavya, as it does not conform to the rules laid down for such a 
composition. Really speaking, this is a Caritra or biographical account as 

its alternative title, viz. Samghapaticaritra, suggests. Among the Jainas 
there was a tradition of composing the Caritras of historical as well as 

mythological personages, in the simple Purana style, the principal metre 
being the Anustup; such poems, including those comprising the lives of the 

Tlrthamkaras were sometimes called the Mahakavyas, the title probably 
signifying the lives of the great or the compositions which can be considered 

great from religious point of view. . We cannot say that such works were 
called Mahakavyas through ignorance of the technique of the literary 

Mahakavya, because the lives of Tlrthamkaras written by well-known scholars 

like Maiiikyacandra are called Mahakavyas, though they do not conform 
to the rules laid down by Dandin and others (para 1S2 ). 

167 . The Dharmabhyudaya is a collection of several Kathas including 
the lives of two Tlrthamkaras, and the bulk of it has been written in easy, 
flowing, but at the same time matter of fact style, which does not give much 
scope to long descriptions and other poetic luxuries. This style is affected 


in a number of Katha-works written by the mediaeval Jaina authors both in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, in which the aim is to narrate rather than to describe. 2 


SECTION II 

MYTHOLOGICAL MAHAKAVYAS 
The Surathotsava of Somes vara 

168 . In this Section it will be convenient to treat first of the Surathotsava 
Mahakavya of SomeSvara, because though its theme has been taken from 

1 e. g. 

stpt spot: wv* u 

2 For an account of some such works, vide Her tel, On Narrative Literature 
of the Svatambaras of Gujarat. 
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mythology, it has a political and historical significance. It gives the story 
of king Suratha contained in the SaptaSati or Devlmahatmya in the Adhyayas 
81-93 of the Markaudeya Puraua, but presumably hints at the same time 

at political misfortune and re-establishment of the power of king Bhlmadeva 
II, as suggested before (para 48 and 75). 

16 9. The Surathotsava is divided in 15 cantos containing 1082 verses 

in all. In the first canto the poet pays his homage to various deities, devoting 

the first five stanzas to Bhavani or Durga. He then renders his' obeisance 

to him who “in the temple of his poem placed the image of the fame of 

Rama" and to “the son of Satyavatl” as well as to their works, the Ramayaua 

and the Mahabharata. Several other poets are also mentioned with 

admiration-Guuadhya, the author of the Brhatkatha, Subandhu, Kalidasa, 

Magha and Murari. In the words of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, who has 

given an excellent summary of the Surathotsava in one of his reports, 

“the poet then devotes a good many stanzas to such general subjects as 

poetry, good men, wicked men, etc., and afterwards introduces his hero 

Suratha to his readers. The first canto ends with the mention of his 

ViSvavijaya or conquest of the world. At the beginning of the second 

canto, some of SuTatha’s counsellors are represented to have played into 

the hands of his enemies, who with their assistance vanquished him and 

deprived him of his kingdom. Suratha then betook himself to a forest, where 

he met a Muni or sage to whom he recounted his misfortunes. He advised 

him to have recourse to austere practices (tapas) in order to propitiate 

Bhavani and narrated the glorious deeds of that goddess. Kumbha and 

Nisumbha had obtained from Brahmadeva the boon of freedom from death 

*• 

at the hands of any but a woman, and through the virtue of that boon they 
made themselves all-powerful and oppressed all creatures. The gods 
thereupon went to Brahmadeva and laid their complaints- before him. 
Brahmadeva explained to them the nature of the boon the demon had 

received, and advised the gods to go to Uma or Bhavani and entreat her 
to kill S'umbha. Thus ends the third canto. 

170 . “The Gods then went to the Himalayas, a description of which 
in accordance with the orthodox rules of poetry constitutes the fourth canto. 
A description of the seasons, all of which came to wait upon the gods iu 
the course of their march, follows in the fifth, and a description of moon-rise 
in the sixth. The seventh canto opens with a description of a sun-rise and 

then Bhavani is represented as going out to gather flowers. Then she 
goes to the Gamga to bathe, and as she is returning the gods see her from 

a distance and sing her praises. They then lay their complaints before her 
and implore her to kill the Daitya S'umbha. She allays their fears and prom¬ 
ises to destroy the demon. In the eighth canto, Bhavani transforms herself 

into a beautiful maiden and resides on a peak of the Himalayas. The report 
spreads that a beautiful maiden has appeared on the Himalayas, and reached 

the ears of S'umbha. He sends a person to propose to her a marriage with 
himself. Bhavani tells the messenger that she has vowed that that man 
only shall be her husband who will fight with her while she is riding a lion. 
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The messenger goes back to S'umbha and informs him of this, S'umbhat 
wonders at the woman's oddity and sends a demon of the name of Dhum- 
ralocana to induce her to give up what she called her vow, and, if she rema¬ 
ined still obstinate, to use force and bring her away. Dhumralocana goes to 
Bhavanl and while about to execute his master’s commands, he is reduced 
to ashes by the power of the goddess. Then in the ninth canto S'umbha 
is represented as marching against Uma in person with a large army ; the 
fight between them is described in the tentk } and the death of S'umbha in 
the eleventh. 

171 . “Having heard of this glorious deed of Bhavanl from the mouth 
of the Muni, Suratha makes up his mind to propitiate her by the severest 
austerities. These are described in the twelfth canto ; and in the thirteenth , 
Parvati sends a beautiful woman to test his firmness, but he is proof against 
her blandishments and goes on with his religious exercises. Then in the 
fourteenth, Bhavanl is pleased and manifests herself to Suratha; ,.she pro¬ 
nounces a benediction, and promises his supreme sovereignty for a thousand 
years and the dignity of the eighth Mann, after the present or seventh is over, 
in a future life. In the meanwhile, such of the counsellors of Suratha as were 
faithful to him destroyed those who had acted as traitors and sent men in 
all directions to trace him out. One of them reached at last the forest 
where Suratha had been practising austerities and gave intelligence of his 
being there to the counsellors. They then went to the place with a large 
number of followers and conducted Suratha to his capital, where he enjoyed 
supreme sovereignty in accordance with the promise of Uma.” 1 In the 
fifteenth canto Some^vara gives the history of his family and his own and at 
the end devotes a few verses to the praise of Vastupala, I have already 
given a summary of this canto in the fifth chapter (para 69-71). 

172 . If Somegvara's Klrtikaumudl is written in the Vaidarbhl style, his 
Surathotsava tries to affect the Gaud! style, and his model there seems to be 
the Kiratarjuniya and &Supalavad ha rather than the works of Kalidasa. Though 
the language of the Surathotsava is simple in comparision with these two diffi¬ 
cult masterpieces of Sanskrit poetry, it abounds in ^iesas, in the use of rare 
and umcommon words and the $abdalamkaras, The tenth canto, which 
describes the fight between the goddess and the demon is full of all kinds of 
Citrakavyas, just like the 15th canto of the Kiratarjuniya and the 19th canto 
of the Sigupalavadha, which are also devoted to the description of fight and 
contain the Citrakavayas. It appears that there was a tradition among the 
writers of Mahakavya, which delighted in describing the fights by means of 
various kinds of Citrakavyas, though these were really speaking an obstacle to 
the proper depicting of the tumultuous and rapid action of a battle. 

173 . The poetic merits of the author of the Klrfcikaumudi are conspicuous 
even in this poem. Some of Some6vara's descriptions here are such as can 
be compared with the best ones in the Kirtikaumudi. The description of God 

1 m mm 1 1 111 — , — .nip ni l mmmm*****t&+*****+Q I'll iihnww iii w i WW iiii Wrt i. w^w ii l i ^iS tt m iii ii iiiii i m m ita f 

1 Bhamdarkar, Report IV, pp. 19-20 

14 
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Brahman when the other gods wait upon him to present the account of theif 
plight (III), and that of the grandeur of the - Himalayas-full of alliterations 
and puns (IV )-in which the poet may have been inspired to some extent by 
the first canto of the Kumarasambhava, can be pointed out as illustrations. 
The cantos IV and X are also notable, which are devoted to the descriptions 
of the six seasons and battle-scenes, respectively, ' 

174 . I may quote here few verses illustrating SomeS vara’s poetic art in the 
Surathotsava. When Suratha, deserted by his ministers, enters the woodlands 
the poet gives a good example of Dhvanikavya- 

■" n 

(II. 18) 

Though the poem generally follows the difficult poetic models of 
Bharavl and Magha, at some places we get a fine blending of simplicity and 
real poetry. As for example, spring in the description of six seasons- 

gfacrr fTTfauHr %sr i 
?rg ^tv^t fonrer umr ^Twfh: it 

(V. io) 

Autumn: 

jrptg wvk: Jrffftrr: 5 Kf^ffr 4 wr^TTf it 

(V. 39) 

Beginning of spring: 

strT gfarR toft ffivrifst tom 
ft?*: SPTmTfcrFffc ^ 5 T^r t 

*rr gr 

(V. s 6) 1 2 

It is generally believed that there is no clear mention of glass-bangles 
in Sanskrit literature; 3 but it is noteworthy that VI. 105 expressly refers to 
’glass-bangles worn by women— 

3 tt =g 1 . 

which shows that the ornament was fairly common in Gujarat in the times 
of SomeSvara. 

1 This verse is also found in the IJE, II. 31. . 

2 ‘‘I have not come across any definite reference in Sanskrit literature to 
the use of the glass-bangles, but I think that they began to be used 
sometime about 8fch-9th contury, i. e. in the early mediaeval period. Their 
use seems to have been brought by the foreign tribes like the Hunas and 
the Gurjaras coming from Cental Asia’-Dr. V. S. Agrawala quoted by 
Prof. Gode, Journal of Oriental Studies, vol. I, p.' 16; 

. It may be noted here that the word ^(aq ; .also sometimes has been 
- taken in Sansktit -as meaning glass; as for example, referred 

to in the Yaiastilaka of Somedeva ;(95I A. D.). has been, translated; by 
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The Naranarayarjananda of Vastupala 

■ 175 . The Naranarayanananda Is a Mah&k&vya composed by Vastupala, 

Its subject-matter is taken from the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharafca and it 
describes the friendship of Nara and Narayana or Arjuna and Krsna, their 
rambles in the Raivataka park and the carrying away of Krsna's sister 
Subhadra by Arjuna, The poetic model of the author is Magha and to a 
certain extent Bharavi. In the compositions of these two master-poets as well 
■as in that of Vastupala, the theme is taken from the Mahabharata, the subject- 
matter is very scantly and large portions of the poems are taken up by 
conventional descriptions such as those of the city } the king and his court, 
the rise of the sun and the moon and gathering of flowers, and on certain 
occasions by lengthy dialogues All the three poets have affected a st}’le, 
ornate and more artificial that artistic for the modern taste, though in this 
respect Vastupala is comparatively simple than his predecessors. Like 
Bharavi and Magha, Vastupala also has devoted one whole canto (XIV) 
to the description of a fight by means of various kinds of Citrakavyas, 
and all the forty verses In that canto represent so many varieties of the 
Citrakavyas, some of them very rare even in the realm of ornate Sanskrit 
poetry. 

176 . The Naranarayanananda is divided in 16 cantos, comprising 794 
verses In all. It begins without any formal salutation to any deity, like 
the Kumarasambhava, the Kiratarjuniya, and the S'MupSlavadha and 
the Naisadha. The first canto describes the city of Dvaraka, the capital 
of Krsna, and the second describes Krsna's assembly and his coming there. 
Then the keeper of the Raivataka garden comes and presents him with 
■flowers and Informs that Arjuna Is staying in the garden. Krsna becomes 
'eager to see his dear friend, and In the third canto he comes to the 
Raivataka and embraces Arjuna. Both the friends sit in a pleasure-grove 
■and talk. The fourth canto describes the six seasons which simultane¬ 
ously held their sway in the Raivataka, and then the moon rises as if to 
have a look at both these friends. The following three cantos ( V-VII) are 
devoted to the descriptions of sun-set, moon-rise, drinking and love-sports, 
■setting of the moon and the sun-rise. Arjuna and Krsna spent the wholb 
night in conversation. In the eighth canto Balabhadra, the brother of Krsna 
goes to Raivataka, and the poet takes the opportunity to give a description 
of his army. The cantos ninth and tenth describe the flowers and the 
water-sports. Beautiful Subhadra was seen by Arjuna as she was returning 
from her bath, and both were mutually attracted by love. Then Arjuna 
and Krsna enter Dvaravati. The eleventh canto describes Arjuna's pangs 

Prof. Handiqui as meaning ‘glass-bangle 1 ( Yaiastilaka and Indian Culture, 
p, 123). It is "difficult to say whether the meaning of the word was 

: 1 extended to denote glass as distinct from natural crystal, which is its 

usual meaning in Sanskrit. So our contention that the quotation from the 
Surathotsava contains the earliest indubitable reference so for discovered to 
gl&ps-bangl^s under the name still holds good. 
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of separation, when a lady messenger of love comes and informs him about 
Subhadra’s condition, who was equally love-smitten. Arjuna reads the 
love-letter sent by Subhadra and sends a word to her that she should meet 
him in the Raivataka park. The twelfth canto describes Subhadra going 
to Raivataka for worshipping Kamadeva, when Arjuna carries her away. 
The watch-men inform Baladeva, -who moved by anger taunts Krsna about 
the behaviour of his dear friend, to which Krsna replies that Arjuna is a 
worthy bridegroom for Subhadra, and she is also deeply in, love with 
him, and hence there was no cause for Baladeva to become angry. The 
cantos thirteenth and fourteenth describe the fierce battle between the 
Yadava army on the one hand and Arjuna on the other. But in the end 
Krsna intervenes, stops the fight and takes Arjuna back to Dvaraka. The 
fifteenth canto describes the decorations and festive scenes in Dvaraka, and 
the marriage of Arjuna and Subhadra. In the last and the sixteenth canto 
the poet gives an autobiographical account beginning from his ancestor 
Caudapa, and ends the work with the following verse expressing humility: 

Some poet patronized by Vastupala has appended one or two verses 
in his praise at the and of each canto. The number of such verses is 
18 in all. 

177 . The Naranarayanananda appears to have established itself in the 
poetic world within a short time after its composition, as the sixth verse of 
its first canto is quoted in the Suktimuktavali of Jahlana (vide para 64), and 
one more verse (XIV. 16) is to be found in the KavyakaJpalata (p. 103) of 
Amaracandrasuri. As we have seen, the bulk of the poem is taken up by 
conventional descriptions, but even there the poetic distinction does not 
remain concealed, and there are a number of poetic flashes which remind us 
of beautiful verses from Bharavi and Magha, and even the poem as a whole 
maintains a certain level, which is not to be commonly found in the authors 
of the Sanskrit Mahakavyas during the mediaeval times. Suggesting beauti¬ 
fully the apparent contradictions in Krsna’s character the poet says; 

^ r 3 TTR%ar: srg: cmrarc: 11 

(I. 42) 

And the meeting of Krsna and Arjuna in Raivataka after a very long 

time: 

(III. 11) 

A fine fancy about the disappearance of darkness at the time of sunrise: 
jrb nut 1 

Rlfit UT Btsft fCfqffWT Sfbft gfifcrfsPWKJ il 

(VII. 35) 
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The forceful warning of Baladeva to Aijuna when the latter was 
carrying away Subhadra: 

^ ^ trrsigwlM 

a#K % ^rproftsfr flt^rtsterqrrsfJig. u 

(XII. 37) 

At another place, Subhadra's braid of hair hanging on her breast is 
described as the Divya (or ordeal to decide guilt or otherwise of a suspect) 
called Ghata-sarpa 1 of king eupid: 

pwwt srrsjpff jjawr 'ffoc-sfredir i 

wswf tpfrwnrr^rcr qa*rclf 

(XV. 21) 

The Balabharata of Amaraeandrasuri 

. 178 . The Balabharata of Amaracandrasuri is a sort of epitome, in its 
subject-matter, of the famous Mahabharata, as its very name suggests. The 
author has called it a Mahakavya, and being characterized by the word Vlra at 
the end of each canto, this poem as well as his Padmananda Mahakavya are 
known as Viramka. Like its prototype, the Balabharata is divided into 18 
Parvans, each of which is further subdivided into one or more contos, the 
sum total being 44, including the last canto which gives the PraSasti. The 
Granthagra of the whole work, as given in the last verse of the last canto is 
6950 i§lokas. The author has so arranged the work as to look like a Mahakavya, 
adhering to certain technicalities laid down by the writers on poetics, though 
the subject-matter of the Mahabharata is too bulky to be condensed in a single 
Mahakavya. In the beginning of every canto except the last, the author has 
devoted one verse to the praise of Vyasa, thus praising him 43 times in 43 
verses, a fact which shows his great respect for the author of the original epic. 
The seventh canto of the Adiparvan is devoted to the description of the spring 
and cantos eight to eleven to collection of flowers and water-sports, moon- 
rise, drinking and love-sports, etc. The twelfth canto gives a splendid 
description of the Khaudava-forest, which was burnt by Arjuna. We find 
description of seasons in the fourth canto of the Sabhaparvan, and that of 
fights in the Drona and Bhlsmaparvans. The author has depicted the 
sentiment of pathos in the Striparvan, when the women of the Kaurava 
family are mourning the loss of their kith and kin. 

179 . But inspite of all these efforts to present the work as a Mahakavya, 
it is more of an outline summary of the story of the Mahabharata rather than 
a real Mahakavya of the literary type. In compressing the original, Amara- 
candra has concentrated on the story-part of the Mahabharata, almost 
■ omitting its didactic and religious matter. That is why the Parvans from the 

1 In the ordeal Ghatasarpa a suspect was forced to put his hand in a pitcher in 
which there is a serpent. The PK ( p. 125 ) informs us that king Vlsaladeva 
wished that Vastupala should pass through that ordeal as the latter was 
suspected by him of mismanaging the state-revenue, but the king was 
cheeked by Lavanaprasada, who was living at that time, 
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2 di to the Udyoga are given a considerable space; while the Isanti and the 
Anuiasana Parvans which are the main didactic and religious portions, of 
the Mahabharata are allotted only one canto each. - The story of all the latter 
Parvans is also told very briefly. Though the work .of a jaina-ascetic, 
the Balabharata was very well-known in the Brahmanical literary world, and 
tha t popularity is to be accounted for by the fact that this poetical -synopsis 
of the famous epic, though faithfully following the original, is an independent 
Kavya at the same time. . . 

The Padmananda Mahakavya of Amaraeandrasuri 

ISO. The Padmananda Mahakavya or Jinendracarita is another work of 
Amaracandra, which is midway between a Mahakavya in the technical sense 
and a religious Caritra. The work has for its subject the mythical account 
of the first Jaina Tirthamkara Adinatha. It is divided into 19 cantos, and 
its Granthagra is 6281 Slokas. 1 The religious Caritras generally prefer one 
principal metre, viz. Anustup, while this work has tried all the well-known 
metres of classical Sanskrit poetry in the style of the Mahakavya and has 
devoted one whole canto (XI) to the description of the seasons. In addition 
to the life of Adinatha, the hero, it includes a number of legends and anec¬ 
dotes, religious and philosophical discourses and discussions, which reveal 
its character as a sectarian work. Inspite of the didactic material it does not 
lack poetic quality. The author, in this Kavya, appears to be particularly 
fond of the Arthantaranyasas, and we find a number of verses which would 

be highly prized as Subhasitas. 2 The author shows a mastery over classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit and its literary diction. ' . 

Caturvixhs'ati-Jinendra-Samksipta-Caritam by Amaracandra 

181 . It would be apposite here to treat of the Caturvimsati-Jinendra- 
' Samksipta-Caritani, though it is neither a Mahakavya nor a long Caritra of 
one Tirthamkara. If the Padmananda Mahakavya is an account of the first 
Jina, this work supplies short accounts of all the 24 Jinas, including the first, 
and as such forms as if an appendix to the former, though composed before 
it (para 106). It is divided into 24 chapters and comprises 1802 glokas 
in all. The author has to treat of all the Jinas in a short space and. natur ally 
he does not get scope for any poetic luxuries. The main topics treated . in 
every chapter, that is, in case of every Jina, may be outlined as under: (i) The 
previous birth or births, (2} the parentage, (3) explanation of the proper , name 
given to the Tirthamkara, (4) the days of entering the embryo, birth, renun¬ 
ciation and salvation, (5) the height of the Caitya-vrksa, (6) the Farivara con¬ 
sisting of the Ganadharas (apostles), male and female ascetics, those conver- - 
sant with the 14 Purvas, those having the Avadhi-Jnana and the Manahpar- 
yava-Jfiana, the Kevalins, those endowed with the Vaikriya-labdhi (power to 

JBK, p. 234. 

Yide Kapadia, intro, to the Padmananda Mahakavya, p. I5n., where a 
dumber of illustrations are given, 
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change the form of body), experts in polemics, the devoted house-holders of 
both sexes etc., and (7) the duration of life with the specification of the peri¬ 
ods passed as a youth, a crown-prince, a ruler (where possible), a Chadmastha 
(one who is imperfect) and an omniscient being. 1 

The S'antinathacaritra and Pars'vanathaearitra of Manikyacandra 

182 , Lastly, we come to the poetical compositions of Manikyacandra- 

viz. his S'antinathacaritra and Parsvanathacaritra, which are called Mahakavyas 

in the colophons of the manuscript copies 2 , according to the tradition among 

the jainas which many a times referred to the religions Caritras as the 

Mahakavyas, as mentioned before (para 166). Santinatha is the x6th 

Tlrthamkara, while Pargvanatha is the 23rd, and the lives of these two Jinas 

along with those of several others, viz. Adinatha, Neminatha and Mahavlra, 

form the most popular literary themes for the Jaina poets, and a large 

number of poems both in Sanskrit and Prakrit have been written about 

these two Jinas. 3 Both the works are not printed as yet, and are available 

only in manuscript-form. The Santinathacaritra is divided into eight cantos 

and its Granthagra is 5574 glokas, 4 while the Parsvanathacaritra has nine 

cantos having-the Granthagra of 5278 Slokas. 5 The bulk of both the works 

is devoted to the previous births of Jinas ( 6 cantos in former work, while 4 

cantos in the latter). The narrative of these poems generally follows the fifth 

and ninth Parvans of the Trisasti-^alakapurusacaritra of Hemacandra, which 

gave, respectively, the lives of these two Tirtharhkaras, and also the relevant 

portions of the Adipurana of Jinasena and Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra. 

Both the works are written in the simple Parana style, the principal metre 

being Anus tup, and the legend of these two Jinas forms the frame-work into 

which numerous stories, fables and fairy-tales are inserted in the manner 

so familiar in Indian narrative literature. In no wav do the contents 

** 

conform to the technical requirements of the Mahakiivya, but being the 
compositions of a renowned scholar like Manikyacandra these two works 
present good examples of Jaina narrative poetry. 


Wk L I * 1 rnJL .. - -1 ■— ■ T-. . n.L-.m.T-rr - Itit r m ** ***0*** — if T ~ , ■ L r , ■ ■ , ■ t l. .. . | LJ - 

1 Kapadia, op. cit, p, 36. 

mm wtrs-- i (PBO, p. 205.) 

Almost similar colophons mentioning the work as a Mahakavya are also 
- found at the end of each canto of the Parsvanathacaritra. 

3 JRK, pp. 244-46 and 378-81. 

4 Tbidj-p. 380. 

6 Ibid, p. 244-45. 










CHAPTER VII 

PLAYS 

Characteristics of Sanskrit drama 

183 . Drama is another popular form of Sanskrit literature, which is 
considered to be the highest poetic achievement of Sanskrit authors. It can 
show a continuous history of more than twenty centuries, from the times of 
A:§vaghosa upto the most recent times. The earliest form of dramatic litera¬ 
ture in India is represented by the Rgveda-dialogues between Sarama and 
Paui, Yama and Yarn!, Visvamitra and the rivers, Pururavas and Urvaii etc., 
the last one being the first version of the Pururavas-UrvaSi story, which 
forms the subject-matter of a famous play by Kalidasa, viz. his Vikramo- 
rvaSlya. Oldest references to the acted drama are to be found in the Maha- 
bhasya (about 120 B. C.), which mentions the performance of Kamsavadha 
or slaying of Kamsa and Balibandha or binding of Bali, two episodes from 
the life of Visuu. From this and from several other references it is believed 
that the Sanskrit drama was developed in connection with the cult of Visuu- 
Krsua, and that the earliest acted representations were, therefore, like 
the mysteries of the Christian middle ages. 1 That the drama had a 
rich and varied development in India is also attested by the fact that 
in addition to a large number of plays there are a number of elaborate treati¬ 
ses on dramaturgy and acting, the oldest being the Natyasastra of Bharata 
(circa 300 A. D.). The Sanskrit drama is generally divided into two varieties- 
Rupaka and Uparupaka. The Sahityadarpaua ofVisvanatha (circa 1450 A.D.) 
divides the Rupaka into ten varieties and the Uparupaka into eighteen. 

184 . The number of acts in a play varies from one to ten. The variety 
known as Natika has four acts, while the minor dramatic types like Praha- 
sana, Bhaua etc. have only one act. Every Sanskrit play begins with a 
prologue, which opens with Nandi or benediction invoking the favour of God 
for the welfare of the audience. Then follows a dialogue between the Sutradhara 
or stage-manager and one or two actors, which gives some information 
about the play and its author, and introduces at the end, one of the characters 
of the plot in a particularly dramatic situation. The stage does not remain 
vacant until the end of the act and no change in locality takes place until 
then. Before a new act begins, sometimes an interlude known as the Viskam- 
bhaka or Pravelaka is inserted, which makes the audience aware of the events 
which occurred during the interval between the two acts,.and mentally prepares 
them for the events which are to occur. The play closes with a Bharatavakya 
or the prayer for general prosperity and it is put in the mouth of one of the 
principal elderly characters of the play. The Sanskrit play is a mixed compo¬ 
sition containing prose-dialogues and lyrical verses. The dialogues are some¬ 
times very commonplace serving only to introduce lofty lyrical stanzas, which 
describe the scenes, situations or personalities or sometimes contain high 


i Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 347 . 


* 
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reSections. It is also well-known that different characters in a Sanskrit play- 
speak different dialects according to their social position. Heroes, kings 
Brahmins, and other men of high social status speak Sanskrit, while Prakrit is 
spoken by women and also by men of lower social status. Even in case 
of Prakrit, its different sub-dialects are employed for those persons, according 
to the rules prescribed in the Natyasilstra. The story is always terminated 
'happily, and there is no tragedy as such in Sanskrit drama. Not only that, 
nothing deeply tragic, e. g. • death, is allowed to occur on the stage. 1 Thg 
texts on dramaturgy allow nothing very harsh or indecorous on the stage, and 
the audience never witnesses such things like the utterance of a curse, fighting, 
kissing, eating and sleeping. 

185 . Though the number of the extant Sanskrit plays can be counted by 
several hundreds, the best specimens which number not more than twenty, 
are from the pen of the ancient masters like Bhasa, Kalidasa, ^udraka, 
Vigakhadatta, Harsa and Bhavabhuti. Many of the later authors have taken 
some composition of one of these older writers as a model, and thus have more 
or less imitated the creations of a more vital dramatic tradition. Even when 
the creative period in the history of Sanskrit drama as well as literature 
in general came to an end by the early mediaeval times, the scholastic 
traditions were zealously maintained, and theory and practice of drama 
were being cultivated at the royal courts and under the patronage of 
the richer section of the society. As already pointed out in the first chapter, 
not only were a number of dramas composed and performed in Gujarat of 
the Caulukya period, but Hemacandra also wrote on dramatic thdory in the 
eighth chapter of his Kavyanu&sana and his pupil Ramacandra, who was him¬ 
self a dramatist, -wrote the Natyadarpana, a voluminous work on dramaturgy. 
During the times of Vastupala, i. e. in the later Caulukya period also this 
tradition continued, and we know about five plays composed by the poets 
in the literary circle of Vastupala, out of which one, viz. the Kakutsthakeli of 
Narendraprabhasuri is not extant. We shall make here a critical survey of 
the remaining four. 

The UUagharaghava of Somes'vara 

186 . First we take the Ullagharaghava of SomeSvara, a play in eight acts, 
dramatizing the story of the Ramayaua. The only available manuscript of 
this very rare work, which has remained almost unknown to the students of 
the Sanskrit drama, is preserved in the Bombay Government collection 
of manuscripts deposited at the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona (no. 
343 of 1884-86), and even in that, eleven folios in all (1-5,18,39,40,71, 
73 and 87) are missing. Thus we miss the historically very important 
prologue in this manuscript, but I was fortunate enough to get that portion 
from a copy of the work made by the late Mr. T. M. Tripath! of Bombay, 
who had taken down the whole of the Poona manuscript, but had supple- 

1 Though this has been a general rule in the later Sanskrit drama, it appears 
that in earlier plays like the Urubhamga of Bhasa, the convention -was not 
observed, for we find Duryodhana dying on the stage in that short drama. 

15 
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mented the missing section from some other manuscript, which I was unable 

w _ 

to discover from his private collection. 1 The Granthagra of the play is 2100 
glokas, as is noted in a later hand on the last folio of the Poona manuscript. 

1 3 7. Looking to the contents of the play—in act I, after the Nandi, 
§atananda, the Purohita of Janaka, refers to the grief of the king that his 
daughter Sita will now be separated from him, that is, the play begins after the 
marriage of Rama and Sita. Dasaratha and his two sons and Sita take 
kanaka's leave and start for their capital. After a while the chamberlain 
Haridatta informs how, on the way, angry ParaSurama was pacified by Rama, 
and Janaka goes to inform the inmates of the harem about this great success 
of his son-in-law. From a Viskambhaka in the beginning of act II, containing 
a dialogue between two servants, we know that Dasaratha has decided to 
install Rama as the king and has called for his Purohita Vasistha. Then 
Rama and Sita, with the garden-keeper, move about the pleasure-garden 
and the pleasure-pond, and enjoy the beauty of the place. Meanwhile 
DaSaratha calls Rama and bids him to remain ready to take charge of the 
onerous duties of state-affairs. It is the time of evening, and the stanzas of 
the Vaitalikas describing the evening twilight are heard from the back-ground. 
The chamberlain informs Dasaratha that queen Kaikeyi requests him to 
come to her place. Before going there, the king again tells. Rama to remain 
ready for the coronation-ceremony. In act III, from the conversation of two 
maid-servants it is inferred that Kaikeyi has decided to obtain two gifts from 
the king which the latter had promised her some time ago, and that one was 
the banishment of Rama and the other was the coronation of Bharata in his 
place. Then Rama drives in state to the palace, witnessing the festivities in 
the city, but coming to the residence of Kaikeyi, he and Sumantra find the old 
king vainly attempting to persuade the queen, so that she may not insist upon 
her demands. The king faints when he sees Rama. At this juncture enter 
Kausalya, Sumitra and Sita, and are stunned to know the turn which the events 
have taken. Angry Laksmana enters with drawn bow, asking who is bold 
enough to banish Rama. But Rama pacifies him, and bidding farewell to all 
retires to the forest, and grief prevails in the whole kingdom. 

188 . The whole of act IV is utilized for supplying information regarding 
the events that occurred after the banishment of Rama. The act is devoted 
to the aerial travel and conversation of two Gandharvas-Kumudamgada and 
his son Kanakacuda. We know that Dasaratha is dead; Bharata follows 
• Rama to Citrakufa, but there he is prevailed upon by RSma to return to 
AyodhyS. for the protection of the people; Rama has killed the demon Vira- 
dha; and in the end, he expresses a desire to go to the southern direction. 
Act V has a Viskambhaka in the beginning, in which the audience know from 
' 4118 soliloquy of Marioa that Ravaua wants to take his help in the abduction 
of Sita and that the ea rs and nose of Surpanakha were cut by Laksmana and 

1 B*or some quotations from the prologue of the Ull&ghar&ghava supplied by 
Mr, Tripathi to Mr, C. D. Dalai, first general editor of the GaekwacTs Ori¬ 
ental series, vide the Yasant (Guj.), Yol. XIY, p. 191. 
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also that the demons residing in the Janasthana were killed. Then enters 
Ravaua and forcibly carries away Slta. Jatayu, king of the vultures, comes 
to Slta’s help, and fights with Ravaua, but he is not successful, and from the 
speech of Ghoraksa, Ravaua's attendent, we know that Jatayu is fatally 
wounded. Rama and Laksmana, not finding Slta in the hut, start for her 
search, and know the details of her carrying away from Jatayu. Jatayu advi¬ 
ses Rama to go to the Pampasaras in the south, where he will make friends 
with Sugrfva and other monkey-chiefs, and thus a suggestion is made as to 
how it will become possible for Rama to attack Lamka, Act VI begins 
with the dialogues of three demons, viz. Malyavan, Saraya and i§uka, from 
which the audience know that Vali was killed by Rama and that Hanuman had 
burnt Lamka; Vibhisana advised Ravaua to return Slta to Rama, but he was 
insulted and consequently went over to Rama’s camp. Then Amgada comes 
to Ravaua’s court for a peace-mission, but his mission fails and there follows 
an interchange of recriminations. The battle-cries of the monkeys are heard 
from the background. Ravaua, from the terrace of his palace, takes a view 
of Rama’s army, and the chief warriors are pointed out to him by $uka. In 
the same way Rama and Vibhisana see Ravana’s army from the peak of 
mountain Suvela. 

189 . Almost the whole of act VII is a dialogue between Kapatika, who 
Was a spy of Lavaua, the lord Mathura and a friend of Ravana, and a demon 
named Vrkamukha. We know that Ravana has been killed, Sita has 
come out pure from the fire and Vibhisana is installed on the throne of 
Lamka. Kapatika says that he would try his best still to create difficulties 
in the way of Rama. In the end, Vibhisana’s voice is heard from the 
background requesting Rama to sit in the aerial car Puspaka for going to 
Ayodhya. Act VIII begins with the aerial journey of Rama to Ayodhya. 
SltS asks him about various places coming on the way and he satisfies her 
curiosity. Kapatika takes the guise of a young Muni, and hastily goes to 
Ayodhya where the news of Ravana's death have not reached as yet. 
There he gives false information that Ravana in his aerial car is coming 
to attack Ayodhya having killed both Rama and Laksmana. The army 
is ordered to remain ready and Kausalya and Sumitra, struck with grief) 
prepare for burning themselves alive. At this juncture enters the aerial car, 
Bharata aims an arrow at Vibhisana taking him to be an ally of 
Ravana, but Vasistha who knows everything checks him, and the plot 
of Kapatika is found out. The concluding portion of the play ( folio 87 ) 
is- missing, but It can be easily surmised that it must have depicted the 
reunion of the family, and in the end there must have been a Bharatavakya 
in the mouth of Rama. We may mention here that in the beginning of each 
act, except the first, the poet has put one verse in praise of Vastupala, which 
speaks of his close association with the patron. 

190 . Thus the Ullagharaghava is a long drawn out play, possibly 
having as its model the Anargbaraghava of Murari (before the 9th century 
a. d. ), a play in seven acts. There is a series of Rama-dramas, ending 
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with the word Raghava, which seem to have some connection with one 
another. We are in darkness regarding the Udattaraghava of Mayuraja, 
which is known only by reference, 1 and we are not able to say anything 
about its relation with the Anargharaghava of Murari, who may either have 
succeeded him or preceded Mm. Murari seems to have been imitated by 
Jayadeva (circa 1200 a. D. ) in the Prasannaraghava, 2 which is also a 
Rama-plav in seven acts. Murari’s play was very popular in Sanskrit 
literature, at a time, and he has been spoken of very highly in anthologies, 
and a large number of commentaries were written on his play. 3 The play was 
zealously read and studied also in mediaeval Gujarat, and Naracandra 
and his Guru Devaprabha, 4 both of them contemporaries of Vastupala, have 
composed commentaries on it. A third commentary was written by 
Jinaharsa in the 15th century. 5 And it is no wonder if SomeSvara was 
influenced by it. Just as act IV of the Ullagharaghava is entirely taken 
up by the dialogue of two Gandharvas, Kanakacuda and Kumudamgada, 
the later part of act VI of the Anargharaghava is similarly devoted to the 
talks between Ratnacuda and Hemamgada, who are also Gandharvas. 
These dialogues in both the plays serve the same purpose, viz. to inform 
the audience about the events that have already occurred. Dialogues erf 
Malyavan, i§uka and Saraua are found almost in identical places in act 
VI in both the plays. VIII. 29-30 of the Ullagharaghava are mere 
imitation of the VII. 97-9S of the Anargharaghava; and the whole of the 
act VIII in the former play seems to have been inspired by act VII of the 
latter, though here one may be tempted, to say that the poet may have 
also seen the portions describing Rama's return to Ayodhya in canto XIII 
of the RaghuvamSa and act X of the Balaramayana of Rajagekhara 
(circa 900 A. D.). 

191 . The Ullagharaghava betrays some influence of the Abhijnana- 
dakuntala, The scenes in which Sita goes to Ayodhya and the grief of 
Janaka at the separation from his dear daughter is expressed—are reminiscent 
of similar scenes in the fourth act of the great drama of Kalidasa. When 
SomeSvara wrote- 


err gfcrr t 

11 


(1.10) 

he must have in his mind the following half-verse from the Sakuntala, 
put in Kanva’s mouth- 


1 Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 223 ff, 

2 Ibid, p. 226. The TJnmattaraghava of Bhaskara Kavi of unknown date, 
though a one-aet play, seems to have been influenced at least in its 
name by the plays like the Anargharaghava. 

. 3 Krishnamachariar, Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp, 638 f, 

4 BBC, p.301; JEK, p.T. 

5 PBQ Mro, p. 52. 
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A 


=fS s; -f JTH cTPn^tf nUTH 

(IV. 5) 

And Satananda’s instruction to Sita- 


^3% hhfis hrs: *rfjj (T=?srw: ?) 
ticfr ^ sprt * 

5 T?? 5 f jp^TR^Tg 35% ?RT “ITT* 

*rms% 3%ftgn?gj %h: ra% s^jcf: n 

(I 21 ) 


*** 

appears to have been based on the famous verse in the Sakuntala spoken by 
Kauva, beginning with the words sjajyg- gsqy (IV. 17). In the second act of 
the Ullagharaghava, Rama protects Slta from the bee which was attracted 
by the fragrance of her mouth and addresses him a verse 5TRfs;% srt UeRTT° 
(II. 35), which is inspired by a similar scene in the first act of the Sakuntala 
and the verse ^ arq r fr ffs» (I. 20). 


192 . The Sanskrit drama was generally under the influence of the 
court, and though the audience was mixed, its worth was judged by the 
learned who were intent on discerning poetic beauties or defects. The result 
was that the poet attempted to introduce as many lyric verses as he could, 
and consequently the action and dialogues suffered. This process can be 
seen in full development in Murari, RajaSekhara and other later dramatists, 
in whom we find subordination of action to description, and the degeneration 
of the description into a mere exercise in style and in the use of alliteration. 1 
We find these features also in Someivara, he being the child of his age. At 
some places he has made the things too lengthy, e. g., whole of the fourth 
act is devoted to the long and tedious dialogues between two Gandharvas, the 
second act describes the beauties of the garden, and a part of the last act 
gives large number of verses in epic style about several geographical places 
from Lamka to Ayodhya. This was partly due to the fact that the plays 
for their reputation depended largely on being read, not witnessed, however 
important it may have been for the poet to secure the honour of public 
performance. 


193 . But the merit of Somelvara’s work lies in the fact thaf^ though it 
exhibits all these characteristics of the later drama, prose as well as verses 
in it are written in an elegant and effective style, which has always marked 
his compositions, as we have seen before. He has tried to dramatize the 
whole of the Ramayaua, but has utilized his long and unwieldy subject-matter 
in a judicious way, as a result of which his acts generally do not degenerate 
into,something like separate plays, as has happened in case of the Balaramay- 
ana of RajaSekhara. A number of lyric verses can be cited as poetic achi¬ 
evements of SomeSvara. Rama being abashed at his praise for his valour 
before ParaSurama, expresses exemplary modesty- 


1 Keith, op. oit, p. 244. 
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vr-j fftn^g '-FRT l^'TRt. 4 cft=?te Tftpftft tft RTfg.1 
iif,: 5?h nr* ^ Hi?'f wnrarct ^tt# : ^fit f ’rcert ni<nr rmfri^ii 

(II. 9) 


jatukarna, a pupil of Vasistha, describes DaSaratha sitting with 
Rama, comparing him with a great Banyan tree- 

tR?Rni4 gft.pfftreRTvRF 11 

(II. 44) 

And Dasaratha, deeply aggrieved at the idea of Rama’s banishment, 
expresses his agony- 

j?rt: fljft swift fftftt ft ft ?4 sifts sss ssn 1 

sir sstFrsgsr ss sts g s^ft s JRsft stiftsssg. 11 

(III. 18) 


Touching farewell of Rama to Ayodhya and its people- 

^r?r^ssftsi^f^r?rrs 3*# 
tc 3 i spft i^gt^sssrftssFFihRi sftg. 1 
sirrsi stsrifts: siftss gwrrHugtrrft 
^JTRit vrtft ggstft =s srcsreg S'giFSfg. 11 

(HI. 35) 

And a charming description of the moon-rise- 

ssira swift fftgsssiftsrsTsiftsFrggt 
%sti snisfsi TftsgipcgrFstsFiT sffff i 
wssifawm w 5 PC®Fi^Ff 3 T 3 si 
Sf KFrfwF iftrift riss=rFfafttswftT3r: 11 

(IV. 53) 


Rama’s dejection when he knew that Slta was carried away- 

gfe tig ssnssift %ft srgfft?rr 
fCTffft 3 ft SFS§STO: I 

srcs?^ s refcg ift ft 3 ajft prat ft 
siftff sft’ m sifts 11 

(V. 40) 


The Dutaxhgada of Subhata—a Chaya Nataka. 

194 . The Dutamgada of Subhata Is a brief cfne-act play depicting the 
peace-mission of Amgada to Ravana’s court. It is interesting to note • that 
the poet does not make claim to originality, but on the contrary says that 
he has borrowed from former poets. 1 A number of verses in this play have 
been traced to other works. The latter half of the first benedictory verse is 
quoted by Namisadhu (1069 a. d.) in his commentary on the Kavyalamkara 
(II. 8) of Rudrata. The fifth verse is found in the HitopadeSa (circa 900 
a, d.) and in several recensions of the Paneatantra, while the ninth is quoted 
by Ksemendra ( 1 ith century A. D.) in his Suvrttatilaka (p. 13), ascribing it 

tnwr i-r>r-n ,, „, . _ . , —,— . lr . . . ji-ili-r- ■ run — - ■ — - . __ . 2 * » - - ** + * ■** 

4 nimnrmfunj r 1 rim«m«i*niirn~- rr -\m 

l Friftffts nsrra^ i 

sHi iHstt srftys^ft w tgT 3 sftsc§sft 3 3R?re; It (last verse) 
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to Bhavabhuti, Moreover, Subhata has taken a number of verses from the 
Balaramayana 1 2 of Rajasekhara, and also from the Mahfinataka. 3 It is quite 
possible that a number of other verses also may be from the older poets* 

19 5 . In the beginning of the play we find that Amgada is appointed 
to go to the court of Ravaua to demand the return of Slta. Then enters 
Ravaua, and with him his quean Mandodarl and brotner Vibhlsana, who 
entreat him to make peace with Rfuna, but Rfivana gets enraged at the 
suggestion and drives away his brother. At this juncture the door-keeper 
announces the arrival of Amgada, and some heated conversation follows 
between Rama's messenger and Ravaua. Then enters the apparition of 
Slta created by the Raksasa’s magic, which sits on Ravaua's lap, and 
Amgada is quite puzzled to see it. But the next moment two Raksasls 
come, bringing the news that Slta is trying to commit suicide hearing some¬ 
thing untoward about Rama, and Amgada is delighted to know that the 
form in Ravana's lap is not real Slta. Rfivana declines to hand back Slta 
and Amgada returns after trying to impress upon him the power of Rama; 
learn shortly afterwards that Ravaua has met his doom. 

Interpretation of the word Chaya Natalka; Characteristics 

of the Chaya Nataka 

19 6 . The prose-portion in the play is very scanty, and the bulk of 
the play is taken up by verses, a number of which are borrowed material, 
as I have just pointed out. Poetic merits of the work are negligible, but 
it is important from another point of view, because it is called a Chaya 
Nataka or shadow-play in the prologue, and is one of the oldest available 
works among the Sanskrit plays to which the technical name Chaya Nataka 
is applied . 3 This type of drama is not mentioned in the list of Rupakas 
and Uparupabas, and we have to ask the question—what is meant by the 
Chaya Nataka ? We get some clue to the characteristics of this type of 
drama from another play, viz. Dharmabhyudaya of Meghaprabhacarya, 
which is called a Chaya Natya Prabandha, and in which a definite stage- 
direction is found, to the effect that, when the king expresses his intention 
to become an ascetic, a puppet is to be placed inside the curtain in the 
attire of an ascetic ( Wfrfk -% P. 15 )* Unfortuna¬ 
tely, the date of the Dharmabhyudaya cannot be finally settled, but it is 
certain that it was composed before 1217 a. d. (=1273 V.S.), because a 
palm-leaf manuscript of the work written in that year is preserved in the 

1 Verses 46, 47, 51, 52, 53 and 54 are to be traced respectively to IX. 53, IX* 
55, IX. 56, IX. 58, IX. 59 and X. 21 of the Balaramayana. 

2 Keith, op. cit., p. 269 n. 

3 Keith, op. cit., p. 55. It is interesting to note that the Ullagharaghava 
of Somesvara has been called a Chaya Nataka in the colophon in the 
Poona manuscript at the end of the third act, as follows— 

: I other acts have no colophons, 
and the play is not described as a Chaya Nataka in the prologue or the 
Pra^astij and this single reference remains only a matter of curiosity. 
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Samgha Bkladar at patau . 1 The play has taken as its theme the life of 
a Taina sa^e named Da^aniablmdra, it was acted in a temple of ParSvanatha, 

'wS 1 * «■* 

as mentioned in the prologue, and its author was a Jaina Sadhu most 
probably from Gujarat, as its manuscripts are found in Gujarat. 2 Samamrtam, 
delineating the life of Neminfitha, by some unknown Jaina author from 


Gujarat, is another short play which has been called a Chaya Nataka in the 


prologue (...iiTRn* 
stop# *n*r 


i p. i). The date of this play is not known. 


197* In any case, we might conclude that the Chaya Nataka was a 
literary piece to be recited by the performers of puppet-show, The word 
Chaya Nataka can be translated as “imitation-play", i. e., a play with a lot 
of verbal borrowings from other literary works. This applies to the 
Dutamgada, as just pointed out (para 194). Rajendralal Mitra, however, 
gives a different interpretation, 3 and identifies the Chaya Nataka with the 
entmcte in a play. He explains the word Chaya Nataka as “drama in the 
form of a shadow", i. e., reduced to the minimum for representation in such a 
form, But the Dutamgada, the Dharmabhyudaya and the Samamrtam do 
not give any clue which would help us in deciding if this interpretation is 
correct Professor Luders has taken the Dutamgada as the type of the 
Chaya Nataka, and thence deduced its characteristics; viz.- the prevalence 
of verse-often epic in character-over prose, the absence of Prakrit, the 
large number of characters, and the omission of the Vidusaka; and 
on this basis has considered the Mahanataka and the Hariduta also 


as Chaya Nataka. 4 But we cannot take these characteristics as peculiar 
to the Chaya Nataka, because the Dutamgada, the Samamrtam and the 
Dharmabhyudaya have some Prakrit dialogues, and in the case of the 
last work the prose-portion predominates over the verses, unlike in 
the Dutamgada, Any way, it is certain from these three works which 
are called Chaya Natakas by their authors, that the Chaya Nataka was a 
short and simple composition in one act. But we are left in the dark 
regarding its other characteristics and the exact manner of its representation. 
Whatever part the shadow-plays of puppets might have played in the 
evolution of the Sanskrit drama 5 the literary type known as the Chaya 
Nataka appears" to be comparatively late, because it has been never alluded to 
in works on dramatic theory. Whatever may be the correct interpretation 
of the word Chaya Nataka, we can say with certainty that the three extant 
Chaya Natakas, viz. the Dutamgada, the Samamrtam and Dharmabhyudaya, 
are from Gujarat, and if they really indicated shadow-play, one may say 
that in mediaeval Gujarat recitation of elegant Sanskrit prose and verse must 
have accompanied these puppet-plays. 


1 BBC, p, 387 

2 JBK, p. 195. 

3 Bikaner Catalogue, p. 251. 

4 Keith, op. cit, p. 56. 

5 I may quote here a reference from Nllakantha’s commentary on the 

Mahabharata, XII. 294, 5 (eilWld % U*TT ^ 
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The Karunavajrayudha of Balaeandra 


198 . Now, we come to the Karuuavajrayudha, a one-act play by Balac: 
ndra. It has taken for its theme the Jaina version of the famous legend < 
king Sibi and the pigeon occurring in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata an 
also In the Jataka (no. 499). In the Jaina story, the hero is king Vajrayudhi 
who is the Tlrthamkara Santinatha in one of his former births, and It occui 
In its oldest form in the 21st chapter of the Vasudeva-Hindi of Samghadai 
.(circa 500 A. D.), and later on in the fifth Parvan of Trisasti§alakapurusacari 
ra of Hemacandra and In numerous other works. In the prologue of tl 
play the Sutradhara gives good many details about Vastupala and his anc* 

stors and also about the poet and his spiritual teachers. Then follows a Vis! 
ambhaka, containing a dialogue between two dancing-teachers named Kalal 

axhsa and Kalakautha, from which we know that king Vajrayudha has on] 
recently returned after accomplishing a world-conquest, and that he isama 
of great piety. Kalahamsa infers from the throbbing of both of his eyes th; 
some incident will occur which will be bad for the king In the beginning, bi 
will turn out to be good In the end. Both start to see the king who wa 
sitting In the courtyard of the Pausadha§ala after ending the Pausadha of tl 
last day which was the fourteenth day of the fortnight, held sacred by tl 
Jainas. Then follows a conversation between the king and his minister Pu 

usottama, in which the king expresses his great ideals about the religion whic 
enjoins non-violence to all living beings, and gives the ideal of his life In tl 
following verse- 




(v. 58) 


On which the fruition of the main action in the play is based. Meanwhih 
a great uproar is heard from the background, and a frightened dove chase 
by a hawk enters. The dove seeks shelter from the king, which the latte 
is ever-ready to extend, but the hawk Is very hungry and demands his foo< 
and faints. The king offers him sweet-balls, but he being a carnivorous anln 
al can not partake of them. Then the king decides to give him the flesh < 
his own body equal In weight to that of the dove, but the dove proves to b 
so weighty that the king sits down in the scale and thus offers his life f< 
the bird. At this juncture the two gods who had come in the form of bird 
’“to test the king's piety reveal themselves, and everything ends well. 


U Citrasala press edition). Nllakantha explains the word 
in the following manner-^fa#SR 
m Sjprw WRPTTCT W l The word : 

the compound can h e derived from Arabic Zil meaning 

shadow,’ and the explanation refers to the shadow-play of puppe 

popular eveu now in the Indian country-side. Nllakantha is traditional 

believed to be a scholar patronized by the Peshvas, and as such he mi 
be assigned to the 18th century. Burnell, however, puts him in the 16 

century (Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 290). In any case, £ 

reference by Nxlakantha is of a later date, and though useful for t3 
history of the puppet-play, does not throw any light on the early histo 
of the Oh ay a Nartaka in its literary form. 

16 
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199. Ths work is an example of a play composed and performed for the 
propagation of the Jaina religion in the manner of the Moharajaparajaya 
(para 32), the Prabudhharauhineya (para 38) and the Dharmabhyudaya 
(para 196). Consequently, greater part of it is occupied by the religious 
discussions between the king and his minister, and also between the king and 
the hawk. Sometimes the pranks of the Vidusaka bring a lively touch, but 
on the whole there is practically very little action, and the verses predominate 
over the dialogues, so much so that we find not less than 137 stanzas in this 
short play. Some of the verses are quite noteworthy. When the Vidusaka 
raises doubts regarding the existence of another world the king makes him 
silent with the following illustration- 

w fcstfer: otIrt TiwRyr: 11 

(v. 50) 


And description of the shining sabre in the king’s hand- 

TOif sRgrww: 

» YfagW SHFrfg: l 



mift: » 

(v. 62) 

Finally, when the gods praise the greatness of Vajrayudha, he express¬ 
es his modesty in very simple but eloquent words: 

EWJtr: rPCTONr ft 1 ^1: 


The Hammiramadamardana of Jayasimhasuri 
200 The Hammiramadamardana of Jayasimhasuri is especially notewor¬ 
thy, because it is a drama on a contemporary historical event. Of historical 
dramas we have very little in Sanskrit literature in comparision with the 
plays based on mythology. Two plays of ViSakhadatta-the Mudraraksasa 
and the Devlcandragupta, the latter being known only through the quotations 
in the Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and the Srmgaraprakaga of Bhoja-are 
famous. We know of the Lalitavigraraja Nataka composed by Somadeva 
(circa 1153 a. 0.), in honour of king Vlsaladeva or Vigraharaja of 
Sakambhari, 1 and also of the Prataparudrakalyaua (circa 1300 A. D.) 
of Vidyanatha, inserted in his treatise on rhetoric, the Prataparudraya- 
Sobhusana, as an illustration of the drama, which celebrates his patron, 
and of the Parijatamanjarl (1231 A. D.) of Madana.* We have already 

mentioned in the first chapter several historical plays composed and 
performed in Gujarat—viz. the Karnasundari of Bihlana, the Mudri- 
takumudacandra Prakarana of YagaScandra, the Moharajaparajaya of 
YaSahpala, the Candralekhavijaya Prakarana of Devacandra, and the Gamga- 
dasapratapavilasa of Gamgadhara. Several of these plays make use of 
mythological motifs and they are historical only in a limited sense. The 


1 JELrishnamachanar, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 643. 

2. Hultseh, IA, Vol. XXXV,- pp, 236 S. This Madana was the Royal priest 

at Dhara, and hence diSerent from the poet Madana, who was patronized 
by Vastupala (para 132), 
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Hammiramadamardana takes for its theme a purely historical incident 
viz. the repulse of the Muslim attack by Vastupala and Viradhavala, and 
has treated of it in a manner which reveals that the author had almost 
first-hand information of the contemporary events. The word Hammlra 
is a corrupt form of the Arabic word Anvlra meaning ‘a noble,’ which seems 
to have been used here to denote the Sultan of Delhi, who has been some¬ 
times called by the name Milachrikara in the drama. 

201. The Hammlramadamardana is a five-act play. The author claims 
(p. i) that it includes all the nine sentiments, in contrast to some Prakaranas 
exploiting the sentiment of fear, with which the audience has been surfeited. 
In act I after the prologue, enter Viradhavala and Tejapala, the subject 
of their talk being the extraordinary merits of Vastupala as a statesman. 
We also know that Turuska Hammlra and Yadava Simhana seek an 
opportunity of attacking Gujarat, and that they may hope for aid from Samgra¬ 
masimha, nephew of Simha, the lord of Lata. The spies of Lavanyasimha, 
Tejapala’s son, supply important information and king Viradhavala expresses 
desire to ■ attack Hammlra. But Vastupala warns him against rashness 
in pursuing the enemies too far and advises him to take the aid of the 
Marvad princes. In act II we find that the advice has been followed, 
as related by Lavanyasimha. Then a spy Nipuuaka enters with the tale 
of his adventures; he entered Simhana’s camp, passed himself off as a spy 
on Viradhavala’s movements, reported that the king was ready for an 
attack on- Hammlra, and persuaded Simhana to wait in the forest of the 
river Tapti for a favourable opportunity to attack Viradhavala after his 
forces have been weakened by battle with Hammlra. Through the 
machinations of his -brother Suvega, who was also a spy in the service oi 
king Devapala of Malva, Nipunaka succeeds in creating an impression or 
Simhana that Samgramasimha was in the opposite camp, and in frightening 
ike latter into flight. Vastupala comes on . the stage. His spy Kusalaka 
informs him that Samgramasimha is preparing for an attack on Stambhatirtha 
Vastupala takes precautions for its defence, and summons Bhuvanapala, 
Samgramasimha’s minister, with whom he arrives at an understanding 
assuring Viradhavala of that Prince’s aid. In act III, a spy Kamalaka 
informs about the fate of Jayatala, the king of Mevad. Terrified by the 
attack of the Mlechhas, some people in despair flung themselves into wells 
burned themselves in their houses or hanged themselves, until he depressed 
the foe and heartened the people by announcing the approach of Viradhavala 
at whose name the Turuskas fled in terror. What Vastupala is doing fo: 
success against the Mlechhas after he had disposed off other foes has beer 
shown by a conversation between two spies, Kuvalayaka and Sighraka 
which forms the Pravelaka to act IV; Vastupala has induced the Calipl 
of Baghdad by a false report to instruct Kharpara Khan to send Milachrikar: 
to him in chains, and he has won over several Gurjara princes by promisinj 
them the lands of the Turuskas when they are defeated. Then ente 
Milchiikara and his minister Ghori Isapa discussing the situation. They an 
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pressed hard by Kharpara Khan as well as Vlradhavala. Milchrikara does not 
desire to retreat, but lie and his minister fly hastily when they hear the sound 
of approach of Vlradhavala’s army. Viradliavala is disappointed at not being 
able to capture his foes, but obeys Vastupala’s counsel against rash pursuit. 
Act V is very interesting, as it describes the return of the triumphant king and 
the minister Tejapala to Dhavalakka from the scene of action. Vlradhavala 
has been depicted as mounted over a Naravimana, which presumably means 
an aerial car in the form of a man. After passing over Mount Abu, the 
seat of the God Aealesvara, the Vasistha&ama and the sages living there, 
they come to Candravatl, the capital of the Paramara kings. Then they 
approach the town of Sidhhapura, where the sacred Sarasvati flows eastwards 
(spJi*rr: P* 4 7 )> see the temple of 

the Bhadramahakala, by which is meant the famous shrine Rudramahalaya 
built by Mularaja. Then they see Auahilavad, the capital of Gujarat, and 
are highly delighted *at the sight of the great lake Sahasralimga. Going 
southwards, they see Karaavatl (same as Aiapalll on the site of modern 
Ahmedabad) on the bank of the river Sabhramatl, held by Lavanaprasada, 
and finally reach Dhavalakka, where the queen Jayataladevi was eagerly 
waiting for the king. The places are described in a highly rhetorical style, 
and the idea of the aerial travel from Abu to Dhavalakka seems to have 
occurred to the poet’s mind by the descriptions of such travels from Laxhka to 
Ayodhya in the numerous Rama-dramas and also in the RaghuvamSa (vide 
para 190). After the return of all to Dhavalakka, we know that Vastupala 
has intercepted at sea Radi and Kadi, Milchrikara’s preceptors, returning 
from Baghdad, and that Milchrikara has been forced to enter into a friendly 
alliance in order to secure their safety. Vastupala and Vlradhavala congra¬ 
tulate one another. Finally, the king enters Siva’s temple, where the god 
presents himself before him and grants him a boon. 1 

* 

202. Though the Hammiramadamardana is primarily meant to eulogize 
the greatness of Vastupala and Tejapala, and also of king Vlradhavala, natura¬ 
lly it throws some important light on contemporary history. We also come 
to know how the system of spies worked in those days. Being a production 
of the later mediaeval Sanskrit literature, it is written in a highly ornate and. 
artificial style; however, the dialogues are forceful, and the poetry is charming 
and abounds in choice similes. The characters of Vastupala, Tejapala and 
Vlradhavala are well-marked and full of life and the depiction of the aerial 
travel suggests that the poet is intent upon doing something imaginative. 
There is only one female character in the play, viz. queen Jayataladevi, and 
it seems that the poet has introduced her to delineate the erotic sentiment in 
the beginning of the fifth act If we consider her to be the heroine, naturally 
we should take Vlradhavala as hero, in whose mouth the Bharatavakya is 
also put. On the other hand, Vastupala is the main character in the play, 
and his figure looms large over all the events. Probably, the poet has 
intended him as the counsellor and the guide—rather a Guru in the political 

"f-.ij.■ - .. . , . . , ; 

1 For a short summary of the play, vide Keith, op. cit, pp. 248 ff.; and for a 
detailed analysis of its subject-matter, Dalai, intro, to the HMM, pp. 6- ff. 
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sense—of Viradhavala. His role may be compared with that of Canakv 
in the Mudraraksasa, in which Candragupta is the hero, but the mai 
burden of action falls on his Guru, 


203 . The play abounds in lyric verses, though there is no such grea 
disparity between the extent of the prose and verse, as we find, for example 
in the Dutamgada or the Karunavajrayudha. There is a remarkabl 
fancy in the following description of the evening: 

RTSfRf STRiffr vrfjq fq%g f^a,-n RT?, 1 

W;*qq^q^fiqqr?pqfqrf:»;'rirs Pivnw il 

(II. 20} 


And the chamberlain gives a poetic account of his old age in th< 

following verse- 

HqT# qf#q=sg#q qtqi 5 t 5 I= 5^31 qpqql fqqqHtqrfs^qfeq I 

3 rr^T=fiR gft# torqf ^ftsqrfq- qqrft Hf qd q g^Th^qrfwq; si 

( V. 2 } 

Following is a picturesque description of Mount Abu: 

qft=ftqf*q# fes-gd qf#g 5 icf^ 5 C^- - ?qr%rjqftsrqiqftft: i 
tf U.RKI*c=K&qq y:qjqq|jqt qqf r: grgqq^jffaTqqq: u 

- (V.3) 


Trees in the penance-grove of Vasistha looking like ascetics: 

y si ^qrqqsimi qgfjr: frtqqt'rdsr gqg1 
grpifft qqtqqr qq q%ow isr tat ua^naitvTifqqrfq tIkht 3*71^41 irtt: 11 

(V. 10) 


Bhadramahakala in Sidhhapura, whose fire-eye, as if, performs his owi 
Aratrika ceremony: 

3 qr#t<qqmg 3 i fql dreqerg 1 

rrgyrrrasqgrarr triqtaqt a ^q 4 q 11 

(V. 21) 

Sky- touching temples in Auahilavad, the capital of Gujarat: 

gdaf ^t c ^ qr qwaiqsnirtftq iR^ig^sri ftRqra. 1 

fc gqgfqff qirt q^ss! qq qqt wrqqc^ftwi-q 11 

(V. 24) 


NARACANDRA'S GLOSS ON THE ANARGHARAGHAVA 

204. It will be convenient here to treat of Naracandra’s Tippana on 
the Anargharaghava Nataka of Murari, as its subject pertains to drama. 
As we have already seen, Devaprabha, Naracandra's guru, had composed 
a commentary on the same play, but we would not study here the works 
of Devaprabha, because though he was a senior contemporary of Vastupala, 1 
he cannot be considered one of his literary circle,, in the sense in which 
Naracandra can be. We have no evidence whatsoever to suggest that 


1 Vide p. 73, footnote 3. 
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the literary activity of Devaprabha was patronized by Vastupala or by any 
of his family-members. The work of Devaprabka as well as that of Nara- 
candxa arc imprinted and available in manuscript form. The commentary of 
Devaprabha is a detailed and elaborate work, its Granthagfa being 7x00 Slokas, 1 2 
while the work of Naracandra is a Tippana or gloss, its Granthagra being 2450 
slokas, 8 i. e., only about one third of the work of his Guru. Thus 
Naracandra has not aimed at writing a full-fledged commentary on the 
Anargharaghava, the reason may be that his Guru had already composed 
one. Naracandra’s work being like modern ‘Notes’ is concerned only with 
the elucidation of the meaning of the text, and the text not being a scientific 
work like the Nyayakandali, he had no occasion to propound any independent 
views, as he had in his Tippana on the Nyayakandali (vide ch« XVII). 
It appears that in the Tippana on the Anargharaghava, the author desired 
to supply a handy guide to the students, as the play of Murari attracted a 
large number of students in mediaeval Gujarat. In this work, Naracandra 
has never cited an authority or discussed a figure of speech, and seldom 
has he given any quotations. He has not discussed the technicalities of 
Sanskrit-drama nor has he dwelt upon the explanations of the technical 
terms. Though Naracandra was a great scholar, he has produced this 
work in a very simple form, which would be useful to the beginners in 
literary studies. Perhaps, that is the reason why the number of the extant 
manuscripts of Naracandra s work is much larger than of the manuscripts 
of the commentaries of Devaprabha and Jinaharsa, 3 which would show 
that Naracandra’s gloss had proved to be useful and popular among 
the students. 


1 PBC, p. 301. 

2 JM. p. 7. 

3 Ibid, p. 7 . 



CHAPTER VIII 

PRAS'ASTIS 

The literary form of Pras'asti and its development 

205. Praiasti or panegyric is one of the most interesting forms o 
Sanskrit literature, because though written in ornate Kavva style, the 
PraSastis deal with historical personages and contain much that is helpfu 
for the reconstruction of the past history. In the earliest Indian literature 
there is frequent mention in the Brahmanas and the Upanisads of the 
“Gatha NaraSamsI” or "songs in praise of men.” These songs are connectec 
with the Danastutis of the Rgveda and the Kuntapa hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, and are in a way precursors of the heroic episodes in the 
epics, for their contents are glorious deeds of the warriors and princes 
and the scholars believe that these Gathas developed into epic poems o 
considerable length, centring around one hero or one great event. 1 

206 . Later on, we find the Pra^astis in the form of inscriptions, th< 
notable examples of which we find in the Gupta age. Harisena's Prasast 
of Samudragupta, inscribed on the Allahabad pillar ( 375-390 A. D.) 
Girnar inscription of Skandagupta (456 a. d.) and Vatsabhatti’s PraSasf 
of the sun-temple at Mandasar (Halava Samvat 529, which accordin 
to Biihler is equivalent to 473-4 A. D. ) deserve special mention. Thes 
and several others are the specimens of the court-poetry zealously cultivate* 
under the patronage of kings or sometimes of ministers, as in the case c 
Vastupala. Even after the days of Hindu suzerainty were over thi 
tradition of composing a Pralasti especially to commemorate the buildin 
of monuments continued upto most recent times. In Gujarat and Rajasthai 
especially among the Jainas, there is a characteristic form of the Prasast 
viz. the Grantha-prasasti or “panegyric at the end of the book.” Th 
Jaina authors generally gave long Pralastis at the end of their compositions 
supplying detailed account of themselves, their Gurus and their gachhs 
Moreover, the Pragastis of those lay followers under whose auspices th 
books were copied down and also of those who bought religious books an< 
donated them to deserving monks and nuns for attaining merit have als 
been given at the end of manuscripts. A large number of such Praiasti 
have been published in the reports of scholars like Peterson and Bhandarka) 
and also in the descriptive catalogues of the Jaina Bhandars at Patau am 
Jesalmer, and in collections like the Jaina Pustaka Prasasti Samgrah< 
Such PraSastis yield a wealth of information on the history of a large numbe 
of aristocratic and upper middle-class Jaina families of mediaeval Gujarat. 

207 . A typical Prasasti is simple in structure. After a benedictioj 
it proceeds to describe the donor or the builder of the monument. Whe 
the donor or the builder is not identical with the reigning prince, the Praia si 
adds something about the latter. In both the cases it gives som 

1 Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature* Vol. I, p. 314 , 
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genealogical information. Then it describes the donation and enumerates 
the privileges or conditions accompanying it, or describes in Kavya style 
the structure built by the patron. It also sets out generally the name of 
the architect who constructed it, the priest who consecrated it, the poet 
who composed the Praiasti, the scribe who wrote it on copper or stone, 
and the artisan who engraved it. There are slight variations in the form 
according as the Prasasti is inscribed on a temple, an image, a public 
building, a copper-plate or is appended to a manuscript. The historically 
interesting part is generally the genealogy and the heroic or pious deeds 
mentioned therein. Some Prasastis are very short—only of a few lines, 
while others extend to more than a hundred lines or verses. Some Prasastis 

are written in prose, some in verse, while others in a mixture of prose 
and verse; and their value as history and poetry varies within a wide range. 

Pras'astis commemorating good deeds of Vastupala and Tejapala 

208 . Vastupala and Tejapala have to their credit a large number of 
inscriptions—both long and short—but we shall take into consideration only 
those which deserve to be called independent Kavyas. We shall also 
review such poems which though not inscribed anywhere were composed 
as panegyrics and as such deserve to be reviewed here. All these poems 
have Vastupala and Tejapala as their central figures, except one PraSasti, 
viz. the Vaidyanathapra£asti of Darbhavati, extolling the Vaidyanatha temple 
and its renovator king Vlsaladeva, composed by Someivara, one of 
Vastupala’s literary circle. As the central theme of most of the Prasastis 
is Vastupala and his good deeds and as almost all of them indulge in 
unqualified praise according to the traditional style, they are. not more 
than mediocre in literary merit. However, they have remarkable flashes 
of poetry in certain places. 

The Abu Pras'asti of Somes'vara 

209 . The Abu Praiasti of Somesvara is intended to commemorate 

the building of the temples on Abu, and contains 74 verses in different 
metres. First two verses praise the goddess Sarasvati and Neminatha, 
the cheif diety in the Abu temple, and the third verse contains a short 
description of Anahilavad. Then follow a genealogy of the builders find 
admiring references to their parents, brothers and sisters (vv. 4-24). In 
verses 25-29 the poet mentions Aruoraja, who was ‘an ornament of a 
clan of the Caulukyas’ (viz. Vaghelas), and his son and grandson 
Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala. Then we find a description of Abu 
and a genealogy of the Paramar kings ruling there, beginning from their 
mythical origin from the sacrificial altar of Vasistha upto Somasimha, 
the then ruler, and his heir-apparent Krsuaraja (vv. 30-42). Again, 
there begins an eulogy of Vastupala and his family-members—his wife 
Lalitadevl and son Jayantasimha, Tejapala and his wife Anupama, and 
also elder brother Malladeva and bis wife and son (w. 43-58]. Then 

the poet.refers to the building of the‘temple by Tejapala and installation 
of the statues of ten of his family-members on elephants, looking like - ten 
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Dikpalas coming to salute the Jina (vv. 59-65). Verses 66-68 eulogize 
in hyperbolic terms the good deeds of Vastupala, and 69-71 mention the 
Acaryas of the Nagendra gachha, from among whom Vijayasenasuri had 
performed the installation-ceremony of the temple. \ erse 72 bestows 
benediction on the temple and its builder, and in 73 Somes vara mentions 
himself as the author. And the last verse invokes the favour of Neminatha 
and goddess Ambika on this panegyric of Vastupala’s family; and two 
sentences in simple prose mention the name of the engraver and the date 
of installation. 

Prose-portion in the Girnar inscriptions 

210. Among the Girnar inscriptions of Vastupala, there are six long 
inscriptions which deserve the status of independent PraSastis. The 
prose-portion in all the six inscriptions occurs in the beginning, and being 
almost literally identical in all of them, presumably is the composition 
of one author, whose name, unfortunately, is not known. It is noteworthy 
that the prose-portion contains some useful information and important 
dates regarding the history of Vastupala’s family, and as such, is useful 
for the history of Gujarat of the mediaeval Hindu period. 

Somes'vara's verses in the Girnar inscriptions 

211. In the Girnar inscriptions, after the aforesaid prose-portion, there 
occur a few verses by way of the panegyric of the builder—verses which 
are expressly mentioned as the composition of individual poets. Out of six 
inscriptions, verses in two (H 1 G no. 207 and PJLS no. 38-1; HIG no. 
209 and PJLS no. 40-3) are from the pen of Somegvara. The first inscription 
has 9, while the second has x 6 of Somesvara’s verses. AH the verses contain 
nothing more than conventional panegyric. Though the literary merit of the 
PraSastis is bound to be mediocre by reason of the very condition in which 
they are composed, Somegvara succeeds in giving some good poetic touches. 
Speaking of the poetic achievements and administrative efficiency of Vastupala 
he says- 

About Tejapala he says- 

fcr-w v&tm 1 aft* faift siw II s 

And he describes how the fame of Vastupala has spread everywhere- 

3WR: 5lft 4T ?rsfe ?r ft HI I 

. ^ git 3ft: ^ i^r » s 

The Vaidyanatha Pras’asti of Somes'vara 

212. Some6vara has got to his credit another very important Pragasti 
of historical value, viz. the VaidyanatbapraSasti of Darbhavati, even if we 
•do not consider his lost Pragasti of the Viranarayaiiaprasada, built by king 

1 Abu Pras'asti, v. 14. 

. 2 Ibid, t. 65. 

3 The second Girnar inscription of Some! vara, v. 4 

17 
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Viradhavala at Dbavalakba {para 73). The VaidyanathapraSasti was intended 
to commemorate the reparation by King Visaladeva of the temple of 
Vaidvanatha Mahiideva or Siva in the form of divine physician. The 

W 8 

Pralasti is a long poem of no verses and bears the date of V. S. 1311 

{1255 a. D.), when both Vastupala and Tejapala were already dead some 

years before. Unfortunately, the two slabs bearing the Prasasti are very 

badly worn out. The writing on one slab is almost wholly obliterated, 

and no line on the other is now left entire, and consequently we can hardly 

make out a single verse in its entirety. Still, we can see that the fragments 

of verse six are identical with the Kirtikaumudi II. 2, and verse 14 with 

the Kirtikaumudi II. 99. Available portions of verse 25 agree with verse 

27 of the Abu PraSasti of SomeSvara. Even from the scanty fragments 

of the Prasasti, it can be said that the major portion of it extolls the 

warlike exploits of kings of Gujarat and of the Vaghela chiefs, and 

especially of Visaladeva. Verse 45 refers to defeat of the lord of Dhara 

and of the ruler of Deccan at the hand of Visaladeva. With verse 80 begins 

apparently the account of Visaladeva’s building operations. We hear of 

the erection of one or several temples of Siva (vv. 81 and 91), and of 

the restoration of a temple of the Sun, called Mulasthana 1 (v. 92), of 

another ‘temple which resembled a peak of the mountain of Hara,’ L e. 

Kailasa (v. 93), and that‘he who in form resembled Cupid renovated the 

Prakara,’ i. e. the enclosure, probably of some other temple. Verse 102 

says that in his country the sound of the Vedas, chanted by indefatigable 

Brahmins who were gladdened by fees given at great sacrifices, (ever) 

meets one’s ears. In the concluding portion of the poem (w. 109 ff.), 

SomeSvara speaks of the officials and architects connected with the building 

of the temple, of himself, of the writer and the engraver of the PraSasti. 

The fact that two verses from this Prasasti have been included in the 

Suktimuktavali of Jahlaua (para 77) is an eloquent testimony of the poetic 

fame which it enjoyed, and if we get a transcript of it from some old 

manuscript, as in the case of the Sukrtakirtikallolini of Udayaprabha and 

the Vastupala-Tejapalaprasasti of Jayasimhasuri, it will be deemed a notable 
literary discovery. 

Udayaprabha’s verses in a Girnar inscription and M3 

Sukrtakirtikallolini 

213 . Then, coming to the PraSastis composed by Udayaprabhasuri, 
we may first mention Ms 9 verses in one of the Girnar inscriptions (HIG 
no. 212 and PJLS no. 43-6). But his principal contribution to this 
domain of literature is the Sukrtakirtikallolini, a long Prasasti of 179 
verses. As its very name suggests, it is a panegyric of the good deeds 
of Vastupala. After usual salutation to the deities, it describes at considerable 
length the valour of the kings of the Cavada dynasty (vv. 9-18), and 
devotes not less than fifty verses (w. 19-69) to the kings of the Caulukya 

1 Probably this may be the Sun-temple at Than (Skt. Sthana) jn Saurastra, 

the magnificent ruins 0! which are found even now-a-days. 
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dynasty. Then follows the praise of Viradhavala and his ancestors (w. 
7 °- 97 )> a genealogy of Vastupala and the praises in Kavya style of the 
minister and his family-members naturally follow (w. 9S-137). Verses 
I 37 _I 4 ° mention his warlike deeds, and 141-149 reler to his pilgrimages. 
After giving a genealogy of the Ac ary as of the Nagendra gachha (vv. 
i50-r57)and praising Vijayasenasuri (vv. 158-61), the author enumerates 
the Dharmasthanaparampara or the large number of public and religious 
buildings^of Vastupala, which he had built in obedience to the instruction 
of the Acarya (vv. 162-77). Verse 178 supplies the name of the author 
and the last verse gives the conventional blessing. The Prasasti does not 
contain any new historical information, which we do not get from other 
sources, though its importance is not to be minimized, as it refers to many 
facts which might prove very useful as corroborative evidence. 

Udayaprabha’s Pras'asti of the Upas'raya at Starabhatlrtha and the 

Vastupalastuti 

214 . The Prasasti of an Upa&raya built by Vastupala at Stambhatlrtha 
is a composition of Udayaprabha. It contains 19 verses and a few lines 
in prose, and has nothing more than the genealogy and the ‘conventional 
praise of the builder and his religious teachers. The Vastupalastuti of 
Udayaprabha is a collection of 33 eulogistic verses. The work as a 
whole does not seem to have been occasioned by a particular incident or 
to be intended to commemorate some good deed, but looks like.a systematic 
arrangement of the author’s laudatory verses in praise of Vastupala, and 
it is quite possible that the individual verses might have been composed 
on particular occasions, though nothing definite can be said on that point. 
There are some beautiful verses in the PraSastis by Udayaprabha, and I 
might quote here a few of them. He praises the speech of Vastupala in 
a very charming manner- 

srnsrer: ^ smrer %?rm gv n 1 

And expressing vronder at the contrast between his merciful mind 
and warlike deeds, the poet says- 

%cr: #1%: 1 

3TT5W *ra; %% gsr: 11 s 

Making a charming use of Slesa which is a favourite literary figure 
with Sanskrit poets, the poet again praises his patron- 

Naracandra’s verses in the Girnar inscriptions and his Vastupalapras'asti 

215 . Naracandrasuri has to his credit the metrical portion in two in¬ 
scriptions on Gimar (HIG no. 208 and PJLS no. 39-2,’HIGno. 211 and 


1 Vastupala-stuti, v. 1. 

2 Ibid, v. 2. 

3 Ibid, v. 4. 
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PJLS no. 42-5). The first inscription has 7, while the second has 11 laudatory 
verses. Naracandrasuri's Vastupalaprasasti is a panegyric in 26 verses. In 
the first verse the poet salutes the first Tirthamkara Rsabhadeva and in the 
second verse he mentions Vastupala, Tejapala and their ancestors, while the 
rest of the poem is devoted to conventional praise of the patron. About the 
merits of his patron the poet says- 


Vastupala’s proficiency in use of arms and his generosity have been 
praised in following words- 


Narendraprabha's verses in a Girnar inscription and his two 

Pras'astis of Vastupala 

216 . 13 laudatory verses in a Girnar inscription (HIG no. 210 and PJLS 
no. 41-4) are from the pen of Narendraprabhasuri. His longer Vastupala- 
pra&asti of 104 verses is of some importance from historical and literary poin¬ 
ts of view. After saluting the first Jina and Mahadeva in a punning verse, 
the poet extolls the kings of the Caulukya dynasty (vv. 2-12), and then those of 
the Vaghela dynasty (vv. 13-17). Then we are told about the ancestors of Va¬ 
stupala (vv. 18-24), and also about his personal merits (vv. 25-28). Verse 
29 says that Vastupala fixed his mind on religion, and verses 30-31 mention 
his pilgrimages, after which follows a long list of temples, public places, etc., 
built and repaired by him at different places (vv. 32-9S). Verses 99-104 
refer to the Acaryas of the Nagendra gachha of which Vastupala was a foil- 
ower, and also to the author himself and his Gurus. Narendraprabha’s se¬ 
cond Vastupala-prasasti in 37 verses is entirely devoted to conventional praise 
of the two brothers and of king Viradhavala, whom they were serving, and 
does not refer to any historical event in particular. 

The Vastupala-Tejapala-Pras'asti of Jayasimhasuri ' 

217 . The Vastupala-Tejapala-pragasti of Jayasimhasuri is a panegyric in 

77 verses commemorating the installation of golden flag-staffs by Tejapala on 

the Devakulikas or small shrines in the temple of Muni Suvratasvamin which 

was known as the Sakunikavihara at Brgukaekha. Like a number of Pra6- 

astis which we have reviewed, this also contains the genealogy of the Caulukya 

(vv. 4-32) and the Vaghela (w. 33~3^) kings, and that of the donor Vastupala 

(vv. 39 5 1 ) &&d also a list of his good deeds (y v. 52—62). Verses 63—71 describe 

how Jayasimhasuri, head priest of the shrine and the author of this poem, 

requested Tejapala for Installation of golden flag-staffs, and how Tejapala acted 

accordingly after obtaining the consent from his elder brother. The rest of the 

poem bestows conventional blessings, in high-flown language, on the golden 

staffs, the temple and the two ministers, and in the last verse the poet mentions 
his name, 

cnrn-n."" *np I .,i., r - .t ,, -— . - ^ . . , _______ 

1 Second Girnar inscription of Naraoandra,W 

2 Vaatnp&lastuii, r. 14. 
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The Darbhavatl-Pras'asti 

2 18 . Now, we would review a Pragasti, the text of which Is lost, and the 
author unknown, but the detailed contents of which are available from the 
Vastupalacarlta of JInaharsa. 1 While Tejapala returned from Godraha 
(Godhra) after defeating and capturing Ghughula,the chief of that place (vide 
para 52), he built the fort of Darbhavatl and also constructed some 
temples in that city. The Vastupalacarlta expressly mentions that Tejapala 
had Installed two slabs of a Pras'asti or Inscription in the walls of 
a Jaina temple built by him there, and concludes the account of the public 
Works of Tejapala In that city by the words-^% meaning thereby 

that these details have been taken from the above-mentioned PraiastL The 
Darbhavatiprasasti mentioned by the Vastupalacarlta is clearly different from 
the Vaidyanathapragasti of Somegvara to which we have already referred, 
because the contents of the two are altogether different from each other. Though 
we are not in a position to reconstruct the text of the original PraSasti, It would’ 
be suitable here to give a translation of the relevant verses of the Vastupala- 
carIta 2 -“Accompanied by the tributary chiefs the son of Asvaraja arrived at 
the town of Darbhavatl, which was rich like the capital city of the Vidarbha 
country (62). The wise one, finding that the residents of the town were 
affected with the pain of the shaft of terror of the rulers of Palli, forgetting all 
other thoughts, constructed round the town ramparts which touched the sky 
and were made resplendent by the statues of Mulraja and other kings. It had 
various courses, it afforded shelter to the virtuous, (and was meant) so to say, 
for the comfort of the gods • moving in the sky without a support. He thus 
removed every fear of the helpless travellers, as the Sun removes the mass of 
darkness. The birth of such persons is, verily, good for humanity (63-6.6). 
He built there the temple of Jina-lord Pargva, which was marked with golden 
pitchers, was like Ivailasa, the chief of the mountains, and looked brilliant on 
account of the line'of fluttering banners. It had the Toranas and the statues of 
his forefathers, was like colliritim of nectar for the eyes of the triple world, and, 
had one hundred and seventy temples of Jina around it. The image of 
Kumaradevi, the mother of the chief minister, riding an elephant and holding a. 
garland of silver-flowers in the hand, shines in the porch, like the mother of the 
first Jina. There he also constructed other famous monuments with a view to 
please the heart of the Caulukya king (67-70), such as these—In the assembly- 
hall of the Vaidyanatha temple in the town of Darbhavatl, Tejapala placed 
twenty one pitchers of gold (71). He, who was the chief among the victorious, 
built a Jaina temple in the front of the adytum of the Vaidyanatha Mahadeva, 
in which he put the statues of his master (i. e. king Vlradhavala), his beloved 
queen, as well as his own image and the Images of the younger and elder 
members of his family (72), He also put nine sacred gold pitchers in the 
Udyotas or sky-lights of the nine partitions, and they looked like illuminators 

. ■ i.b h h, ii, 1 l "* " """" -. I- 

l VC, ch. Ill, 363-7 9. 

% T]hie translation is adapted from the Ruins of Darbhavt! or Dabbed, by Dr, 
Hirananda Skastri, pp, 5 f., with some necessary corrections* . 
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{73). In the two doors of the western and the northern verandah he placed 
two (slabs of the) Praiasti 1 speaking of his auspicious fame (74). Having 
constructed a beautiful step-well full of sweet water, called Svayamvara, he 
made the earth full of the relish of the fresh ambrosia (75). In front of the 
northern gate of the abode of Vaidyanatha he erected high Torana of 
white marble (76). Here his brother (i. e. Vastupala) built with white 
marble a porch for the bull (Vrsa-mandapika) in two storeys adorned with 
golden KalaSa, in front of the residence of the king (77). He also built at the 
confluence of the rivers Reva and Uru in the Kalaksetra the temple of Vlre- 
fivara which he so named after the name of his king (i. e. Viradhavala) (78 )* 
At the sacred place called Kumbhesvara he built five abodes of ascetics, with 
all the materials for religious performances (79). This is in the Darbhavatl 
PraSasti. 

219 . The Authenticity of the contents of the DarbhavatTprafiasti supplied 
by the Vastupalacarita is corroborated by the fact that the installation of golden 
pitchers in the temple of Vaidyanatha has been also mentioned by the Sukrta- 
samkirtana (XI. 344), the Sukrtakirtikallolini (vv. 175-76), and the first 
Vastupalapragasti of Narendraprabhasuri(vy. 48-50). The putting ofthe statues 
of king Viradhavala, his queen and several of the minister’s family-members 
has been referred to in the two latter works, while all the three are unanimous 
m saying that the golden pitchers were put in place of those carried away by 
king Subhatavarman of Malava, when he attacked Gujarat. Unfortunately, 
we are unable to get the original test of the Darbhavatiprasasti, and hence the 
literary evaluation of the work is not possible. 

&rantha~Pras'astis in praise of Vastupala and his son Jaitrasimha 

22®. It has been pointed out earlier that Vastupala had established three 
manuscript-libraries at Anahilavad,' Stambhatirtha and Brgukachha, at a heavy 
cost of money (para 6x). It is an old tradition, especially among the Jainas, 
that the persons who established such libraries or who got a large number 
of manuscripts copied down for such purposes would have their PraSastis app¬ 
ended at the end of each of the manuscripts (para 206 ), and we may believe 
that the manuscripts in the libraries established by Vastupala also must have 
contained such PraSastis, But unfortunately, there is no trace now-a-days of 
those libraries. The Tapa Gachha Bhandar at Patan has a palm-leaf manu- 

1 The original reads as I I have translated in 

this way the word which is in the duel, because the closing words 

after verse 379 are-^% which shows that there was only one 

Prasasti, and not two. It was customary in old times to inscribe one 
Kavya on two slabs and to put them on two different doors or two sides of 
the main door. Even to-day we can see that the two slabs of the 
* Vaidyanathaprasasti of Somesvara have been put on two door-sides of the 
famous Hit a Bhagol at Darbhavatl. It may be remembered here that 
the Prasasti which we know of from the Vastupalacarita was composed 
/ to commemorate a Jaina temple built by Tejap&la in front of the 
Vaidyanatha temple. 
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script (no. 8) of the Jitakalpa-cumi-vy’akhya of Sricandrasuri, copied down 
in V. S. 1284 (1228 A. D.). The text proper is completed on folio 107, while 
the subsequent folio (which bears the figure 10S in a later hand, the original 
page-figure having become illegible) has four verses in praise of Vastupala. 
These four verses are respectively numbered from 37 to 40, and not referring to 
any historical incident in particular they indulge in hyperbolic praise of the con¬ 
ventional type that is found in some of the PraSastis. 1 It seems that these 
four verses are concluding portion of a long PraSasti of 40 verses. Several fo¬ 
lios, subsequent to folio 107, of the said palm-leaf manuscript are presumably 
lost, and they must have contained the verses 1-35 of the PraSasti; some un¬ 
critical reader of the later times, not cognisant of the loss of these verses, may 
have written the figure 108 on the last folio, under the impression that no port¬ 
ion of his manuscript is missing. Anyhow, we can assume that the said ma¬ 
nuscript may be a rare remnant of one of the public libraries established by Va¬ 
stupala, and that the extant verses on -the last folio form the part of a longer 
Grantha-praSasti, which must have been appended at the end of the manuscri¬ 
pts in those libraries. This inference is supported by the fact that the above- 
mentioned four verses are not to be seen in any other available poems pertain¬ 
ing to Vastupala, and hence we are justified in assuming that they are from 
an independent Pralasti-kavya praising him. It may be rightly inferred that 
Jaitrasimha, Vastupala’s son, was also instrumental in the copying down of a 
number of books, as there is a paper-manuscript in the Vadi ParSvanatha Bha- 
ndar at Patau, which has at its end a Prasasti of 13 verses, 2 Which gives 
the genealogy’ from Candapa to Jaitrasimha, and mentions that the book under 
reference was copied down for the spiritual welfare of the latter’s son, Prata- 
pasimha. Originally the book must be on palm-leaves, from which it was 
taken down along with the Pras'asti, when most of the manuscripts of the 
above-mentioned Bhandar were transcribed on paper in the fifteenth century 
with a view to preserving the contents of the old and worn-out palm-leaf 
manuscripts. 


- —, . . ... . . — ..I. - . ——————— ui ' a- i w — — w 

1 For the text erf these four verses, see PBO, p. 40Q, 

2 JPPS, pp. 9-10, 










CHAPTER IX 

STOTRAS 

The Stotra in Sanskrit literature 

; 221. Stotra or hymn is one of the -well-practised forms of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture ^ and some of its productions are very remarkable specimens of lyrical 
poetry. In fact, of all the types of Sanskrit literature, the hymn is the oldest, 
because the earliest religious book of India, viz. the Rgveda, is a collection of 
hymns. These hymns have for their subject Agni, Indra, Varuua, Usas, and 
manv other deities. In course of time, with the change of religious ideas and 
'forms of worship, "Visnu End his various Avatiaras and Siva became the princi- 
■pal deities; and hymns began to be composed about them. Sakti in her 
various forms was also worshipped and hymns were addressed to her. The 
epics have a large number of hymns to various gods and goddesses uttered by 
different characters, and the Purauas and the Tantras afford many specimens 
•of hymns, and we also find that collection of a hundred or thousand names of 
-a god or a goddess become numerous. But the Stotra has established as an' 
independent variety of lyric poetry, and the great popularity enjoyed by the 
&v amahim nastotra, the Sivaparadhaksamapanastotra, the Suryasataka of 
•Mayura, and a number of Stotras-both long and short-ascribed to^amkaracarya 
is an eloquent testimony to its value as a poetic form, and upto the most 
recent times the literary form of Stotra has been cultivated throughout India. 

The Ramas’ataka of Somes'vara 

t 

222. Among the literary' works of the men of letters patronized by Vastu- 
,pala we find the composition of a number of Stotras also, the most noteworthy 
among them being the Ramasataka of Somesvara. The Ramasataka is unprinted, 
and available in manuscript-form. It is a hymn to Rama in one hundred verses 
as its very name suggests, and the metre uniformly used throughout is the 
Sragdhara. Verse ioi, which is not, really speaking, the part of the hymn proper, 
is in the Upajati metre and mentions the name of the author. The hymn praises 
Rama, and is evidently modelled on the Suryasataka of Mayura and the Caudi- 
Sataka of Bana, which are also hundred-verse hymns in the Sragdhara metre, 
and were popular in Sanskrit literature. 1 The praise in the Ramasataka follows 
the course of biographical events in Rama’s life. Verses x-6 are devoted to 
his birth and child-plays and verses 6-8 to his training in various lores. Then 
we find protection of Visvamitra’s sacrifice by Rama (vv. 9-11), the killing 
of Tadaka and other demons (vv. 12-15), redemption of Ahalya (vv. 16-19), 
Rama's coining to' Mithila with Vls'vamitra, breaking of diva’s bow and 
marriage with Sita (vv. 20-31), going back from Mithila and meeting Paras’u- 
rama (vv. 32-39), Das'aratha’s desire to install Rama as the king and 
Rama’s going to the forest (vv. 40-56), wanderings in the forest, the abduct- 

. . mmmm ... —. mm . mmmmmmmmm m m m rnmmmmmmm . . . . ■ — . . . - ***** .-.. — " - ...— ».-i n . . . . 

1 The Jinasataka of Jambu Guru (published in the Kavyamala, Yol. VII) 

also is in 100 Sragdhara verses and appears to have cputin^ted the 
same tradition, 
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ion of Sffca, and Rama's meeting with the monkeys (vv. 57-71)! Hanuman's 
meeting with Sita, building of the bridge on the ocean and the attack on 
Lamka (vv. 72-81), battle of Rama and Ravana and the killing of the latter 
(w. 82-85), Sitas purification in fire, Rama's coining to Ayodhya, and corona¬ 
tion in the end (w. 96-100), 

223 . Again, in this Stotra we find Somegvara as a poet of high calibre- 
As pointed out earlier, though his Ramasataka has been modelled on the Sury- 
aSataka and the Candisataka, it is nowhere a verbal imitation of these older 
poems; we can only say that the poet was inspired by the popularity of these 
works. The Ramasataka is entirely free from the artificiality of some of the 
latter hymns-on the contrary, it has the quality of Prasad or perspicuity, like his 
Mahakavya, Kirtikaumudl. It has that heart-felt fervour and devotion required in 
this type of lyrical poetry. These one hundred chiselled verses in SragdharS 
also speak for the author’s mastery over the longer metres. And this one 
hymn is enough to reserve a place of honour in the Stotra-literature for its 
author, SomeSvara. I may quote here a few specimens from his poem. The 
poet praising Rama refers to his childhood— 

fart: 'Ttcrrnnft: 3% gqft 

IK # 0 Kfl 3 $ ft II 

(v. 2) 

The poet describes in a charming verse as to how different persons 
looked at Rama— 

jpqprt rrmRf trptr 

<Kpv *f?r 

srrr Jrtft 3#I PfcKT B- fspf 3: N 

(v. 6) 

How the vernal beauty welcomed Rama when he entered the forest-* 

wrmf 

ftrarg srerftri nwr 1 

tfrftcf ifiFFpT wii 

B 312 ‘fan# n 

(v. 55) 

Look to the Maya of Rama: Ravana attained salvation, because he wa$ 
bill ed by Rama, but while living he experienced the pains of hell, as he saw 
the relatives dying before his own eyes: 

f: wnnrl gftJTKmar: 

5TM 3T$Rf: 1 

5?n^r?T ; ^T %ft^ 5&#r n 

(v. 92) 


18 
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The Stotra in Jaina literature 

in Since verv old times the Jainas also have vied with the poets of other 
sects in the sphere of religious lyrical poetry, as in almost all the literary forms. 
The Jaina literature can show a large number of Stotras in praise of various 
Tirthamkaras and other deities as well as some philosophical Stotras, both in 
San skrit and Prakrit. Some of them are written for purposes of the cult, 
while several others are worthy of being appreciated as lyrical poems too, the 
earliest known hymn being the Uvasaggahara-stotra, a hymn to Pars'vanatha 
in 5 stanzas, ascribed to Bhadrabahu, who is believed by some scholars to 
have lived in the second century after Mahavira’s death. 1 According to Muni 
Sri PuuyavijayajI, this Bhadrabahu is identical with Bhadrabahu, the author of 
the Niryuktis on several Jaina Sutras, but different from his name-sake who is 
the author of the Cheda Sutras, and that he lived in the first half the of 6th century 
A. D. (vide Mahavlra Jaina Vidyalaya RajatMahotsavaGranth, pp. 185-201). 
Among other old and well-known Stotras of the jainas, the Bhaktamara-stotra 
of Manatumga 2 and the Kalyanamandira-stotra of Sidhhasena Divakara® and 
the Svayambhu-stotra of Samantabhadra 4 deserve mention. After that, 
right upto the 19th century we find numerous Stotras composed by the Jaina 
ascetics including the great Hemacandra as well as by lay adherents, in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhrams'a as well as in old Gujarat! and several other 
regional dialects, and a few collections of such stotras like the Kavyamala, 

Yol. VII, the Jaina Stotra Sandoha and the Jaina Stotra Samuccaya have 
already been published. 

The Stotras by Vastupala 

22 5 . Among the Stotras composed by the lay adherents those by Vastil- 
pala are remarkable not only because they are from the pen of a notable histo¬ 
rical personality, but also because they are not devoid of literary merits of 
the religious lyrics. Vastupala has four Stotras to his credit, (i) The 
Sdinatha Stotra is a hymn to the first Tirthamkara in 12 Verses. The hymn 
is called because in it the author expresses his ardent longings in reli¬ 

gious and philosophical matters. In the last verse the author mentions him¬ 
self as the or minister of the Gurjar sovereign, (ii) The 

Nemistava is a hymn to Neminatha in 10 verses, the hymn proper being an 
Astaka containing eight verses, because in the last two verses the author 
i ntro duces himself. Here (v. 9) the poet calls himself 5rKamr%3 °r a spiri- 

] Winternitz, A History of IndianLiterature, Vol. II, p. 431. The Sutra- 

krtaibga Sutra contains a chapter called (Skt, threw) which is, really 

speaking, a hymn to Mah&vira. 

• 2 According to some lists of teachers, Manaturaga lived as early as the 

beginning of the 3rd century A. D. Other traditions point to the 5th, 
7th, 8th or 9th century as his period (Ibid, p. 549). 

§ Some have put Sidhhasena Divakara in the earlier centuries of the 

Christian era, while others believe that he flourished as late as the 7th 
century A. D. (Ibid, p. 477). 

4 Samantabhadra is not later than the 7th centry A. D. For his time, vide 
Mahendrasumar Shastri, Prameyakamalamartan4a, intro., pp. 30*32, 
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tils! son of Sarasvatf. (iii) Ths Ambika Stotra is a hymn in 10 versos to 
Ambika who is the Sasana-devata of Neminatha and also the Kuladevata of 
the Pragvata community to which Vastupala belonged. This is also an Astaka, 
because in the 9th verse, there is a prayer for blessings to the devotee and 
the 10th verse mentions the author. Here Ambika is described as ‘the blessed 
one, bom on the Himalayas and ‘Haimavatl.’ (v. 1), ‘KusmSndl,’ (vv. 2, 3, 
and 4), ‘honouredby Purueottama’ (v. 6)and also as ‘Sarasvatf (v. 9). which 
shows how the Jaina and Brahmanical elements were inextricably mixed in 
the later Jaina patheon. (iv) The Sradhana is a simple devotional lyric in 10 
verses, speaking about the emptiness of worldly existence and reality of Dhar- 
ma. Its first verse (^ i>cr §jg?i ) is found in the Prabandhacintamaui (y. 
234), and the Prabandhakos'a (v. 337), and the Puratanaprabandhasarhgraha 
(v. 202), and there it is put in Vastupala’s mouth when he was in his last 
days (vide para 63). Prabandhas are probably right in doing so, because in the 
last verse the author expresses his resolve to abandon food and thus desires 
to attain death by fasting like a pious Jaina. 


226. If the NaranarayanSnanda shows Vastupala as a remarkable poet 
who attempted the form of the Mahakavya, in these hymns we see him as a 
good lyric poet The hymns are full of devotional fervour and at the same 
time reveal the author’s command over literary style. A few examples will 
be sufficient to prove this. In what an ardent manner the author expresses 
his longing in the Adinatha Stotra- 


(v. 5) 

arm tst h ? m h tar Star ? h % 4r tpr; ? =sr ?rr*mr ? 1 

era; ^ mi g|? 11 

(v.9) 1 

And his lofty praise of Neminatha also deserves notice- 


(v. 1) 

The Sarva-Jina-Sadharana Stavana of Naracandra 


227 . The Sarva-Jina-Sadharaua Stavana of Naracandra is a hymn in n 
verses of MalinI metre. As the very name of the poem suggests, it is not 
addressed to any particular Jina, but it is a hymn in general terms, such as 
would apply to all the Jinas. The hymn hardly possesses any noteworthy 
feature, except that every foot of each stanza begins with a charming 


alliteration, e, g.- 


(v.7) 


1 The verse is also found in the PE (v. 291) and the PPS (v. 172). It is 

noteworthy that in both these works the verse has been correctly ascribed 
to V astupala. * 1 
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CHAPTER X 

ANTHOLOGIES 

Two types of Sanskrit anthologies 

228 . Anthologies are compilations of verses on several topics. They may 
be the composition of one author, like the Subhasitaratnasandoha (994 A. D.) 
of Amitagati or a selection from earlier authors, like the Kavindravacanasamuc- 
caya (end of the 10th century A. D.) and like several other well-known antho¬ 
logies compiled thereafter. In the anthologies ofthe latter class, sometimes the 
names of the poets are given with the individual verses, and as such they are 
important for the history of literature, though in the majority of cases we 
have no evidence to determine the dates of the poets. But in this chapter 
we have to deal with the anthologies of the former class, viz. those from the 
pen of a single author. They are the Karnamrtaprapa of Somes'vara and the 
Vivekapadapa and the Vivekakalika of Narendraprabha suri. 

The Karnamrtaprapa of Somes'vara 

229 . The Karnamrtaprapa is a collection of religious, devotional and 
didactic Muktakas composed by the author, and contains 217 verses in diffe¬ 
rent metres. The work is unprinted, and available only in manuscript-form. 
Some of its verses can be traced, as will be seen in the next paragraph, to 
some of Somes'vara’s other works, while others cannot be so traced. They 
may have been from some other lost works of the author of which these 
might have formed a part, or more probably, they may have been new composi¬ 
tions for this particular purpose. In the colophon, the work hasbeen designated 
as a Subhasitavali or collection of Subhasitas. 1 That the aim of the author is 
mainly religious and didactic is clear from the Mamgalacaraua, which extends 
to first nine verses. The author salutes to Krsua and Siva to make an end 
of his Karmas, then salutes the sacred Ganges and pays homage to the three 
Vedas residing in his own mouth (v. 5), and in verse 7 he says that- the aim 
of his work is ‘good instruction’ (Sadhubodha). The work is divided into 14 
different sections, each devoted to a single theme, like Laksmi or wealth 
(w. xo-19), desire (w. 20-25), anger ( v * 26 ), greed (v. 27), form of the 
Kali (w. 28-39), cepsure of bad kings (vv. 40-56), the bad people 
(vv. 57-65), the learned men (vv. 66-70), fate (w. 71-79), indifference to 
worldly objects (vv. 80-109); in addition, there are miscellaneous poems 
(w. 110-45) which contain a number of Anyoktis, verses on quietism (vv. 
146-62), didactic verses (w. 163-96), and lastly, prayer to Krsna(w. 196-216), 
which contains some verses in praise of &iva also. The last verse refers tothe 
poet 


230 . Verse 109 of the Karnamrtaprapa describing the sorry plight of 
Anahilavad, capital of the Guijar land (gpg <f ) can be 

traded to the Kutikaumudl (II. 104). Verse 108 (grr ) 
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also dilates upon the same topic, but is not to be found in any of the author's 
known works. Among the Anyoktis, the verse 124 ( 1 ) 

is to be found in the Prabandhakos'a (v. 329) and the Vividhatlrthakalpa 
(p, 80), and in both these works it is correctly ascribed to Somes'vara. 
Verses 106 and 107 and srriR ^l^°) are ^ memory of 

the departed king Sidhharaja jayasimha. Verses 177-96 seem to have been 
composed under the influence of the Carpatapanjarika Stotra ascribed to 
iSamkaracarya, as both metre and style suggest. As for exampie- 

f=ra fed?? ^ ifera; 1 

sgft 5T mJr%H f'wn i! 

trirraT HT ^ hrtht 1 

ssm^rg 11 

^ si# ^ 1 

SfURT: sr H s&rsgf&s: il 

(v. 177-79) 

These may be compared with the following verses of the Carpa^a* 
pafijarl- 

3 ?f ifer go# ssRfsft# str jpeg. 1 
srfs s®# * gg?Traif^gii * 

(v. 6) 

#4 tfcTRITOf# sfiwgw^g I 

#4 §ra ^4 =3 ftxtg 11 

(v. 13) 

Though Somes'vara has given these 20 verses as a part of his 
anthology, they form an independent didactic-philosophical poem and as such 
deserves notice. 

231 . If the KirtikaumudI shows Somes'vara’s success in the Mahakavya 
form, his Karnamrtaprapa testifies to his being equally an adept in the 
composition of the Muktakas. It is noteworthy that the author maintains 
almost the same poetic level throughout the work, and most of the verses 
from the Karnamrtaprapa can be cited as excellent examples of gnomic and 
didactic poetry. The diction is very simple and forceful, and one feels as if 
the author is inspired by a religious motive. I shall quote here a few verses. 
In the beginning the author bows to the three Vedas which reside in his mouth, 
and which are like a medicine prepared from three bitter roots for persons 
like himself, afflicted by ignorance- 

(v.5) 

At another place he praises the Dhlra or stout-hearted fellow- 

fwf 3 *iarcgjT&cri g 1 ?r wrfq: ’ton <r$ g <r 11 

(v. 78 ) 

4 ff , 

He has a fling at the rich people, generally averse to learning- 
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r sstsfcr ^st Rpferat €tsfa > 

SiffKPflt ^RFWRf&T ^ WYF^T t T°T«T ^iR R3"lf ®R II 

(V. 98) 

The author expresses his heart-felt desire for doing religious meditation 
in a lonely place- 

sr^fI ^fI se^rtc ftf §r aftgfoteoaiH Rf ^ wra: i 

ftRrat flft feR: 3F^$R 3W&0I R^cF 11 

(v. 152) 

And he is determined to worship the feet of Damodara in any 
circumstances- 

m i frcRtg srfirrwr Rtf ^ rt %rt; Rtfa^RFft RTf r£c Rt Rfi ftiFtr: > 

5r«n^% strtr ?gg fcsssrmt r =r rr Mvnrt ?TRfe:^wrf§ tf^st; h 

(v. iS 9 ) 

He advises ignorant in the following expressive words- 

rj?r rt f r iw sftfR rt Rfi nftcTf r ^3 rhM srr <m Rr Irtcr; it 

(v. 164) 

In the end he prays the divine father to save him—the poet—from 
worldly existence- 

crrri r R*ir rft «rnr: snrrf^cnrr rrt RFFrfRRR r^cfr! rrtsc i 

ffRft RIFIFRTR RcRT RRFrfq^TRRRRg RRFRI^cTRr^ WRTfRRRl^ RRTf, II 

(v. 216) 

It hardly requires to be said that certain sections of the anthology 
betray influences of the Nitiiataka and the VairagyaSataka, though it is 
to the author’s credit that those influences are not verbal, but only 
in the matter of treatment and style. It is but natural that a later poet 
like SomeSvara should derive inspiration from a great predecessor like 
Bhartrhari. 

The Vivekapadapa and the Vivekakalika of Narendraprabha 

232 . The Vivekapadapa and the Vivekakalika are two collections 
of verses on Jaina religious and philosophical topics from the pen of 
Narendraprabhasuri. Unfortunately, the only palm-leaf manuscript (no. 
52 of the incomplete section, in the Samghavl Pada Bhandar at Patau) 
in which these two anthologies are found is fragmentary, and hence the 
works are available in a fragmentary state. From the figures on the 
last folio of the Vivekapadapa we know that the complete work would 
contain 421 verses, but only 109 verses are available from the extant 
folios. In the same way the Vivekakalika has no verses, but 69 out 
of them are to be found in the manuscript. Extant portion of the former 
work is uniformly in the Anustup metre, except the two Pras'astis'lokas 
which are in the Sardula and the VasantatilakS respectively, while the 
latte work is composed in a variety of metres. Though the author has 
intended both the works as collections of verses on Jaina religious topics, 
many of the s’lokas are in the nature of sayings on general morality, good 
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conduct and human virtues. Though the writings of Narendraprabha 
cannot be compared in literary merit with the Karuamrtaprapa, his verses 
are simple and touching. As for example, he gives a verse on the value of 
mercy in human life- 

5$ totogt I'lPi! tpfof Jftoto11 

(VP, v. 24) 

Praising the Guru he says- 

ito s sto tor w srfto to fto 3 si? tot s sto to tow; 1 
fj s trwrfto w wrai to s to ^yri st# 5 mgfer: 11 

(VK,v. 12) 

The author gives several good verses on speaking truth, out of which 
one may be quoted- 

tow m: giftstto pto to: srrm: ptasrahraro 1 
3to tonr sRTTOEFtoto;?! gtomto TOitoti sfto^n 

(VK, v. 39) 

And he pays homage to Jfiana or knowledge, fancying it to be a 
divine being- 

ra S3$ tomato ^ 14 w m to m 3?si tom <to far? a to 1 

tots 5gtoft m torn totontot sm m 11 

(VK, v. So) 
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PRABANDHAS 

The Prabandha a's a form of literature; Prabandha as material for history 

233 . The Prabandha is a form of literature peculiar to Gujarat and Mal- 
va, and especially cultivated by the Jaina writers. The name Prabandha 
is given to a historical anecdote generally written in simple Sanskrit prose, 
and some tim es in verse. The Prabandhacintamani of Merutumga (1305 
A. D.), the Prabandhakos'a of Rajas'ekharasuri ( 1349 A. D.), the Vividha-Tir- 
tha-Kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri (completed in 1333 A. D.) and the Bhojapra- 
bandha of Ballala (circa 16th century A. D.) are well-known instances of the 
Prabandhas in prose, while the Prabhavakacarita of Prabhacandrasuri (1277 
A. d.) is a collection of Prabandhas in verse. Rajas'ekhara, the author of 
the Prabandhakos'a, has tried, in the introductory portion of his book, 1 to 
make a distinction between a Caritra and a Prabandha. According to him, 
the Caritras are the biographies of the Tirthamkaras, of the Cakravartins or 
sovereigns according to the Jaina mythology, of ancient kings, and also of 
the religious pontiffs upto Arya Raksitasuri, who died in the year 557 after 
Mahavira or in 30 A. D. Accounts of the persons who flourished after 5 rya 
Raksita, monks as well as laymen, have been given the name Prabandha by 
Rajagekhara. We cannot say whether Rajas’ekhara has some older authority 
for making this distinction or whether it is of his own making. Whatever the 
case may be, this type of distinction in nomenclature has not been always 
observed in actual compositions, because the works dealing with the life 
of persons like Kumarapala, Vastupala and Jagadu who flourished as late as 
in the 12 th and 13 th century have been styled as Caritra, e.g. the Kum&rapa- 
lacaritra of Jinamandana (1335-36 A. D.), the Vastupalacaritra of Jinaharsa 
(1441 A. D.) and the Jagaducaritra of Sarvananda (14th century A. D.), 
Though the Prabandhas deal with historical personages, the motives with 
which they were written "are to edify the congregations, to convince them 
of the magnificence and the might of the Jaina faith and to supply the monks 
with the material for their sermons, or when the subject is purely of worldly 
interest, to provide the public with pleasant entertainment.” 3 Therefore, the 

Prabandhas should be treated not as so many real histories or biographies, but 
only as material to be critically used for historical purposes. 

The Prabandhavali of Jinabhadra 

234. The work with which we are to deal here is the Prabandhavali of 
Jinabhadra, which being composed during the life-time of Vastupala for the 
instruction of his son Jaitrasimha (para 117), is the oldest collection of the 
Prabandhas discovered as yet. The only available manuscript of this work 
contains 40 Prabandhas in prose—most of them dealing with historical persons 
and topics pertaining to Gujarat, Rajasthan and Malva, while a few give 
stories taken from folklore. It has come down in a form, which cannot be 

- in --- n- i vr-iinmm -» - ^ . , , — % . . _ _____ 

1 PK,p.l. 

2 Boiler, Life of Hemacandr&c&rya, p. 3, 
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called complete. There appears to be some interpolations in the test, because 
it refers to certain events, which occurred after the death of Vastupala, and a 
Prabandha (viz. the Valabhibhamga-Prabandha) has been literally copied 
down from the Prabandhacintamani. 1 Two Prabandhas from the work under 
review (viz. the Padaliptacarya Prabandha and the Ratnas'ravaka Prabandha) 
have been adapted in the Prabandhakos'a. 2 There we cannot say that these 
portions have been copied down and interpolated in the work under review 
by some later writer or copyist, because the style of this work is very simple 
and rudimentary as intended for some elementary student of Sanskrit, while 
that of the Prabandhakos'a is comparatively cultured and elevated, which 
shows that the author of the Prabandhakos'a has taken these two chapters 
from the Prabandhavali of Jinabhadra, making some stylistic and linguistic 
improvements. It may be said on the whole that the later Prabandhas app¬ 
ear to be indebted to the Prabandhavali for some of their matter, and that 
is why it is included by Jinavijayaji in the Puratanaprabandhasamgraha, 
which forms a companion-volume to the Prabandhacintamani. It is notewor¬ 
thy that the Prabandhavali quotes in the Prthvlraja Prabandha four Apab- 
hramla verses, three out of which are traced in a corrupt form to the Prthvlraja 
Raso ascribed to the poet Canda, a friend and contemporary of the last 
Hindu sovereign of Delhi. These citations have gone a long way to show that 
the published Prthvlraja Raso is not a later work in toto, as some scholars 
are inclined to believe, but that the Raso has very old nucleus, which is ear¬ 
lier than at least 1234 a. d., the date of Jinabhadra’s work. 3 

235 . The Prabandhavali has got a peculiar literary importance. It is an 
example of a type of literary medium in which Sanskrit was, so to say, 
vernacularized. It popularized the knowledge of Sanskrit and served as a 
stepping-stone to the more advanced study of Sanskrit, at least among the 
Vais'ya classes of the Guijarades'a. Thus the language of the Prabandhavali 
is replete not only with Prakritisms, but also with the words taken from the 
regional dialect of the time, so much so that it would be difficult for the 
reader who does not know something of Prakrits and of old and modem 
Gujarat! to grasp the meaning of certain words and expressions. They are 
also found in other Prabandhas and some of the Katha-works written by the 
Jainas of Gujarat, and are generally unknown to other parts of India. It may 
be noted in this connection that in ancient and mediaeval India, Sanskrit 
was not merely the language of the priestly class and the scholars. It was also 
the language of the court and of diplomacy, and it was a spoken language 
down to comparatively recent times. In Gujarat, even after the establish¬ 
ment of Muslim rule the legal documents were written in a colloquial Sans¬ 
krit, and they were accepted by the courts for the purpose of registration* 

Sanskrit was even understood by a considerable part of the population which 
—■ . . . ... .-- - -- --— - . ■ .. . ..... 

1 PPS, intro., p. 8» 

2 Ibid, p. 7. 

3 Ibid, pp, 8-10* 

4 PT, Vol 17, pp< Iff.j JGRS, 7ol. XI, pp. 80 ft 
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did not itself use it. “Of course, the Sanskrit spoken or understood by those 
who were no scholars, was a popular and colloquial one, not the highly 
artificial language of Kavya verse and prose. The speakers of this colloquial 
Sanskrit did not study’ Pauini or Hemacandra, but such books as the 
Mugdhavabodhamauktika. Ihe Svetambar authors of Gujarat used this 
colloquial Sanskrit in their stories in order to make them intelligible to their 
public.” 1 Not that the Jaina authors were incapable of expressing themselves 
in literary Sanskrit, but they tried to approach the general public by the 
style which may be described as a type of ‘vemacular-Sanskrit,’ as pointed 
out above, and may be compared with a similar mixed language of the nor¬ 
thern Budhhists, known as the ‘Gatha Sanskrit,’ the language of works like the 
Lalitavistara and the Mahavastu. Prof. Zachariae has published a list of 
words which exclusively occur in the Kashmirian authors, and Prof. Schmidst 
has supplemented this list. 2 It would be interesting from literary, linguistic 

as well as from the cultural point of view if such a list—which is bound to be 
a lengthy one—is prepared from the jaina writers of Gujarat. Dr. Hertel in his 
edition (pp. 291-95) of the Paficakhyana of Puruabhadra and Dr. Upadhye 
in his introduction (pp. 101-10) to the Byhat Kathakosa of Hariseua, also a 
a Jaina writer from Gujarat, have given lists of words peculiar to Jaina Sans¬ 


krit occurring in their respective texts; and a large number of these words 
can be shown as related etymologically, phonetically and semantically to the 
forms prevalent in old and modern Gujarati, I shall give here a short, but 
representative list of such words from the Prabandhavali—qy (pp. 13, 32; 
Prakrit qg j_ Skt. jjc, Guj. qc, ‘a house’),(p. 13; Guj. ‘moved’), 
qrgNifr (p. 14; <Skt. *qfqqqqff>qltsTAifr, Guj. qftqrff, ‘a milk-maid’), fjfqfnqi 
(p. 47; from Skt. cf, old Guj. ffiPr < Skt. 'a curiosity’. The 

word f%Prqr means ‘a joker.’), gjrciq; (P- 39 5 Guj. gfift /. Skt. qjpq-yi, ‘a cloth- 
megchant), 3rt^qr (p. 54; ‘service.’ The word is freely used as sjtgiT and srtasr 
in old and modern Gujarati, cf. Old Marathi ayfgq, qtsq; Kanarese gfeq), 
(p. 591 Guj. gygqrs, ‘a number of small bells’), ^qqcsr (p. 86; 'lit. 
‘one who holds a spear in his hand,’ that is, ‘a state-officer.’ The word is 
used as gfafcq qfgp- and in old Gujarati in the sense of ‘a state-officer,’ cf. 
the Prthvlcandracaritr.1-1422 A. D.-printed in the Praclna Gurjara Kavya- 
samgraha, p. 128; Pethada Rasa- 14th century-'v. 22; Madhav&nala-Kama- 
kandala Prabandha, VII. 482 and 494. It is also preserved as’ a surname, 
%5r?r, among the Khedavala Brahmins of Gujarat, though obliterated from 
general usage in the current language. Vide my paper in the Gujarati journal 
Bodhhiprakasa, January, 1952), (p. 86; cf. Guj. qrrfg,' qryte, ‘a 

bard’), arqrcf (p. 86; Guj. qfqifr L Skt. * 3 fqqqfr, ‘black cellar of the prison’), 
(p. 89 ; Guj. qifr, ‘a buudle of wood’), favyr (p-8<j; from Skt. ‘to 
sprinkle’; Guj. ‘a drop’), jqvjqqr (p. 89; Guj. ‘trouble’), tfgurqr (p. 89; 
• old Guj. ‘military array’), qqg' (p. 90, ‘a Muslim warrior,’ cf. Guj. 

qqvl, ‘a bully’), qj£f (p. 102; Guj. srs, ‘a raid’), Srferr (p. roj; old Guj. Srqqf, 
‘plundered’; cf. frg sngnfc wtt f^ft msi 1 ‘The shrine of the god was 

1 Hertel, On the Literature of the Svetambars of Gujarat,, pp~ 1,7-18.^ ~ 

8 Ibid, p, 19 ; 
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plundered vrs) and the keys and locks were broken-The Kanhadade 
Praoandha of 1 admanabha, composed in 1456 A. D., I. 93 j. Some words of 
Persian and Arabic origin like y=pr (p. 56 ; Persian DurvLh 'a religious man’) 
and ergm (p. 86; Arabic Masjid ‘a mosque’) are also adapted here. Some of 
the words cited above are also to be found in other New Indo-Aryan langu¬ 
ages oi India, but that does not weaken our main argument, because the 
author lived in Gujarat, and it is but natural that he adapted certain colloquial 

words and expressions from the spoken language with which he was most 
familiar. 

2 36 . Though the Prabandhavali of Jinabhadra is written in this type of 
Sanskrit prose, it is occasionally sprinkled with a number of verses in*Sans¬ 
krit, Prakrit and also in Apabhramsa. The Apabhramsa verses are mostly 
in the Duha metre, and the}- appear to have been taken by the author from 
folk-literature. It would be interesting to refer in this connec¬ 
tion to the Apabhramsa verses put in the mouth of Sonaladevi 
queen of Khamgara, the chief of Jfrnadiirga (modern Junagadh), 
when he was slain by the forces of Sidhharaja Jayasimha. The 
Prabandhavali quotes 13 such verses (pp. 34-35). Six out of these are found 
with slight variations in the Prabandhacintamani (p. 65),-which was composed 
71 years later, and it has two more which are not available in the Prabandha¬ 
vali. All these verses are still widely current in the folk-lore of Gujarat and 
Saurastra, though naturally they are found in the modem linguistic grab. 1 
But their prevalence throughout a long period extending over more than seven 
hundred years speaks for the popularity of this kind of folk-literature, speci¬ 
mens of which have been preserved in the works like this Prabandhavali. 
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1 For minute linguistic comparision of the Apabhramsa Duhas from the 
Prabandhacintamani with their modern Gujarati versions, vide N. B. 
Divatia, Manomukara (Guj*) 3 ¥oL II, pp. 27 ft ' 1 


CHAPTER XII 

A COLLECTION OP JAIN A DHARMAKATHAS 
Dharmakatha-literature of the Jainas 

237 . Narrating entertaining stories and listening to them are deep- 
rooted in human nature, as we find from the folk-lore of all the countries of 
the world. The folk-stories have been adapted. in literature merely as 
charming fiction or have been utilized for various purposes, both secular and 
religious. Talking of Indian literature, the lost Byhatkatha of which Prakrit 
and Sanskrit versions are found in the Vasudeva-Hindi (about 5th century 
A. D.), and the Kathasarit-sagara and the Brhatkathamaiijari (both composed 
in the 1 xth century A. D.) was a great store-house of secular stories, collected 
with the sole purpose of literary entertainment. The Pancatantra is a famous 
story-book in which the folk-tales are utilized for teaching worldly wisdom 
and also the elements of politics, while the * Jataka and the large number of 
stories found in Jaina literature are the instances of Dharmakatha or story 
used for religious purposes. 

238. Budhhists and the Jainas were great story-tellers, because story 
was one of the means by which their religious precepts could be preached in 
a popular form. The Jaina canon is traditionally divided into four Anuyogas 
or sections, of which one is the Dharmakathanuyoga which deals with 
religious stories, and the Jfiatadharmakatha has been considered as a repre¬ 
sentative text of that section. The Prakrit and Sanskrit commentaries of the 
Jaina c anonical works contain not only a mass of ancient traditions and lege¬ 
nds, but also numerous folk-tales and stories, and the versified Caritras of the 
Tirthamkaras and other religious personalities were often used as frame-work 
in which all types of stories could be inserted. But apart from all these, 
the Jaina authors have to their credit a vast story-literature in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, ApabhramSa and modern Indian languages. “All these works, be 
they stories in plain prose or in simple verse or elaborate poems, novels or 

epics, are all essentially sermons. They are never intended for mere enter¬ 
tainment, but always serve the purpose of religious instruction and edification.” 1 

239. The Jaina literature can show scores of story-works, but a great 
majority of them have been composed after the 10th century. As we go to 
the earlier centuries the number of available works progressively decreases, 
and we hardly get ten works in all composed during the first millenium 
after Christ. Padalipta’s great religious novel, Taramgavatl (before the 
5th century A. D.) is known only through a shorter version prepared 
by Nemicandra about 1000 years later; and other ancient works like 
the Malayavata, the Magadhasena, the Bandhumati and the Sulocana are 
known only through literary references.* The Vasudeva-Hiudi of Samgha- 

d&sais a Jaina version in Prakrit of the lost Brhatkatha, and presents itself as 

% 
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1 Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature, Pt. IF, p. 521. 

3 JSSj VoL III, p. 194 . 
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a monumental remain of the Jaina Dharmakatha-literature which flourished 
after the Agama-period. The Samaraicca-kaha of Haribhadrasuri, the 
Euvalayamalakatha of Udyotanasuri and the Uparoitibhavaprapaficakatha of 
Sidhharsi are three other old Dharmakathas, to which 1 have already referred 
in the first chapter. The Brhatkathakoda of Harisena is a collection of 
Dharmakathas composed in the ioth century A. D. In iater times the 
Jainas, in addition to composing long and elaborate Katha-works on the 
ancient model, also compiled books of stories, 1 2 in which the stories are either 
inserted within a frame-story, in the manner familiar in Indian narrative 
literature or else they are just told one after another. 

Eatharatnakara of Naracandrasuri 

240 . The Eatharatnakara or Katharatnasagara of Naracandrasuri with 
which we have to deal here is a work belonging to the later category. It is 
unprinted and available only in manuscript-form. The Granthagra of the 
work is 2091 s'lokas; 3 It has been divided into 15 Taramgas or chapters 
and each chapter contains a story illustrating the merit attained by adhering 
to some* principle taught by the Jaina religion. It is possible that the author 
may have been inspired, in calling his work Eatharatnakara and dividing it 
into Taramgas, by the Eathasaritsagara of Somadeva, though there is no simi¬ 
larity between their contents. The whole work has been written in the 
Anustup metre, but the concluding verse of every chapter is in a different 
metre. Virtues like chastity, penance, giving donations, humility, non-killing 
of living beings, non-stealing, serving the elders, not envying others, repeating 
the Navakara Mantra for attaining religious merits, etc. have been extolled in 
these stories, by showing how the principal characters got the fruit of these 
moral and religious practices either in this or in the next birth. The narrative 
is dull and monotonous in style, and the work has to give nothing very val¬ 
uable from the view-point of literature. Though it is from the pen of a sch¬ 
olar like Naracandra and composed at Vastupala’s request (para 119) it 
seems to have been written with an eye on a purely religious audience, prob¬ 
ably for the daily Vyakhyana, and the principal aim of the author seems to 
impress on the mind of the lay -adherents the importance of good conduct 
from the point of view of the Jaina religion. It may be noted here that the 
Eatharatnakara is a collection of Jaina religious stories composed in comp¬ 
aratively earlier times, as the majority of the Eathakos'as are later than 
our author. 3 


1 JRK, pp. 65-67. For a short survey of some mch works, vide Wintemute, 
op. dt., 541 ff. 

2 JRK, p. 66. 

3 Ibid, pp. 64-67; Upadhye, Brhat Kathakoia, intro,, pp. 39 ff. 









APABHRAMSA RASAS 

A short history of the Rasaka or Rasa 

241. Though this book is mainly devoted to Sanskrit literary 
contribution of the literary circle of Vastupala, it would not be inappropriate, 
here to review two Apabhrarhsa Rasas composed by the poets of the 
circle, because they are also a part of the great literary activity patronized 
by the minister. These two Rasas are the Revantagiri Rasu of Vijayasena- 
sflri and the Abu Rasa of Pulhanaputra. But before coming to these 
poems we shall consider what is to be understood by the literary' form 
of Rasa or Rasu (bkt. Rasaka) which was very popular in ApabhramSa as 
well as in old Gujarati literature. 

242 . The Rasaka was not meant for mere recitation or reading, _ 
but was composed with a view to be sung and danced. This type of 
composition which whould be compared to ballet dance, must hftve been 
originally a piece of folk-dance and music. Later on, when a comprehen¬ 
sive survey of the different types of actable literary compositions was 
made, they were classified under two main heads- (i) the one included 
the compositions which mainly provided for recitation and acting, and 
(ii) the other provided for singing and dancing. The Rasaka from which 
the form Rasa or Rasu is derived comes under the latter head. The 
oldest extant reference to this classification—which includes Dombika, 
Bhfuia, Prasthana, Sidgaka, Bhanika, Ramakrida, Hallfsaka and Rasaka—is 
found in the Abhinavabharati of Abhinavagupta (circa 1000 A. D.), and 
there Rasaka has been defined as follows- 

% 

from wfafch we know that the Rasaka was a Geya Rupaka, was full of. 
charming rhythm, in which a number of dancing women took part, in 
which a maximum of 64 pairs were allowed to play, and which was at 
times soft and excited. Later on, we find that the classification and 
definition mentioned above were adopted by Hemacandra in the Kavyanu- 
Sasana (VIII. 4) and by Vagbhata II in his Kavyanu§asana (p. 18). 
Ramacandra, the pupil of Hemacandra, in his Natyadarpana (Vol. I, pp. 
214-15) and ViSvanatha in SahityadaTpana (Kane’s ed., pp. 104-5) have 
also given the characteristics of Rasaka and Natya-rasaka. It appears 
that in older times, the folk-dances were current in different parts of India, 
though we have no definite evidence to say in what particular parts the 
particular type of folk-dance prevailed, in this connection we have an 
interesting legendary account in the Samgitaratnakara of ^armgadeva (circa 
1200 A. D.), which appears to have preserved some historical traditions. 
We find therein that Siva created the Tandava type of dance, while Parvati 
created the Lasya type of dance. Parvati taught this dance to Usa, 
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tha daughter of Banasura and wife of Anirudhha. the grandson of >Sr: Krsna; 
and Usa, in her turn, taught it to the Gopfs of Dvaravatf, and they taught 
it to the young women of Sanristra, through whom it spread throughout 
the world/ This tradition is corroborated by the prevalence of different 
types of folk-dances known as Rasas, Rasa/as, Garabas and Garabls prevalent 
in Gujarat and Saurastra even to-day. 

2 4 3. From all this it may be surmised that the Rasaku or Rasa 
was a type of folk-dance, comparable to the JRasa-Krida of Krspa described 
in the Bhagavata and other Puranas, and also to tl*e Garaba dance peculiar 
to Gujarat (alternatively known as Rasa); it was later on adapted as a 
literary piece to be acted, mostly in Prakrit That the Rasa was actually 
played in public is evident from several literary references. The last verse 
of the Revantagiri Rasu refers to the actual performance of the Rasa- 

tint k tuc rir erg k i 

crrg m*v\ 

a Jina Neminatha will favour those who play with enthusiasm this 
Rasa composed by $ri Vijayasenasuri, and goddess Ambika will fulfil 
their desiresT 


The Saptaksetri Rasu (1271 A. D.) speaks of two types of 
Rasas-viz. Talarasa and Lakutarasa, 2 By the former category is 
meant that kind of Rasa-dance in which the timing was given by dapping 
of hands, while the latter category which is known in Gujarat as Dandia 
Rasa, denotes that in which the timing is given by the short sticks (Lakuta) 
held in the hands of the dancers. Laksmanagani, the author of the 
Supasanahacariya (1143 A. JD-)*k as described the action in the Rasa-dance 
as vzmwRG crg 4 , 3 and thus he refers to that type of Rasa in which 
timing was given by clapping of hands. 

244 . Thus it is clear that the Rasa as a folk-dance and as adapted 
in" literature was originally meant to be performed. We get a number 
of Rasas from Gujarat in Apahhramsa or a post-Apabhramsa dialect which 
was current in the province, the oldest available specimen of this literary 
Torm being the Bharata Baiiubali Rasa of ^alibhadrasuri (1185 A, D.). 
Later on, in Old Gujarati the Rasa form became stereotyped and generally 
denoted the versified narratives from the Jaina mythology which were 
recited in Upa§rayas^, and we have to put hundreds of works in this 
, category/ 

* The Revantagiri Rasu of Vijayasenasuri 

245 . The Rasa is generally divided into Bhasa (Ski Bba§a) or 
Kadavaka or sometimes as in old Gujarati literature into Dhala,, which 

I SailxgitaratBakara, Til. 4-8. 

' 2 RGKS, p. 52/ ? Mi 

,? 3 t Mimlhl, Gujarat and its Literature, p. 88. 

v4 Ror & descriptive list of such Rasas, vide M. D, Desaf, "Jaina Gurjara K&yIo 
(Gnj.), Tols. 1-IXI, ' /?i 
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may be translated as “rhythmical verse-paragraphs”. The Revantagiri-Rasu 
of Vijayasenasuri has four Kadavakas and 62 verses in all. The first 

Kadavaka, after the benediction, refers briefly to the beautiful Soratha 
country (Southern Saurastra) where Gimar is situated (vv. 2-5), and 
gives the genealogy of Vastupala, mentioning the instruction imparted to 
him by Vijayasenasuri and the pious deeds which it inspired (vv. 6-11), 

and describes the joy of the pilgrim-caravan on seeing the vernal beauty 
at the foot of Gimar (vv, 12-20). The second and the third Kadavakas 

give some old history of the Girnar Tlrtha and an account of the temples 
built there by Vastupala, the second Kadavaka being interspersed with 
some good descriptions of the wood-land. The last Kadavaka praises 

goddess Ambika and Neminatha, and dwells at some length on the religious 
greatness of Gimar. The style of the work is very simple and unassuming. 

Poetically the composition is interesting, and description of Girnar in 
the second Kadavaka may be regarded as worthy of note- 


6 pt fsrrr um tTfe Picto?, f!ra 3s? srw tfsrcc 1 

j§w Ore srfir ?%'?, few fft»r aft??? 11 

fsr? far* to? to TOiRftfcg, fro fro §f? 1 

iffup? gsrrc?! 1 
to 5 ttot 5 Rift xrfeoft 11 

terras, fe? sfsrsrcrcs ar%^«r^rrfrg 1 

TOTSRtavft 3R5£f #r?w? ftsoft 1 

arm ftv# mu, ate ?? Prfokcr 11 

(w. 2-4) 


“As the people ascend the slopes of Girnar, they close (the doors of) 
the house of worldly existence. As the limbs perspire with exertion, impur¬ 
ities of the Kali are washed away. As the winds, cool with the waters of 
streams, are blowing gently, the burning caused by the worries of worldly ex¬ 
istence are ended instantly. Cooing of the cuckoo, cry of the peacock and 
sweet humming of the bees—are heard. While ascending the steps (of the 
mountain), the Sravakas see on the right side (the park) Lakharama. The 
peak of Girnar, enclustered by a large number of clouds, charming on account 
of many streams and black like the bees and the collirium, looks beautiful. 
(It is Gimar,) where the land having golden colour and full of various kinds 

of minerals, looks resplendent; where the celestial herbs are shining, and 
which has impenetrable, excellent, great and deep caves.” 


The Abu Rasa of Palhanaputra 


246. The Abu Rasa of Palhanaputra or the son of Palhana is a poem in 
50 stanzas describing the building of temples on Abu by Vastupala and Teja- 

pala. The poem is divided into Bhasa and ThavanI, which occur alternately. 
All the information supplied by this poem is available from other sources, 


except the fact that the image of Neminatha installed in the Sbu temple was 

made at Stambhatirtha, which would show that the image-making and allied 
arts were flourishing at the place. Though the poem has nothipgnoteworthy 

from literary point of view, it deserves notice from the historical and linguistic 
staMpomi as a work describing id the popular dialect a notable event; of 




CHAPTER XIV 

WORKS ON POETICS 


Development of Alamkara-literature 

247 . Though Sanskrit poetry goes back to the second millemum B. C.—or 
probably earlier—when the hymns oftheRgveda may have been composed, the 
oldest reference to anything concerning to poetics is not found before the 6th 
or 7th century B, C. The AlamkaraSastra is not mentioned in the Vedamgas 
nor do we meet with any passage in the Vedic Samhitas, Brahmauas or the 
earlier Upanisads in which we may find a real basis for the system of poetics. 1 

In the Nirukfca of Yaska (circa 700 B. C.) we find a reference to the Puma 

* 

and Lupta varieties of Upama. The Nighautu brings particles like Iva, 
Yatha, etc. under the crude term Upama, and Yaska has cited a definition of 
Upama by Gargya, from among his predecessors 2 , which would show that 
some elements of Sanskrit poetics are earlier even than Yaska, who is 
himself earliest extant exponent of the Veda. The great grammarian Paiiini 
(circa 500 B. C. ) uses technical terms like Upama, Upamita, Samanya, 
Upamana, etc. with a facility indicative of the fact that they were in general 
vogue before his time, and his grammatical analysis of the general idea of 
comparision is the nearest approach among early' writings to the technical 
conception of poetics. 3 The Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions the excellen¬ 
ces of literary compositions, and defines them in a manner which does 
not materially differ from the later writers on poetics. 

248 . Considerable development of the science of poetics in India can be 
seen before the Natyaiastra of Bharata (circa 300 A. D.), The work 
contains the first available exposition of the Rasa-theory, which played a 
noteworthy part in the Sanskrit literary criticism and contains considerable 
information upon many topics pertaining to Alamkarasastra. In the 16th 
chapter of the NatyaSastra we get for the first time an outline of the science 
of poetics. It enumerates four poetic figures (Alamkaras), ten excellences 
(Gunas), ten defects (Dosas) and thirty-six characteristics (Laksanas)of 
poetic compositions. But the earliest authorities on poetics proper are 
Daudin and Bhamaha (circa 600 A. D.), the question of whose relative 
priority of age has not been finally settled as yet. "This is followed by a 
fruitful and creative stage, ending with Abhinavagupta, in which the theories 
of different schools or systems were settled in their general outlines, giving 
rise to four distinct schools of opinion respectively represented by the Rasa, 
Alamkara, Rlti and Dkvani-systems. It covers more than three centuries, and 
includes some of the great names in the history of the discipline, like those of 
Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata j of LoIIata, £amkuka and Bhatta Nay aka j 
of Dagdin and Vlmana; of the Dhvanikara, Snandavardhana and Abhina- 

1 j Srri -1 1 "t . . - -■ ■ —■— tmmrnrnm —— mmm — ■* » . . 

1 De, Sanskrit Poetics, Yol, I, p. 3 - 4 « * 

2 Ibid, pp* 4-6. 

3 Ibidj pp, 6-8* 
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vagupta; of Kuntaka, Mahiraabhatta and Bhoja-all of whom helped in a 
constructive or destructive way to shape the different currents of thought 
which ultimately ran into one stream in the text-hook of Mam mat a. 7 ' 1 

249 . Mammata (circa noo A. D.) is the most noteworthy figure 
among the writers on poetics who came after the Dhvanikara, Anandavardhana 
(circa 850 A. D.) and Abhinavagupta (circa 1000 A. D.). His Kavvaprakasa 
enjoyed a great popularity and exerted a, remarkable influence in the field 
of Sanskrit literature, and helped in finally establishing the authority of the 
Rasa-dhvani school which was most ably expounded by the Dhvanyaloka- 
The Kavvaprakasa tries to synthesize in a succinct and scholarly form the 
tenents of different schools of Sanskrit poetics in the light of the new doct¬ 
rine put forward in the Dhvanyaloka. Thus having the merit of an excellent 
text-book for the students, combining fulness and conciseness in its treatment, 
the KavyaprakaSa, though composed in far off Kashmir, began to be studied 
throughout the length and breadth of India within a few decades from the 
time of its composition, and a large number of commentaries were written on 
that scholarly work, so much so that a proverbial saying came into vogue in 
Sanskrit that the Kavyaprakasa has been commented upon in every house 
and yet it has remained a hard nut to crack. 2 Without giving up the accepted 
superiority of the Dhvani theory of poetry, Mammata attempted to effect a 
c mipromise among the divergent schools of thought, and his views have been 
generally considered the most balanced theory of poetry in Sanskrit. In the 
mode of exposition and in the classification of the subject, the Kavyaprakasa 

has come to be regarded as a standard work, and many rhetoricians of repute 
thought it a matter of credit to compose commentaries on it, though 
they also expressed their views in independent treatises on poetics. Except 

in the way of further illustrations, newer definitions and keener classifications 

tlio science of poetry as described by Mammata has remained almost the 
same since his davs. 3 

w 

% 

, 250 . The Kavyaprakasa began to be zealously studied in Gujarat within 
a few years of its composition, as is shown by the fact that the great savant 
Hemacandra, who has written his Kavyanusasana during the first half of the 
12th century A. D., has based his Sutras upon, and has quoted profusely from 
the Kavyaprakasa—at several places verbatim—and has also mentioned 

Mammata by name. 4 It is.clear that Mammata swork wasused asa text-book 
in Gujarat even before the times of Hemacandra. When we bear in mind the 

possible date of the composition of the Kavyaprakaia (circa noo A. D.) and 
that of the Kavyanusasana (about 1 143 a. d. ), the fact seems to be more remark¬ 
able and characteristically indicative of the culturalc ontaet in ancient and media- 

f l —f t - — t —' 1' . I* - ■ ■ — , | | . _ L ^ 1 » 1 > , , 

,1 Ibid, Vol. II, p. 268. 

prrst^wWgfk*i , ;; . * * 

sa ^ n S originally belongs to Makes vara, a commentator of the Kavya¬ 
prakasa ( Krishnamachariar, Classical Skt. Lit, p. 756), who probably flourished 
in the 17th century A. D. ( De, op. oft., Vol* I, p. 179). 4 ‘ G 

3 Krishnamachariar, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 719. ' v '*• ! ■ » 

4 B, 0 * Parikh, intro, to the Kavyanusasana, pp. 318 and 27 B, • " 
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aval India, when there were no speedy means of communication* It would 

be interesting here to note that there was considerable contact in matters of 
learning between Gujarat and Kashmir* According to the Prabhavakacariti, 

Somacandra (Hemacandra’s name before he was installed as an Acarya)is 
described as taking the permission of his Guru to propitiate the goddess living 
in Kashmir We know from the autobiographical account 

given in the last canto of the yikrarnaihkadevacarita of Bihlaua that scholars 
from that land of Saracla—as Kashmir was called—used to come to Gujarat, In 

the court of Sidhharaja Jayasimha there was a scholar named Utsaha who was 

a great grammarian and whose learning was famous in -SaradiideSa. 2 It was 
this Utsaha who was sent by the Kashmir Panditas with eight grammars' 

from Kashmir, from which Hemacandra compiled his work. 3 One of the 

oldest commentaries on Mammata’s work is by the Jaina monk Manikya- 
candra who was a friend of Vastupala, as we have already seen (para 130), 

the first commentary being by Kashmirian Rucaka or Ruyyaka, the famous 

author of the Alamkara-sarvasva (second and third quarters of the 12th 
century). Another very old commentary on the Kavyaprakaia written in 

Gujarat is by Jayanta Bhatta (1294 D«), a contemporary of king Saramga- 

deva Vaghela of Gujarat (vide para 128), on whose work the commentator 
Ratnakantha (between 1648-1681) had based his commentary. 4 There are 

, 1 Ibid, p. 271. lu old Gujarati literature also we find a number of references 
to ‘goddess { Sarasvatx) who is ornament of Kashmir/ e. g,— 

(i) tot wf to 1 

-Yisaladeva Raso of Nalha (1216 A. D.), v. 7 

( 11 ) TO cjr£ I 

—Ibid, v. 9 

(ib) sr ^ 1 

-YirataparVa of ^alisuri (circa 15th cent. A. D*). v. I 

(iv) 

-Madhavanala Chopai of Kusalalabha (1560 A. 1).), v. 1 

(v) Htftftt,* tot 
* ^to to* k Tfir se*t 5 ^qfer. 

TO TOrftT Sfrf&p sfoswr 

—Hamsauli of Asaita (1361 A. D.), v. 1 

(vi) u 

- —Paficadand-n! Yarta of Narapati (1504 A. D.), v. 8 

( vii) snft, TO $!%r ; 

ft, fer TO TO* 

—Yetalapacisi of Deva&la (1563 A. D,), v. 1 

(viii) WErft TO TO* 

—Karpuramanjari of Matisara (1548 a, d. ), line 6 

These are a few specimens; many more quotations can be cited. 

2/kU Parikh, op. oit, p. 253. 

3 Ibid, p. *273. Also se/e my paper on Gujarat an s KSshvnr in Sanskrti K Ooj ), 
February 1951. 

4 Be, op. cit,, Yol. I, p. 171 . 
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two other commentaries on the KavyaprakaSa written by scholars from Guja¬ 
rat, which are not hitherto well-known. One is by Jayanandasuri, 1 2 whose 
date is not known, and the other is by the great Jaina savant Yaflovijaya 

(17th contury A. D.) ! 

The Kavyaprakas'a-samketa of Mapikyacandra 

251 . The brief review of the history of the Alamkara-literature given 
above would show that the AlamkaraSastra was a branch of learning zealously 
cultivated in Gujarat. After Hemacandra and his pupils, Ramacandra and 
Guuacandra (para 26), we can mention the names of three scholars of Vastu- 
pala’s literary circle as important writers on Sanskrit poetics. Out of the 
works of these three scholars, the Samketa of Mauikyacandra on the 
Kavyaprakasa is the oldest, the other two, viz. the Alarokaramahodadhi of 
Narendraprabhasuri and the Kavyakalpalata of Amaracandrasuri, being later 
than the Samketa. 

252 . Mauikyacandra’s Samketa is not only one of the oldest, but also 

one of the most authoritative commentaries on the Kavyaprakasa. Its 
Granthagra is 3244 Slokas, as mentioned at the end of an old palm-leaf manu¬ 
script preserved at the Jaina Bhaudar at Patau. 3 This work is also important 
on account of its merit as an expository work. It is entirely free from the 
failings so often found in commentaries, viz. absence of explanatory comments 
on difficult topics and prolixity where it is not wanted. Though Mauikya¬ 
candra was a Jaina Sadhu, his erudition in the Bramanical literature and 
philosophy is evident from his exposition and criticism of the text as well 
as from die references and quotations given by him. Not only the author 
is a scholar and a master of poetics, but he is a keen appreciator and critic of 
poetry, and himself a poet of some merit. His original faculty cf poetic 
appreciation can be seen, as for example, in his commentary on two verses, viz. 
gg (II. 9) and toft f#° (IT. 46), and also on the Karikas 

29 (®fK$r 1) and 30 (^sfasi He has given a number of quota¬ 

tions from Ms own poems to make his statements clear. 4 Thus three great 

1 JRK,p. 90. 

2 Looking to the great reputation of YaSovijaya as a versatile scholar his 

commentary on the Kivyapraka^a should be considered a remarkable 
work. Recently Muni Sri Punyavijayaji has found out an incomplete 
manuscript of this commentary from Cambay. The work deserves to be 
critically edited and printed even in the incomplete form. , 

3 PBO, p. 54. 

4 Mauikyacandra ha9 cited 17 verses in all, which are his own compositions; 
vide pp. 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 195, 203, 204, 205, 216, 230, 237, 252, 270. 
Several of these verses (pp. 203, 204, 205, 216) appear to have been taken 
from the hymns in praise of Jina, which shows that Mauikyacandra had 
composed several devotional lyrics in addition to his Samketa and the two 
MahikSvyaa ( vide para 182). 
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literary merits—scholarship, critical faculty and keen poetic appreciation—are 
to be found together in this commentary. 

2 S 3. The remarkable scholarship and wide reading of Manikyacandra have 
been attested by the large number of quotations and references given by him. 
It also shows the author to be quite at home with the bulk of Alamkara 
literature written before his time and also with Sanskrit literature in general. 
He has quoted from or referred to Bhatta Nayaka and his Hrdayadarpana 
(pp. 4, 8), the Kavyakautuka (p. 5)/ Pauini (pp. 14, 29), Bhatta Kumarila 
(p. 16) and Jaimini (p. 111). Bhartrmitra (p. 17), the Vakroktikara (p. 25}, 
the logician Dharmaklrti (p. 43), Magha (p. 52), the Udbhatakumarasa- 
mbhava (p. 252),* the Kadambari (p. 177), the Kumarasambhava (p. 17S) 
and the Sakuntala (p. 195), the Dhvanikara (p. 200), the Kauthabharana 
(p. 216 ) s and the VidhhaSalabhafijika (p. 303). Manikyacandra has also 
traced some verses quoted by Mammata to their_originals. Thus he has 
traced a Prakrit gStha to the Paficabanalilakatha of Anandavardhana (p. 144), 
and another gatha.to the Visamabaualilakatha (p. 173). Some other illustrat¬ 
ions are traced to the Pratimanirudhha Nataka, 1 2 3 4 the Veuisamhara and the 
Malatlmadhava (p. 264), the Raghavananda (p. 91) and the Mahabharata 
(p, 86). A verse (IV. 39) has been elaborately traced in the following 
manner-^ft^cRmiKtSt (P- 57 )» though nothing is defini¬ 

tely known about this Bhatta Narayaua and the occasion on which this verse 
was composed. Mauikyacandra has quoted one verse with the remarks- 
(p. 203), and it is quite probable that it may be from the pen of 
the author’s Guru. 

254 . Moreover, Manikyacandra has cited following authors or authori¬ 
ties,, and supported or criticized their views-Kauada(p. 14), the Nyaya- 
kumudacandra of Prabhacandra (p. 14), Mukula (pp. 18, 22, 24), Abhinava- 
gupta (pp. 25 , 48), Vamana (pp. 25, 53,152, 186, 188, 190), Bharata 
(pp. 189, 191, 192), Dandin (pp. 189,191, 192, 245), Bhoja (pp. 192,195, 
219,304), Samkuka (pp. 45,50), Bhatta Tota (p. 43), Lollata (p. 52), Bhamaha 
(pp. i 2 o, 189, 213, 287), Udbhata (pp. 121, 174, 187, 212, 259, 272, 294), 
Rudrath (pp. 245, 249, 257, 266,211, 274), Mamgala (p. 190), 5 Alamkara- 

1 The author of this lost work was Bhatta Tauta. It has been mentioned 
in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata (ch. I). 

2 This is a lost .poem. It has been also quoted by PratiharendurSja in his 
commentary on Udbhata (PT, Vol. I, p. 187). 

3 The author has not quoted from this book, but has only mentioned it by 
name. Possibly it may be the Sarasvatlkapthabhsrana of Bhoja. 

4 This lost work is also mentioned in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on 
Bharata (ch, XIX). There it is ascribed to Btrima. 

5 Vamana and Mamgala are cited simultaneously (‘if&kHf 

fNWhwl I P- 190). Hence Mamgala was definitely a rhetorician. 
Opinions of Mamgala have been also cited in the EavyamlmamsS (3rd 
edition, pp. 11,14, 16, 20) by Rajasekhara and in the Viveka on the 
Kavyanu&sana (IV, 1) by Hemacandra. 
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sarvarva (pp, 200, 240), 1 Kohala 2 and the Locana (p. 65 ). It is evident 
from the above list that some of the authors and works cited in the 
commentary are lost centuries ago, and hence references to them are very 
important from historical and literary point of view. 

2 55. Moreover, Manikyacandra has discussed at several places the 
variant readings of Mam mala and has spoken about their relative merits 
(pp. 37, 250), which shows that within about a century after the composit¬ 
ion of the Kfwyaprakasa there had arisen some important variants in the 


readings of the text. While commenting upon a Prakrit gfithii 

IV. 112), Manikyacandra has given a short but interesting discussion 
regarding the interpretation of the Prakrit word qifu or gitfC* and has cited' 
several opinions about its meaning, including that of Satavahana. Scholar¬ 
ship of Manikyacandra is also to be seen in his explanation of the following 
words of the text-^ €f Mt: (IV. 146); 

he has said-^r (p. 124)* dhis is a further proof to 

show that Mammata was an inhabitant of Kashmir. The tradition that 
Mammata had written the Kfwyaprakasa npto the ParikaYa Alamkara and 
the rest of the w6rk was completed by one Alaka or Alata also finds 
support from Manikyacandra. Commenting upon the last verse of the 
Kavyapraka^a(^«? mur fqrqj fq-fkwr 0 ), Manikyacandra has said-srq =qrq rp^TS^r- 
mif\3 f^rtsfr 1 (p.304). This shows that 

the tradition about the double authorship of the Kavyaprakasa is very old- 
known to one of the earliest commentators and therefore deserves serious 
consideration. Manikyacandra has, at some places, given old Gujarati equi¬ 
valents of Sanskrit words; e. g.-commenting upon a verse in the Kavya- 
prakaia (, VII, 143), he says-f^psw 
p. 123). The word in question is still used in Gujarati as 

The Alamkaramahodadhi of Narendraprabhasuri 


256 . Now, we come to the Alamkaramahodadhi of Narendraprabhasuri. 
The Granthagra of the work is 4500 slokas. Following the masterpiece of 
Mammata, the work has been written in the Karikas and Vrtti. But while 
the Kavyaprakasa,has been divided into ten chapters, the Alamkaramahodadhi 
comprises eight chapters, like the KavyanuSasana of Hemacandra who was 
the author’s great predecessor in Gujarat. The Karikas are in the Anustup 
metre, but the concluding stanza of every chapter is generally fir a different 
metre. The number of the Karikas is 296 in all. The work being styled as 
the Alamkaramahodadhi (‘great ocean of the Alamkaras'), its'chapters are 


called the Taramgas ( f waves’) ? Presumably, the author was tempted to 


‘T Reference to the Alamkarasarvasva shows definitely that Buyyaka was 
chronologically older than Manikyacandra. 

2 Kohala is cited along with the Locana 

p. 65 ), He was a follower of Bharata, and has been cited by Abhinava- 
4: gnpta. A study of citations indicates that though Kohala followed 
Bharata‘in the main,- he improved upon the Natyas&str&M in details of 
classification (Krishn amachariar, op; cii, p. 82£). m f 1 • 
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employ this terminology by the example of his Guru Naracan«ira5flrf, who 
had styled the chapters of his Ratharatnakara as the Taramcras (vide 
240). 


257 . The author lays no claim to originality. He 


w savs 


that thert 


is 


nothing which has not been expounded by the ancient rhetoricians, and hence 

this work is merely the selection from their sayings (p. 3), in the Pra§asti 

(v. 10) he says that he wrote the work after hearing the lectures of his Gum 

seeking to entertain the learned and also for the benefit of his own scholarship. 

But putting the things plainly, the Alamkaramahodadhi has simplified and 

extended the subject-matter of the Kavyaprakada without interfering with its 

scientific arrangement, and that can be considered the chief merit 0! the work. 

The author has added some subsidiary matter which is not to be found in live 

KavyaprakaSa, and that has extended the bulk of his work. He has also 

taken a large number of new illustrations either from previous Alamkam-works 

or from general Sanskrit literature, and has thus made his work more readable. 

The number of the illustrations cited by Alamraata is 602, while the number 

of those in the Alamkaramahodadhi is 9S2. Narendraprabha has done 

justice to the contents of the ten chapters of the Kavyaprakasa in the eight 

chapters of his work. The second and third chapters of the KavyaprakfiAi . 

have been represented by the second chapter of the Alamkaramahodadhi, 

while the subject-matter of the sixth chapter has been almost omitted 

in the latter work; and thus an economy of two chapters has been achieved. 

The author of the Alamkaramahodadhi has been influenced by Mammata 

» « 

to such a great extent that at a number of places his Kfirikas as well as 
Vitti are full of verbal borrowings from the Kashmirian master (e. g.-pp. 6, 7, 
14-15, 43, 48, 55-56, 57, 58, 123, 1S0-S2, 1S3, 184-86, 197, 199, etc. of the 
Alamkaramahodadhi), but at the same time the Alamkaramahodadhi betrays 
some.influence of Hemacandra’s Kavyanu&isana . In I. 10, while explaining 
the word 6iksa with reference to a poet, the author has quoted almost 
verbatim the whole portion dealing with Siksa, that is Kavisiksa, from the 
Alamkaracudamani on the KavyanuSasana, Moreover, his definition of poetry 
is more akin to one in the KavyanuSasana than to that in the Kavyaprakaga, 
and he appears to have taken several illustrations from the two commentaries 
on the Kavyanusasana, viz. the Alamkaracudamani and the Viveka (e.g.-no. 5 
from the AC II. 170; no. 256 from the AC I. 71 and VK no. 425-281). 
Narendraprabha -must have also seen Manikyacandra’s Samketa on the 
Kavyaprakaga with which we have just dealt, because while commenting 
upon the Karika giving the purpose of poetry (p. 6) he has quoted from the 
Hrdayaclarpana of Bhatta Nayaka, just like Manikyacandra (I. 2). Mauikya- 
candra in I. 3 has quoted from the Kavyakautuka (sm n«wrr%°); the 
same quotation has been given by Narendraprabha in the Vrtti on I. 7 while 
dealing with the subject of Pratibha, But inspite of all these influences the 
fact remains that the Alamkaramahodadhi follows the KavyaprakSsa with 
meticulous care, though generally supplimenting, extending and simplifying 
its subject-matter. 
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2 58 . In the beginning of the Vrtti, after praising the highest light, the 
author gives a genealogy of his teachers and also a genealogy of Vastupala, 
his patron (w. i-ii ), and he describes how the work was composed at the 
request made by Vastupala to Naracandra, author’s Guru (vv. I 5 ~ 2 i ). The 
first chapter is styled Here the author has given 

the purpose and definition of poetry in general, and has also defined its three 
varieties, viz. Dhvani, Guuibhutavyamgya and Avara. is the title 

of the second chapter, and it is devoted to different powers of words-viz. 
Abhidha or primary sense, Laksana or secondary sense and Vyafijana or 
suggested sense. In II. 16-20 the author has defined Bandha or compact¬ 
ness of compositions as ^ sNsaROTm and has considered the charm 

arising out of Bandha a very important thing in poetry. The third chapter is 
erfttitfhr- 8 After discussing Abhidha and Laksana, the author now turns to 
Vyanjana or Dhvani. He follows the Kavyaprakasa in his treatment of the 
production of Dhvani, but has given a number of new illustrations to show how 
different circumstances contribute to the process, (pp. 49-53). The portion 
about the theory of Rasa has been taken down faithfully from the fourth Ullasa 
of the Kavyaprakasa, though coming to the nine sentiments (III. 13-25), our 
author’s treatment becomes comparatively fuller in the matter of illustrations 
and other secondary details. The author has given 39 varieties of the sugge¬ 
sted sense (III. 63), and then he has multiplied the number to 6123 by 
Samkara and samsrsti or permutations and combinations of those varieties (III. 
64), while the Kavyaprakasa ( IV. 44) has given the number as 10455. In 
the end (III. 64-65), the author says that the Dhvani is the soul of poetry, 
and it being does not deserve to become an srkkr, and hence the 
Rasavat cannot be a figure of speech-as mentioned by some rhetoricians. 

The whole of the third chapter of the Alamkaramahodadhi is, so to say, a 
longer and simplified version of the fourth Ullasa of the Kavyaprakasa. 

259 . The fourth chapter called deals with this secondary 

variety of Dhvani, while the fifth called deals with the faults of 

poetry at considerable length. In this chapter the phrasing of a number of 
Karikas and the Vrtti thereon can be seen to be greatly influenced by 
Mammata, sometimes to the extent of being almost verbatim extracts from 
him. The sixth chapter is styled as jprfjhfa 8 and is devoted to the treatment 
of three poetic merits, viz. Madhurya or sweetness, Ojas or strength and 
Prasada or perspicuity. The author generally follows Mammata, but his 
treatment is more detailed and lucid. The seventh chapter, ^ r^ieftK^r fcr, 7 
deals with the figures of word. While following Mammata in general treat¬ 
ment, our author has given more subdivisions, and a number of new illustrations. 

1 
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The eighth chapter is srsfeKW;?. 1 an d is devoted to the figures of sense. 
The author has discussed here 70 Alamkaras in all, while the Kavvaprakftsa, 
his model, has given 61, and Hemacandra discusses in 31 Sutras 29 figures of 
sense. Our author, though generally following Mammata, has arranged his 
figures in a different manner, beginning with Atisayokti rather than Upama. 
He has discussed and illustrated the following nine Arthiilariikaras which are 
not to be found in Mammata—Ullekha, Paritmraa, Vikalpa, Arthapatti, Vicitra, 
Rasavat, Preyah, Urjasvl and Samahita (different from Samadhi). Though 



me ouier rneioncians 


have accepted them. 2 By defining and subdividing the figures in a simple 
and methodical manner and by profusely illustrating them the author has made 
his work scientific as "well as interesting, and it can be said without exaggera- 
tion that the Alariikaramahodadhi is one of the most notable Alamkara-works 
written by the Jaina authors after Hemacandra and the two Vugbhatas. 

260. Narendraprabhasuri appears to be a man of wide reading and 

notable scholarship, from the treatment he has given to his subject, from 

the accessory matter that he has added to the theoretical nucleus found in 
«/ 

Mammata, and also from the authorities and illustrations that he has cited. As 
authorities he has cited the following—the Hydayadarpaua (p. 6) and its author 
Bhatta Nay aka (p. 57), the Vakyapadiya (p. 15) and the Mahabhasya (pp. 
15-16), Mukula (p. 36), Kayyata (p. 44), Bharata and his commentator (p. 
55), Lollata (p. 56), Sarrikuka (p. 56), Abhinavagupta (p. 58), the grammar 
of Hemacandra, though it has not been expressly mentioned by name 
(pp. 166, 238,315,332), the Dhvanikara (pp. 182, 1S3), Vamana (p. 190), 
and Ivuntaka (p. 201) whose name is printed in the text as Kuttu(tta)ka. 
References to the following authors and works have been given-Kalidasa 
(p. 6), Bharata, Cauakya, Vatsyayana, the iSakuntala and Kadambari (p. 8), 
Anandavardhana (p. 11), Kanada (p. 15), the Kumarasambhava (p. 180), the 
Venisamhara (p. 180), the Viracarita (p. 181), the Hayagrlvavadha (p. 181), 
'the Sisupalavadha (p. 181), the Ratnavali (p. 181), the Arjunacarita (p, 183), 
theNagananda(p. 183) and the Harsacarita (pp. 250, 304). 

Development of Kavis'iksa-literature 

261 . The Kavyakalpalata of Amaracandrasuri and two Svopajna 
(‘composed by the author himself') commentaries on it-viz. the KaviSiksfi 
and the Parimala-form a notable work on Kavisfiksa or discipline 
of the poets, and were intended to supply a text-book for aspiring 
poets. As the commentary Kavisiksa comments upon the text in a 


1 of. Ibid, ch, X. smrerofiw 

TOiffwr ^ 
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It may be mentioned here that Mammata has referred to figures Basavat 
etc. while discussing the Gunlbhuta Yyamgya (cf. Yrtti on KP, Y. 2). 
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more systematic consistent and faithful manner, is more well-known 
and has been published with the Kavyakalpalata more than once, we 
shall take it first and shall treat oi the Pari mala later on. But before that we 
should take a bird’s eye view of the historical development of the literature 
on Kavisiksa. “These treatises do not deal with the conventional topics of 
poetics with its theories, dogmas and definitions, but they are meant chiefly 
as manuals to guide the poet in his profession, their primary object being 

Kavisiksa or instruction of the aspiring poet in the devices of the craft. 

The ancient as well as modern writers on general poetics, no doubt, 
touch occasionally upon the question of the practical training of the poet; 
and it is not improbable that this, in course of time, formed the object of a 
separate study and multiplied these convenient hand-books, of which neces¬ 
sarily we possess comparatively late specimens.” 1 According to Dr. Jacobi, 
originally ars poetka in India did not go further than offering suggestions and 
advice on matters of poetic craftsmanship and formulating prescriptions for 
the practical guidance of the poent. This theme in later literature became a 
separate study when the theoretical aspects of the problems involved began 
to occupy an important place in the discipline. 2 The cultural equipment of 
the poet and his practical training were considered very important in ancient 
India, and the poet had to labour long in various fields of learning before he 
could please the Sahrdaya or the man of taste. Bhamaha appears to be 
cognisant of the importance of the poet’s training, but his remarks on these 
points are brief in comparison to Vamana’s, who deals with the subject 
elaborately for the first time. While not denying the supreme necessity of 
genius or poetic gift (Satkavitva, Bhamaha 1 .4) which consists in Pratibha 
(poetic genius), all writers, early or late, agree in emphasising the necessity 
of study and experience. The poet is thus required to be an expert in a 
long list of sciences or arts. The earliest is given by Bhamaha (I. 9), where 
grammar, prosody, lexicography, stories based on Itihasa, ways of the world, 
logic and the fine arts are mentioned as sources of poetic material. This 
agrees substantially with the list given by Rudrata (I. 18). Vamana (I. iii. 
1-20) deals with the topic in greater detail, and requires the poet to be 
conversant with grammar, lexicon, metrics, arts, morals, erotics, politics and, 
above all, the ways and means of the world. 3 The Kavyamimamsa of 
Rfijasekhara (circa 900 A. D.), a work of comparatively early date, mixes up 
the topics of Kavisiksa with those of poetics proper, at the same time giving us 
a somewhat rambling treatment of various extraneous matters, and includes 
the subjects like general geography, conventions observed by the poets, a 
disquisition on the seasons and an account of Kavi-gosthi etc., as of importance 
for the aspiring poet 

262 . From this standpoint the two works of the Kashmirian polymath 

1 r 
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1 De, op. cit., Yol. II, p. 356 -57. 

2 Ibid, p. 43. 

3 Ibid, p. 54 . 
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ksemendra (nth century A. D.)-viz. his Aucitvavicaraearca and Kavi- 
kanthabharana-are notable, as the}' appear to have been written for the guidance 
of the budding poets. But at the same time they are not full-fledged text-books 
on Kavisiksa, but are important in as much as they treat of some practical 
issues. Three notable Jaina rhetoricians, viz. Hemacandra and two Vag- 
bhatas wrote their works with a view to supplying suitable text-books, and 
consequently while discussing general principles, they incorporated hints on 
matters helpful in the practical task of poetic composition. It would be 
interesting to note that both Hemacandra and the younger V&gbhafa have 
borrowed considerably from Ksemendra and Rajasekhara . 1 The oldest 
extant full-fledged Kavisiksa-work we get also from a Jaina writer from Guja¬ 
rat It is styled as Kavisiksa and its author is one ‘Jayamamgala Acarva. 
A very old palm-leaf manuscript of the work has been preserved at the Jaina 
Bhandar at Cambay. 2 As the work includes a stanza in praise of king 
Sidhharaja Jayasimha of Anahilavad Patau, the author appears to have been a 
contemporary of that king and must have flourished about the first half of the 
twelfth century a. d. The Kavyakalpalata of Amaracandra conies about a 
century after that. The Kavisiksa of Vinayacandra is a voluminous work on 
the same subject, especially interesting because it gives much important 
information about history, geography and about literary conditions in mediaeval 
India. A' palm-leaf manuscript of Vinayacandra s work is available in the 
Jaina Bhandar at Patan. 3 4 The author has been conjecturably put in the first 
half of the 13th century A. D. but anyhow he is not earlier than the begin¬ 
ning of the 12th century A. D., because he refers to the poet Bihlana. 5 

The Kavyakalpalata and its commentary Kavisiksa by Amaracandra 

263 . Thus the Kavyakalpalata of Amaracandra is one of the oldest extant 
works on the subject of Kavisiksa, and looking to its fame and popularity, it 
can be easily considered the most authoritative and instructive book on the 
practical aspect of the poet’s work. The Kavyakalpalata is in the form of 
Karikas, the number of Karikas as printed in the edition of the Kashi Sanskrit 
Series being 798. The Kavisiksa Vytti is a running commentary on these 
Karikas, strictly following the text, unlike the Parimala which is rather a free, 
rambling exposition of the Karikas. The Granthagra of the Kavisiksa Vytti is 
3357 £lokas. 6 A brief summary of the main topics dealt with in the 
Kavyakalpalata and this Vrtti will give an idea of the general scope and nature 
of Kavisiksa works. 

264 . The Kavyakalpalata has been divided into foot Fratanas or chapters- 
viz. (I) Chandahsidhhi, (II) Sabdasidhhi, (III) ^lesasidfahi, and (IV) 


1 Ibid, p.366. 

2 Peterson, Keporfc I, pp, 78-80. 

3 PBC, pp. 46-50. 

4 AM, intro., p. 18< 

5 PBC, p. 49. 

6 JBK, p. 89. 
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Arfchasidhhi. 1 The chapters arc further subdivided, into Siubakas or bee dons, 
(i) The first section of the Chandabsidhhi is Anustup-sasana. Anus tup 
being the most popular metre in Sanskrit poetry, the author has first given 
practical suggestions for composition in that metre. He has suggested suita¬ 
ble words which would fit in the Anustup, and has also given the method of 
scanning the syllables and the niatras. (ii) The second section is called 
Chanelobhyasa. It enumerates the principal metres having 9 to 21 syllables 
in a foot, and also the characteristics of the Arya. For practical proficiency 
in metrical compositions the author has advised the practice in narrating 
stories and describing cities, daily works and worldly behaviour etc., which 

would give depth and range to the studies of the poet. He has also advised 
the rendering of one’s own or another poet's ideas into the same or different 

metres, and conversion of one metre into another. The author has given 
illustrations of all these, and thus has helped the student with practical 

suggestions. After the student has learnt to compose in a number of metres, 
he is advised to know the Manna or secrets of the metres (Karika 31), and 

by comparison and contrast to make himself proficient in other metres also. 
Thus, for example, by adding a long and a short syllable at the end of 
Bhadrika metre we get Rathodhhata, and by adding a long syllable we get Lalita, 
by adding a short syllable after the seventh syllable of the Vamgastha we get 
Manjubhasinl, and so on(p. 11). Thus after learning a few metres the 

budding poet can be at home with all the principal ones. At the end of the 
section the author has given a dissertation on the place of caesura (Yati) in 

the metre, (iii) The third section is devoted to words (Samanya-Sabdafc) 
for filling up the verse (Chandah-piirana), which would be especially useful 
for the purposes of extempore poetry. The author has given a list of words 
containing one to four syllables which can be put in the beginning and the end 

of Anustup and other metres. He has illustrated both the feet of the Anustup 
in this way, and then has given similar treatment to other principal metres, 

(iv) The fourth section is entitled Vada^iksa. 2 The author defines Vada as 

1 Titles of the chapters ending in the word Sidhhi denoting accomplish¬ 
ment deserves notice, because all the chapters of the Sidhhrviniscaya by the 
great scholar Akalaiiika (circa 643 A. D.) have the word Sidhhi at the 
end of their titles, and there are some works of the Vedanta philosophy 
like Br&hmasidhhi, Istasidhhi, Advaitasldhhi, etc, A work on Jyoti^ by 
Udayaprabhastiri is called the Arambhasidhhi (vide para 116 and 301 ) u 
Thus the nomenclature of "the chapters of the Kavyakalpalata is significant, 
as it is the result of a scholarly and philosophic tradition which put 

emphasis on high accomplishment in learning as well as in spiritual 
attainment, 

2 In ancient India Vada or learned dispute was a subject of common 
Importance to all the Sastras and hence there are independent treatises 

on Vada. The Budhhist scholar Vasubandhu has written a work called 
Vadavidhi which is extant only in its Tibetan translation (Winter- 

nitz, vol. II, p. 632;Sanmatitarka, intro., p. 79), and Sidhhasena Divakara 

has composed a Vadopani§addmtriihsika which is seventh in his extant 
Ekavimiati Dvatrixhsikah. 
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lhat is, by Vacla is meant pointed sayings full of Anuprasa, praise of 
oneself and vituperation of opponents; and interrogation ( of tile opponent) 
with regard to his family and learning, and declaring one’s own learning. All 
these points are duly illustrated in the commentary (p. 21-24), and a list of 
words which can be useful in forming Anuprasa is given (p, 20-21 X From 


the illustrations we get an idea as to how the learned men an I the poets 
rivalled with one another in the assembly of the kings and the ministers 
in ancient and mediaeval India. The title of this section, Vadasiksft, 
suggests that it essentially deals with YaJa or learned disputes of 
which we get numerous accounts in old literature, (v) The fifth 
section is styled Varnya-sthiti, and enumerates subjects lit for descri¬ 
ption by the poets—like king, minister, priests, queens, prince, 
commander, country, village, city, lake, ocean, rivers, gardens, forest, her¬ 
mitage, political counsels, messenger, battle, march, hunting, horses, elephants, 
rising of sun and moon, marriage, separation, collection of dowers, water-sports, 
love-sport, etc. (Karika 45). Not satisfied by mere enumeration the author 
has given hints as to how to describe these topics, because his book is much 
more concerned with practice than with theory. Regarding the minister the 
author has said- 


( k * 55) 


It is interesting that the minister has been described as coming from 
the merchant-class, because in mediaeval Gujarat the business community 
used to work in political service and the author’s patron, Vastupala, was him¬ 
self a member of that community. 

Then the author has given a list of poetic conventions (Kavisamayas) 
as observed in Sanskrit literature for the guidance of his students. 

265 . The second chapter, Sabdasidhhi, is divided into four sections, 
(i) The Erst chapter explains Rudha, Yaugika and Misra words, and cites 
copious illustrations to show that only those words which are well-known 
in literature can be used in poetry. (ii) The second section gives a list of 
Yaugika synonyms of things and personalities, real or fictitious, generally 
occurring in poetry, and advises the reader to choose from these words accor¬ 
ding as he desires to achieve verbal conciseness or elaboration (K. 70). 
(iii) The third chapter gives a long list of words which would be useful in 
achieving Anuprasa. Then the author has given a second list of words 
having the syllables' Ka to Ma at the end, for help in writing poetry full of 
Anuprasa and Yamaka. (iv) The fourth chapter explains Abhidha, Laksana 
and Vyanjana at length. Then the author has given a list of Laksauika words 
useful in poetry (K. 183-206), suggesting how those words can be employed 
as Upamflna and Upameya, This section shows clear influence of the 
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Dhvani-school which had established itself long before the times of 
Amaracaftdra. 

266. The third chapter Slesasidhhi deals with employment of double- 
meaning, because it played an important part in Sanskrit poetry. It has been 
divided into four sections, (i) The first section deals with composing of 
words in such a way that they can be read differently according as they are 
divided and gives a list of words useful in achieving Slesa. (ii) The second 
section deals with a kind of Slesa occurring in the description of an object by 

analogies, in which the same quality or condition is to be traced in the same 
words or in synonyms, (iii) The third section is devoted to the cases of 

double m ining , produced by homonyms capable ef widely different inter¬ 
pretations, and (iv) the fourth deals with the Citrakavyas. The author has 
given lists of words useful in composing the Citrakavyas-e. g., words having 
one and two syllables (pp. 86-87 and 94-96), and roots with one syllable 
(pp. 92-94), and also a list of words which can be read identically both ways 
(p. 100). Different varieties of the Citrakavya have been illustrated in this 
section-viz. and different 

kinds of 

267 . The fourth chapter Arthasidhhi has been divided into seven 

Sections, (i) The first section is devoted to the study of Alamkaras. First 
the author treats of the Upama. He gives a list of words expressive of 
Upama and also a concordance of particular Upameyas befitting particular 
Upamanas (pp. 105-107), and has set forth a number of practical suggestions 
for achieving proficiency in verses with good Upamas (pp. 107-8), because 
according to hinwqtiwi fir fewi (K. 36); he has shown how by 

making slight changes in the Upama, a number of other principal Alamkaras 
like Rupaka, Ananvaya, Smarana, Sandeha, Apahnuti, Vyatireka, Utpreksa, 
etc. are produced (p. 109). The Rupaka has been given a more detailed 
treatment. Hints as to how the Rupaka should be composed and how one 
and the same idea can be expressed in different ways are given (pp. 111-16). 
(ii-iv) The second, third and fourth sections lay down how the objects with 
different colours, actions and forms should be described, (v) The fifth 
section explains at length how the poet should invent poetic conceits regar¬ 
ding support, surroundings and attributes of different objects, and thus describe 
them in a charming manner. Analogy is the principal method of good expression 
in poetry (K. 163) and hence the author gives a long list of analogous things- 
e. g. sharp, great, auspicious, inauspicious, pure, impure, rapid, slow, strong, 
weak, cruel, merciful, or things like great sounds, beautiful men, great 

archers,-learned kings, and soon(K. 164-248). (vi) The sixth section is 
especially important to the student of Sanskrit poetry, because it gives a list 

of words expressive of numbers. We get here words expressive of the figures 
from one to twenty, and also of a hundred and a thousand (pp. 143-48). It 
is a well-known convention among mediaeval Sanskrit authors to mention 
the year of composition of their works in a roundabout way by the help of 
such Samkhya-aabdas, without giving die figures directly (cf. para 129), (vii) 
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The seventh section offers suggestions as to how to fill up different kinds of 
Samasyas. The filling up of Samasyas was a very important thing for a 
Sanskrit poet, especially when in public assembly or in poetic disputes, and 
our author has not failed to incorporate in his test-book the practical sugge¬ 
stions on that point. 

Parimala-anothor Svopajna commentary on the Kavyakalpalata 

268 . Another Svopajna commentary on the Kavyakalpalata, viz. the 
Parimala, cannot be described as a commentary in the technical sense; it 
is a free, rambling exposition of several points of the original text. The 
work is not printed. Unfortunately, both the manuscripts of the Parimala that 
I could procure from the Jaina Bhandar at Patau end at the beginning of the 
second chapter (Sabdasidhhi) at almost identical places, and hence I have 
not been able to study the whole of this interesting work. A third manus¬ 
cript of the Parimala has been noticed by Prof. H. R. Kapadia in his introduc¬ 
tion (p. 42) to the Padmananda Mahakavya, but that also being incomplete 
is not useful for our purpose. The Granthagra of the Parimala has been 
given by the Jaina Granthavali as 1122 slokas , 1 but it seems to be wrong. 

The approximate Granthagra of the Patau manuscripts, both of which are 
incomplete from the beginning of the second chapter, has been calculated by 

Mr. Murarihll Nagar as 4500 slokas, and we may assume that the entire work 

being a commentary on four chapters would not be less than ten or eleven 
thousand slokas. While commenting upon the second section of the first 

chapter the author has dealt with prosody at considerable length, and has 
treated of the Apabhramla metres, like Hemacandra in his Chandonusasana. 

Here the author has laid down the characteristics of six types of Prakrits, 
generally following Hemacandra. In the fifth section, Amaracandra has 

enumerated different Vidyas, arts and different kinds of weapons, forms of 

gods and goddesses, tenents of different schools of philosophy, and subjects 
of general knowledge useful for the poet in his craft. 1 he erotic sentiment is 

the favourite subject of Sanskrit poets, and hence the author has dwelt upon 

erotics, covering all its topics from the classification of different types of 

men and women as laid down in the Kamalastra, to love-sports. Then 

the characteristics of the Nayaka or hero and Pratinayaka or hero s rival 

as well as those of the Nayikas or heroines are given. Describing the 

nature of all creatures (Sarvajiva), the commentary dwells upon the 

characteristics of the creatures without feet (serpents etc.), bipeds (men, 
gods and birds), quadrupeds, and creatures with six feet (bees etc.) which 

might prove of use in composing poetry. Moreover, the author has given 

Purauic geography and something of the geography of India known^ in his 

times. While speaking of division of time, starting from the smallest di\ ision, 

he comes to the year, and then says- 

(folio 69 ) 2 


1 JG, p. 216; following it JEK, p. 89. 

2 The numbers of folios of the Parimala mentioned here are of pis. no, 9511 
of §rX Hemacandracarya Jaina Juana Mandira of P&tap* 
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which shows that in the times of Amaracandra in certain parts of Gujarat at 
least, the beginning of the year was considered from the month of Sravaua. 
It is interesting to note here that two works of the Jaina canon, viz. the 
Bhagavati Sutra (XVIII. io) and the Jnatadharma Katha (p. 107) refer to 
the srcfjjrfryear, and the Arthas'astra of Kautilya(Adhikarana II, Adhyaya 7) 
also mentions it. After this, the author speaks about the glories of the 

seasons-especially the spring, of the trees blossoming in it, and of their Doha- 
das or longings. Thus after mentioning a great many of details useful to the 
poet, Amaracandra completes his Parimala on the last section of the first 
chapter. Then begins the commentary on the second chapter, but both the 
manuscripts procured by me end even before the second section of the second 
chapter is completed. The Kavisiksa Vrtti leaves the list of Yaugic words 
(second section of the second chapter) uncommented, which the Parimala 

expounds at length, while the Parimala leaves the first section uncommented 
which has been commented upon by the Kavisiksa Vrtti. 

269 . The Kavyakalpalata and both the commentaries on it consider the 
practical, rather mechanical, and not the scholarly or theoretical side of 
poetry, and hence do not contain many quotations or references to authori¬ 
ties. In the Kavisiksa Vrtti, Amaracandra mentions his own works-the 
Chandoratnavali, the Manjari, the Parimala and Alamkaraprabodha, 1 2 and at 

one place he has cited the authority of the grammarian Sakatayana (p. 28). 
In the Parimala, we find tile authority of Bharata quoted (folio 64), and 

also of the Chandonusasana (folios 2, 9) and the Grammar (folio n) of 
Hemacandra. There is a reference to the Malatlmadhava (folio 61), a quotat¬ 
ion from the RaghuvamSa (folio 1), from the poet Dhanapala (folio 9 ), a who 
was a contemporary of king Bhoja of Dhara and lived in the 10th century 

A. D., and also from Manikyasuri (folio i) 3 , presumably the author of the 
Samketa on the Kavyaprakaia, 

270 . The above analysis of the contents of the Kavyakalpalata would 
show how it gives practical instructions for the craft of the poet. It seems from 
the manner in which Amaracandra has handled his subject-matter, that he 
himself must have passed at some time through the discipline laid 1 down' in 
the book. The account given by the PrabandhakoSa of the testing of the 
poetic faculties of Amaracandra by the court-poets of king Vlsaladeva (vide 
para 103) is very interesting when considered from this point of view. In 
ancient India, poetry was not merely a matter of subjective expression for the 
poet. The poet had to try to please a particular audience. When a new- 
work was published, it was to be submitted to and approved by assemblies 
of experts, as we are told by Rajadekhara and others; and the poet was 

1 

2 

3 


cf. Para 164 and 106. 
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expected to fulfil all the demands of the theory. Works like the Kavyaka 
palata of Amaracandra teach the aspiring poet how to fulfil those demands. 
From such works we get a glimpse of the methods by which the students 
were taught to compose poetry, provided they had some natural talent. 
The work teaches the intricacies of metres, shows how to weave out poetic 


III! 


figures, shows the tricks of producing double meaning and manipiilm.^ 
complicated schemes of alliteration and rhyming, gives the secrets of quick 
compositions and making complete strophes out of broken lines and sentences. 
Though on the whole the thing is mechanical, it gives very important hints* 
to the young poets and shows to what an extent the author was a past 
master in his craft and an erudite scholar of rhetoric. 

27 !. A number of later writers have been deeply influenced by the Ka vva- 
kalpalata. The Kavyakalpalata of Devesvara (circa 14th century a. d.) clo¬ 
sely follows in its treatment of the subject and general arrangement the work 
of Amaracandra, and at several places Devesvara has copied down wholesale 
from his predecessor. He borrows literally most of the rules and definitions, 
and repeats the illustrative stanzas. 1 This copying is not sporadic but syste¬ 
matic and is found throughout the work, from which we may infer that Deve- 
6vara must have before him the text of Amaracandra's work. A considerable 
portion of the treatment given to his subject by Amaracandra has been repro¬ 
duced by KeSavamiSra (16th century A. D.) in his Alamkfirasekhara, 2 though 
the latter text deals, besides Kavisiksa, with the ordinary topics of poetics. 
And to this day, the Kavyakalpalata of Amaracandra has enjoyed the fame 

of being a unique text-book on the subject of Kavisiksa among the scholars 
of Sanskrit throughout India. 


1 De, op. cit, vol. I, p, 212, 

2 Ibid, pp. 261 ft . 
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CHAPTER XV 

WORKS ON GRAMMAR 
Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 

272 . As is well-known, Vyakaraua is one of the six Vedamgas or acce¬ 
ssory sciences to the study of the Veda, which were principally concerned 
with the preservation and interpretation of the sacred texts. The Padapatha 
of the Rgveda prepared by Sakalya, the Pratisakhyas and the $iksas are 
works which show what a great care was taken to preserve and pronounce 
the texts in their correct form, and from the Nirakta of Yaska (circa 700 B. c.) 
we know how etymological and philological discussions were carried on with 
the Vedic texts as their data, and how the different schools of interpretation 
had established themselves by the times of Yaska. But while discussing 
the gram ma tical problems connected with ancient texts, the grammarians 
had to take some cognisance of the current speech of the people also, and it 
was probably from this tendency that the secular grammars arose. The 
first available grammar which deals with the current usage of Sanskrit as 
contrasted with the archaic language of the scriptures is the monumental 
Astadhyayi of Pauini (circa 500 B. C.), who cites by name many predecessors 
including ^akatayana (III. iv. iii), Apisali (VI. i. 91), Sphotayana (VI. i. 
123), Sakalya (I. i. 16), Cakravarman (VI. i. 128), Senaka (V. iv. 112), Gargya 
(VIII. iii. 20), and Galava (VI. iii. 61), testifying to the fact that Panini had 
several important works on grammar before him. From Pauini’s references 
to 'the easterners’ some scholars have inferred the existence of the Aindra 
school of grammarians which was supplanted by his grammar. 1 2 In addition 
to the great Mahabhasya of Patanjali (circa 120 B.c.), there are, several 
accessory treatises on the Sutras of Pauini, out of which may be mentioned the 
Varttika of Katyayana (circa 350 b. c.), the Kasika Vitti of Jayaditya and 
Vamana (7th century A. D.), the Dhatupatha, the Unadisutra traditionally 
ascribed to Sakatayana or Vararuci, and the Phitsutra of Santanava; these 
were followed by a number of important works, which we are not mentioning 
here. 

273 . After the times of Pauini, grammar occupied a very important 
place in the literary and scientific studies in India, and every student had to 
get at least a working knowledge of the SabdaSastra; and in course of time 
different schools of grammar arose in different parts of India. The oldest 
among these schools was probably the Katantra, also known as the Kaumara 
or Kalapa. This school had much influence in Kashmir and Bengal, and 
was generally followed by all sections of the people in Gujarat before 
Hemacandra wrote his grammar.* The Candra Vyakaraua of Candrago min 
(circa 470 A. D.) was popular in the Budhhist countries, Kashmir, Tibet, 


1 Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, pp, 10 ff. 

2 PT, Vol. II, p. 419. 
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Nepal, and reached Ceylon. 1 2 The Sarasvata school of grammarians cannot 
be put down to a date very much earlier than 1250 a. d," The influence of 
this school was mostly limited to Gujarat, Rajasthan, the region around 
Delhi and Bengal, and it continued in vigour down to the modern revival of 
Pauini under the auspices of Bhattoji Diksita (circa 1650 a . d.) and his 
pupils, when all the other schools of grammar began to decline. 5 6 Among 
othei noteworthy schools are the Jaumara school of Kramadlsvara (after 
1150 A. D .) 4 which takes its name from Jaumaranandi, the most celebrated 
writer of the school, and the school of Bopadeva (13th century a. d.), the 
author of the Mugdhabodha. 

274 . The Jainas have also got their own systems of grammar, and the 
schools af Jainendra, Sakatayana and Hemacandra have their own tradition 
and following. The authorship of the Jainendra grammar has been tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed to the last Jina Mahavlra, but it is the work of Pujyapada 
Devanandi, and on consideration of historical evidence scholars have put it 
in the later part of the fifth century a. d . 5 It is a condensation of Pauini 
and the Varttlkas. Jaina Sakatayana who belonged to the Yapanlya samgha 
is different from the ancient grammarian bearing that name, and wrote his 
Sabdanulasana in. the 9 th century a. d . 3 Though it was primarily meant for 
the Jainas, it was also studied among other communities, if we are to judge 
from references in later grammatical literature. 7 8 We have already seen in the 
first chapter how Hemacandra’s grammar, which contains the detailed 
treatment of both Sanskrit and Prakrit languages, including Apabhramsa, 
was written at the request of king Sidhharaja Jayasimha. Hemacandra’s 
grammar nearly supplanted all other systems of grammar among the jainas 
in Gujarat, and in the study of Prakrits its position has always remained 
supreme. In addition to the commentaries and other accessory' treatises 
which Hemacandra wrote on his grammar, the Jaina scholars have composed, 
right up to the 18th century, and in a few cases even upto this day, 
a large number of works annotating, abridging, simplifying and recasting 
for the convenience of students the monumental work of Hemacandra.® 

The Syadis'abdasamnccaya of Amaraeandrasuri 

275 . Both the works which are to be reviewed here, viz. the SyadiSabda- 
samuccaya of Amaraeandrasuri and the Prakrtaprabodha or Prakrtadlpika of 


1 Belvalkar, op. cit., pp. 57 S. 

2 Ibid, p. 91. 

3 Ibid, p. 92. 

4 Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p. 432. 

5 Belvalkar, op. cit., p. 64. Also vide Premi, Jaina Sahitya aur Itihasa, 
pp. 93 fi. 

6 Ibid, pi 69. Also vide Premi, op. cit., pp. 150 fi. 

7 Ibid, p. 68. 

8 For .a list of sucb works written upto the 18th century, vide Pt. 
Bechardas, PT, Vol. IV, pp. 80 f. 


CHAPTER XVI 

A WORK ON METRICS 
Science of metrics in Sanskrit 

282 . Chandas or metrics, like the Vyakaraiia, is also one of the six 
Vedamgas. The origin of the vedic metres may probably date back to the 
Indo-Iranian period, but the science of metrics can be considered to have 
begun from the time when inquiries into the nature of metrics were seriously 
made. The earliest attempts are found in Indian literature in the Nidanasutra 
of the Samaveda, the S'amkhayana Srautasutra (vii. 2), in the Rk Pratisakhya 
and also in the Anukramani of Katyayana. “Our authorities leave us wholly 
in the dark regarding the development of metre between the Vedic and classical 
periods of Sanskrit, and it is hardly very profitable speculating exactly why 
there grew up in Sanskrit poetry the use of metres with a determined length of 
quarter-stanzas or lines, each line being built exactly on the same model, 
while the first two and the last two lines were more closely combined than 
the second and the third, between which a complete caesura was essential.” 1 
The Sutras of Pimgala contain a section on the Vedic metres, but the 
treatise as a whole is meant as a manual on classical prosody. Among 
earlier writers on prosody quoted by Pimgala are Kraustuki, Taudin, Yaska, 
KaSyapa, S'aitava, Rata and Mandavya. 2 The name of Pimgala became so 
proverbial in course of time that the word Pimgala itself came to mean "the 
science of prosody”, as can be seen from the title Prakrta Pimgala given to a 
work on Prakrit metres composed about the 13th or 14th century A._,D. 
Scholars believe that Pimgala is earlier than the chapters XIV and XV of the 
Natyasastra of Bharata which deal with metres and the relevant section of 
the Agrri Puraua. 3 We get numerous treatises on metrics after the time of 
these early authorities. A short manual known as the Srutabodha is ascribed 
to Kalidasa, but there are no means of identifying the author with the author 
of the i^akuntala and Raghuvarhsa, In chapter CIV of his Bihatsamhita, 
Varahamihira (circa 550 A. D.) describes various metres simultaneously 
with the planetary movements, and by the 1 ith century A. D. we get the 
Suvrttatilaka of Ksemendra, which is noteworthy because the author deals 
with his subject not only from the practical, but also from the aesthetic point 
of view. In the 12 th century Hemacandra wrote his elaborate manual 
Chandonusasana, which is yery important because of the bulky sections on 
the Prakrit and Apabhramsa metres. 

The Chandoratnavali of Amaraeandra 

283 . Amaracandrasuri, who was, as we have seen, one of the 
foremost figures in the literary circle of Vastupala, has also written a work 

1 Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p. 417 . 

2 Krishnamachariar, Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 902 . 

3 Keith, op. cit,, p. 416 * 



century after Hemacandra, and being a Jaina writer from Gujarat, his work 
shows considerable influence of Hemacandra, and at times he borrows 
wholesale from his great predecessor. The Chandoratnavali is imprinted as 
yet None of its several manuscripts examined by me has noted its Grantha- 
gra, but according to a rough calculation made by me it is about 820 Slokas. 
Hemacandra’s work is much more extensive, and its Granthugra along with 
that of the Svopajfla Vrtti is about 3124 slokas. 1 2 Thus the Chandoratnavali 
being only about one-fourth in extent in comparison with the Chund onusasana, 
its treatment is naturally less elaborate, though in general plan it is 
remarkably similar to Hemacandra. As we have seen before (para 106 
and 269), Amaracandra has referred to the Chandoratnavali in his Kavya- 
kalpalata, and it is possible that he might have considered this short treatise 
on metrics as a companion-volume to his work on Kavisiksa, as both deal 
with subjects which are of much practical use in the craft of the poet. 


284 . The Chandoratnavali is divided into 9 chapters. The first chapter 
is called the g-iparrg, 8 9 10 and explains the Sanjfias or terminology used in the 
work, like spfm, gram, ig, wig, (twig, sriRwjg, u?, iffr, etc. The second 
chapter is styled the wfgMPT® It deals with various Samavrttas, and 
in the end treats of a number of Daudakas, and arrangement of Gaiias 
in t * * 7 hem. 4 The third chapter is 3#3fifgp2ng s and the fourth is Rrofrirang, 8 
and both deal with the Sama and Visama metres respectively. The fifth 
chapter is ur=rrigj«ng, and lays down the characteristics of metres like Arya, 
Glti and their various types. The sixth chapter is styled the jrwusng, 1 
and deals with the exposition of prosody matematically developed in 
the calculations of combinations. The seventh chapter is nT?gg^ls«grg, 3 and 
deals with various types of Gatha, Arya, Galita, Khanjaka, Dvipadi, Khauda- 
giti, etc., which are Matravrttas principally of the Prakrit languages. The 
eighth and ninth chapters are described as ferraing 3 ar *d q^T'Crfiiw'lg- 
and deal with Apabhrariisa metres like Utsaha, Rasaka, Dvipadi, 
Catuspadi, Rasavalaya, Adila, Vastu, Karpura, Kumkuma, Vadanaka, different 
types of Dhavalamamgala, Fulladaka, Jhambadaka, Ullala, Catuskala, Sat- 
kala, SatpadI and many others. The author has also laid down the numerous 
sub-varieties of some of them, has show how the permutations and com¬ 
binations of the metres can be made, and has given the characteristics of 


1 JG, p. 317. 

2 cf. CHA, eh. I. wpsng: 

3 of. Ibid, ch. II. yn^g°gnvR: 

4 Hemacandra also lays down the characteristics of different types of Dandakas 

at the end of his second chapter. 

5-6 cf. CHA, oh. III. 

7 cf. Ibid, ch, VIII. 

8 cf. Ibid, ch. IV. IVW 


9 -of. Ibid, ch. V. 3cgrfjRirRlR«i: 

10 cf. Ibid, ch, VI. ch, VII. fgqyRgrvfo 
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Sandhi, Kailavaka and Dhruva, which are important units in versification in 
the Apabhramsa narrative poetry. 

28 5- Amaracandra has cited a number of authorities in his work. In 
chapter I and II he has quoted the opinions of Bharata, Jayadeva, 1 Piihgala 
and SvayambhQ, 2 especially while giving the alternative names of different 
metres. In chapter III he has quoted the verses of Dhanapala (loth 
century A. D.) and Hemacandra. Chapter VII cites a Prakrit verse in praise 
of king Kumarapala ) an ^ a ^ so ff ll °tes from the 

Ratnavali I. 13 From this chapter begins the treatment of 

Prakrit and Apabhramsa metres, and here the author frankly acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the Chandonusasana of Hemacandra, which is alternatively 
known as the Chandascudamaui 3 Chapter VIII and IX which deal with 
ApabhramSa metres are also very interesting from the literary point of view, 
because they quote a number of verses from the Apabhramsa literature. 
Some of the verses are taken from the ChandonuSasana, as the author is 
deeply indebted to that work. I shall cite only a few illustrations which 
are also important from the viewpoint of literary history. At one place 
in chapter IX five Duhas of poet Mufvja are compared with the five arrows 
of the god of love— 

t m gftr ft tos qft ^ id 

“Five Diihas composed by Munja, containing the words 
srTCrf^°, #,^ft° and ^are like the five arrows of Kama.” 

Two out of these five Duhas are also given by the author- 
s ^p53 1 ll 5 

ft O shy one i the bangle on your hand, when put on the cheeks, 
will break to pieces being burnt by the fire of your breath and then 
sprinkled over by the water of your tears.” 

fts ft -r 1 %^-feftft n G 

1 J ayadeva had -written a treatise on metrics in the Sutra style. He has been 
quoted as a master of metrics and music by Abhinavagupta (circa 1000 
A. D.) in his Abhinavabharatl (Krishnamachariar, Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p, 902) and he must have, therefore, lived before his time. 

2 We know of two well-known Apabhramsa poets—Caturmukha Svaymbhu 
and his son Tribhuvana Svayambhu, who lived between the 8th and 10th 
century A. D. (M. C. Modi, BHV, Vol. I, pp. 157 ff.). We do not 
know whether one of them was identical with Svayambhu quoted by 
Amaracandra, 

3 il 1 wf =et ?sj°i n 

* ( YIX. 1-2) 

4 cf. CHA, commentary on VI, 20. 

5 cl Ibid. Tbis verse with alight variations in reading is also found in the 
Prakrit grammar of Hemacandra (IV. 395), 

6 cf. Ibid, 
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« 

“So much water of tears could not reach even the breasts. It simply 
disappeared (evaporated) on the (very hot) cheeks, making a sound.” 

We do not exactly know who this poet Mufija was. The Praban- 
dhacintamani has nine ApabhramSa verses bearing the name of Mufija 1 , and 
there Mufija is none but the king of Malva, who was a great patron of 
learning and lived in the roth century a. d. It is quite possible that the 
erotic verses ascribed to Mufija and quoted by Hemacandra and Amaracandra 
may be from the pen of this poet-king. 


% 
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CHAPTER XVII 


A WORK ON NYAYA 


The Vais'esiha school and the Nyayakandali 

" % 

286 . Now we take up Naracandrasuri’s Tippana on the Nyayakandali 
of ^ridhara (991 a. d. ), which is a commentary on the Bhasya of Pragasta- 
pada (5th century a. d.) on the VaiSesikasutras of Kanada. As is 
well-known, the VaiSesika and Nyaya are two of the six traditional Darsanas. 
In their earlier stages of development the two grew up as independent 
systems of thought. The Nyaya or the discipline of logic really originated 
in the earlier discussions in the Brahmauas, which were later on systematized 
in the Nyaya section of the Mimamsa. In fact, with appropriate variation, 
Nyaya or logic was a part'of every school of Indian thought—•Vedic, jaina 
and Budhhist But in the early centuries of the Christian era the Nyaya, 
as systematized by Gautama in his Nyayasutras, became a DarSana by 
itself, and adopted the VaiSesika metaphysics to complete itelf as a DarSana. 
The Vasesikasutras are believed to be probably earlier than the Nyaya- 
sutras. 1 The Vaisesika was primarily a school of metaphysics, basing 
itself on the atomic theory. In its early history it had its own system 
of Pramana. But later on the Nyaya and the Vaifiesika became cognate 
systems, the Vaisesika giving prominence to the metaphysical aspect, while 
the Nyaya emphasised the logical aspect. 

287 . It is difficult to trace the early history of the seven Padarthas or 
categories of the Vaisesika school; but we can say that the atomic theory 
and the theory of ViSesas or particulars is very old one, the traces of 
which can be found in Pali literature as well as in the Jaina Canon. The 
Milindapanha (circa rst century A. D. ) s gives the words Niti (i. e. Nyaya) 
and Vaifesika.® In several works of the Jaina canon like - the Sthanamga 
Sutra (ch. 7), the Samavayamga Sutra (p. 40), etc., and also intheVisesa- 
vaSyaka Bhasya (vv. 2451-2508) we find a reference to the school of 
thought called the Terasiya or Traira&ka. The summary of the principles of 
this school given by the Jaina works is “clearly Vaisesika, of the Kanada 
type, nine substances, seventeen qualities, five forms of motion, particularity, 
and inherence with, however, three forms of generality somewhat obscurely 
phrased.” 4 The Jainas also accept a sort of atomic theory—the theory of 
Pudgalas—for explaining the constitution of matter. Thus there seems to 
be some relation between the Jaina theory of matter and the VaiSeaika 
theory of atoms. This may explain why some Jaina writers in mediaeval 
times wrote commentaries on the Vaisesika works. In fact, Naracandrasflri 
was only following this tradition in writing his gloss on the Nyayakandali 


1 Keith, Indian Logie and Atomism, pp. 23 f. 


2 Winternita, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. H, p. 175. 

3 Keithj'op. oik, p. 14. 


4 Ibid, p, 14 
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on the Bhasya of Praiastapada, and RajaSekharasuri (circa 1349 a. d.) 
in writing his Pafijika on the same work. 

288 . Old commentaries on the Bhasya of Pra^astapada, like the 

Vyomavati of Vyomas ivacarya (7th century A. D.), 1 the Kirauavali of 
Udayanacarya (984 A. D.) and the Nyayakandall of S'ridharacarya have 
always wielded great influence among the students of the Vais'esika school, 
and are considered as land-marks in the history of the system. The 
Nyayakandali, along with other two works, had become popular among 
students and was used as a text-book in higher studies of logic. That was 
especially the case in mediaeval Gujarat, because two out of a very few 
available commentaries on the Nyayakandall—the Tippana by Naracandrasuri 
and the Pafijika by RajaSekharasuri—were composed in Gujarat, as I have 
just pointed out; great logician VadI Devasuri (12th century A. D.) in his 
Syadvadaratnakara ■ has often referred to and also quoted from S'ridhara 
mentioning him by his name and also as the Kandalikara (e. g.-pp. 32S, 412, 
416, 852, 923, etc.); and Jayasimhasuri, a Jaina writer from Gujarat, has 
cited with respect the opinion of the author of the Nyayakandall in his 
Ny&yatatparyadipika (circa 1366 A. D.), which is a commentary on the 
Nyayasara of Bhasarvajna (?rar p- 47). We are 

to study here the Tippaua of Naracandrasuri who, as I have already mention¬ 
ed, was not only proficient in Nyaya, but was also an adept in different 
i§astras like poetics, grammar and astrology, and also in Jaina religious 
studies (para n 9). 

Naracandra’s Tippana on the Nyayakandall 

289 . The Nyayakandall expounds the contents of the monumental work 

of Prasastapada, and naturally the author who wanted to write a gloss upon 
the Nyayakandall must be not only a profound logician, but also a 
deep scholar of other systems of philosophy, as Naracandrasuri was. 
Naracandra’s Tippana is not printed, and is available in manuscript-form 
only. Its Grantbagra is 2500 Slokas,* and as such it is very short in compari¬ 
son to. the Nyayakandall; still it shows the author’s thorough grasp and his 
lucid exposition of the subject-matter. Naracandra’s work has merit in 
another respect too. Though he was a staunch Jaina, he treated the subject 
as an adherent of the VaiSesika system, following a great tradition of Indian 
savants like Yacaspati Miira (841 A. D.), who composed great expository 
treatises on the texts of the Vedanta, Samkhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and Nyaya 
school:*—the tradition of remaning faithful to the work which they were 
expounding.A few illustrative quotations would go a long way to show 
this. ‘ , 


290 . Naracandra writes as follows, commenting upon the words 
and occurring in the benedictory verse of the NyayakaadaB-n^#^ 

fcrenfonH srrfwwf 1 wnt 



2 JS.K, p. 219.’ 
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*fer mresrd, asrrfNtoftfr * M' fe#qt w, sraRirir fimi## ssrfc i sifsirg^t 
<rtir q*n %zm sm *Rsri srrsf sstf: i 1 2 In this, way, though beginning the 
interpretation from the view-point of the Vedanta, Naracandra has concluded 
it from the stand-point of a Naiyayika. 

In the same way, commenting upon the half-verse tfofw sqfnq 
^rnif wwa. qqqtr 'iHRRJTT quoted by the Nyayakandall (p. 57), Nara¬ 
candra writes-TOfe <5#cftrisnurTtift 

tr^wiR vqqft 1 id nwf qrfmrr, 

q R TPTPpFt Rif: I sq^ori^ <j| ^stif^T HRRqr ^ I 1 


At another place, he explains from the Nyaya-Vaieesika stand-point, 
how the external desire of god can arise at the time of PralayaHgftjfprffr 
(NK, p. 51)1 3fnraw nfaonq. 1 

it# uqqmrpftftr 1 3 These illustrations would show Naracandra’s method of 
treatment of his subject, and they can be easily multiplied. It will be enough 
to say that he writes here as a staunch Naiyayika, and would not spare in 
this matter even Sridhara, on whose work he has commented. As for 
example, the Nyayakandali (p. 9) writes about the blueness of sky visible by 
day-time-iparfefitsfa ftumTRcrabisqrftRrt dtfesrar srtftif: 1 on which Naracandra 
has criticized as follows-siniterftirtsft mrasqtft tm; 1 

'nwdffetil 1 4 


29 1 . It is clear from the work that Naracandra had made a thorough 
study of the Nyaya-Vaieesika literature that was written before his time, and 
that he had good grasp of the theoretical differences between theNyaya and the 
VaiSesika systems. The Nyayakandall refutes from the Vai^esika point of 
view the Naiyayika theory regarding the Upamana Pramana-Sfsfr suift^r- 
qmw, etc - (NK, p. 221), which Naracandra explains as follows- 
sw frotr? ^sfu fcrrfmltsife: < 5 At another place he has 

referred to the opinion of Bhusaua, the commentator of the Nyayasara of 
Bhasarvajfia 6 , and has compared his view with that of the Nyayakandall as 
to whether the is wqjvsfq or That is as follows—srsrgcl' tffir 

(NK, p. 117) 1 jqqf ?o#f, 

pr: 1 ijqorg 



W5g#fet i 


292 . The Nyayakandali has refuted at a number of places the views 
of Vyomasivacarya, who was an earlier commentator of Praiastapada; and it 


1 NKT, folio 1. The numbers of the folios mentioned here are of the ms. no. 
2709 of the collection of Muni Haihsavijayajl, deposited at the Jaina 
Jfiftna Mandir, Baroda. 

2 Ibid, folio 2?, . 

3 Ibid, folio 25. . 

i Ibid, folios 5-*6. 

6 Ibid, folia 68. 

6 Bandle, Indian SjQgio&the B*slj Schools, p. 30&n.j Keith, op, oit» pp. 30f 
T Ibid, folio 46. 
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seems that Naracandra, before writing his Tippana, had thoroughly digested 
the Vyomavatx. This is especially remarkable, because at a number of places 
he has traced the view anonymously cited by Srldhara to the Vyomavati. 

I would quote here a few reference s- 

rq-ifl s^rr^TE—^ (NK, p. 2 ) I 1 2 

(NK, p. 46)! 5 Rfsifef?r srrtafsra: l J 

(iii) p. 46) 1 s^ffaispn# 3#rf 

4igft?n^ 3 ?rsr«Wt qsr 1 3 

(iv) sun* Jfifsjfy (NK, p. 214) I gptrf s*rfa- 

fsrait?: I 4 * 6 

293. That Naracandra was a master of the dialectical style of the 
logicians is evident from the Vikalpas of the srrarra^ that he has given in 
his Tippana. The passage throws ample light on Naracandra’s capacity as 
a logician, and as such deserves to be quoted here in its entirety- 

(NK, p. 41) 1 qrg * * mfiffW 

ggri^irKft ^ atsprernff; 

f^rweifra:, Hift satire-'; ^rszprgrmt stfwr sit 

5 i%rtnn 5 r, ? <rx jt * & gasRnro 

ja#%W4i l ?it«rerRi Rhiw?iFriH«^%^r 5 !ng^Tt%t%^ife€TtrRRrm?r; 5 mn^c?i 55 :,Jr 

fefcrersr dHtfwrewft tfang, ftfwfe wife srtrerfaTTfq- =Tift eg? 

ttNn^rrat^K^R^ 3 !^! RPRls^ww^f^tTfr 
sufr g:gKm*U3TO?fT%4, gfir gaasfteiTCsrafra;; 

I 3 ' : sq'h~;[ : W' ; ’itiV''I I’M I SpstPll^K H Ilft^SSRWMcrmMy §.$<1 WIST* 

I s 

29 4. The Nyayakandali has refuted at length the views of the Buddhist 
philosophy setting them as the Pfirvapaksa. Hence the author who 
writes a gloss or a commentary on the Nyayakandali must have a thorough 
grounding in the Buddhist philosophy, as Naracandrasuri had. The fact 
becomes significant when we know that Budhhist logic was one of the main 
subjects taught to the students in mediaeval Gujarat (para 37). A few 
illustrative quotations from the Tippana will be enough to show Naracandra’s 

proficiency in Budhhist philosophy- 

(i) sr«r Jnwrft^’TRrp'-Hfra^ (NK, p. 3 ) ,e 

(ii) wsrfhwtisfa.(NK, p. 75), on which Naracandra writes—^lirtR- 

1 Ibid, folios 26-27. 

2 Ibid, folio 24. 

3 Ibid, folio 24. 

4 Ibid, folio 64. 

6 Ibid, folio 3. 

6 Ibid, folio 2. 
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jr«f[SJrt^mT=r- 3 T^ ^ g^Tffasnftfaftfa 

snsreRw wgisjRsR sj nf{%f?^% i 1 2 3 4 

^ (iii) tf: mm _ (NK, p. 122) i t spni wr : Mhrct 

^ii^t cT?: sr*nt frepfrr^rsj^rfT^jr 

RrcraR^ ^ wtjf mqffr arR gt: g#RR i* 

(iv) ^ =sr ^'NcRR (NK, p. 123) 1 ^ ^c'r%^rRfir-itTfierri% | T^f 
1 (in rgr»rregIB bt kwA'- ^ ' *?# %'ffiRqw#. gfiTreRw e^Rc^n RwsrsrgpnRg 

ifi & Idil <. f T*TReTgdT^rR'T 9 F^lf'?F=F 2 jb H?RT^ ( TR | gr 5 r I'SfSjPi' ^ j fa sfsijpojjR I 3 

(V) aiMr (NK, p. 123) I ^rlr arfe# 1* 

(vi) 3 or jr# q%gftwnR (NK, p. 124) 1 1 5 6 

(vii) m grar^fer (NK, p. 124) 1 *n*?rr sp^t ftmff ym, ftgaforaMr R^sR 

fttlf*?, it AT 3?TO 5% 2#=r tetf gpTTgrd Rftrq% 3T*T gpKR$fg I s 


The quotations show that Naracandra knew Budhhist philosophy as 
propounded by different sects of the Budhhists, like Madhyamika, Sautranti- 
ka, Vaifahasika and Yogacara. But for his minute knowledge of the 
different philosophical tenets of these sects he could not' have exactly 
identified them while explaining the Purvapaksa in his Tippana. 

29 s. It seems from the Tippana that Naracandra had also studied other 

systems of philosophy like Samkhya-Yoga, Mimamsa and Vedanta. I shall 

present here a few quotations to show his knowledge of each of these 
systems. 


(I) SAMKHYA 

(i) (NK, p. 143) 1 ghjarn% gpraR 1 §:, for reranfit# . %i%c q ^ .- 

snuft ggrRif 1 7 

(i‘) ?R (NK, p. ^144) i gfi&ff aw: 

maremrsgRsR ^rt^t^uw^riRBTirrft^RC JT^r^RfPrrsrer wi 8 9 

(iii) mgggr R^rR jtcRR (NK, p. 171.) 1 gf^R fitsrfrRgfir sr'ggr'TrrqH 

ferr rrar" i "" T " t T r mpt iTy? | ——— -. ■ ■ ■ 1 -—.. .f*s jrv. • * * •* #Mh. «s 


N*' » < - ” ’ 'n * r~ t ~ i n » 1 » » * 1 \ » * \ « 

A fTCT RNf %R wfqf 


5 r%w:?rx?, w: gr^rr^Rr-,^,.^,.-. -, 

^ e??CSTC’W:gfeggf^$ ) 

(II) YOGA 

(i) fesrwfifr (NK, p. 58) i srRur-siRicrr-m-^q'rfftPr^gt: igr-', sptfRf 

wTRiT ^rigngigifTt:, aqg'JrT | g^^FIT 3 %^PrPTRT*R^ smfa&frc 

l 10 


1 Ibid, folio 31. 

2 Ibid, folio 47. . 

3 Ibid, folio 47. 

4 Ibid, folio 48. 

5 Ibid, folio 48. 

6 Ibid, folio 48. 

7 Ibid, folio 53. 

8 Ibid, folio 53. 

9 Ibid, folio 56. 

10 Ibid, folio 27. 
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(III) m&MSk AND ITS BRANCHES 

(i) ft (NK, p. 2i6)i?f^r ft feMt ttfei??? srer -4 

sprmrrfr 5 i 1 2 ' 

(ii) 3 ^% qrftr (NK, p. 217) 1sft% *ft ^?r:irwTO[ift^T vrifiTft 

ft SPlftf smOTIf:, tftfforeg frn % JPimiSf^rcswn^Jn^nft i 

jrramift m=rftft i s 

(iii) trfe; traw (NK, p. 218) 1 fluftprr^Bt tops ippi rrerft^ 

s^ncsnmiuwft ?r*rt sara str^ppr: fopraracfft 3 srmsr Q#?^r*ftmrn; 

^wr ite r w ^ srrifpf^r: 1 3 4 

(iv) ft frRp^ft (NK,p. 220 ) 1 ^ifldew^wRg^^wmPr n wj^ft r* 

(IV) VEDANTA 

(i) (NK, p. 97) 1 jRn^i rft ^nR^nftn ^ i 5 6 

(ii) sstftjpiraft ftsi«n5WftKT^I -| ?^^ftftr (NK,p. 

98)1® 

(iii) ^ § gfiftffliftft ( NK, p. 181) i ft ?fft srdftifoR: > 7 

296. In addition to being a skilled logician, Naracandra was also a 
teacher of grammar, as we have already seen while reviewing his Prakrtapra- 
bodha(para 281). In this Tippana also he has given etymologies of numerous 
words on the authority of grammar, and has inserted at several places short 
grammatical discussions, 8 9 10 which show his command over the subject. 

297 . Naracandra’s Tippana also supplies some impoitant historical 
information about &idhara, the author of the Nyayakandali. We know 
from the concluding portion of the Nyayakandali that Sridhara was a native 
of the Radha district in the Gauda country, and that he had written his 
work at the request of king Pandudasa, who was reigning (here. In short, 
Pandudasa was the patron of Sridhara. Now, Naracandra writes at a place 
in his Tippaua-TiviYrKlsfftft rRjffts^: |9 The Benares edition of the 
Nyayakandali (p. 93) reads here as srjteiftft > From this cab be inferred 
that the manuscript of the Nyayakandali which Naracandra had got contained 
some important variants and that there was a tradition prevalent, at least in 
Gujarat, that PandudSsa was a pupil of Sridhara. Naracandra’s Tippana 
also notes the name of Bhattacarya as the preceptor of Sridhara-^ftfftpi 
ai fore^a (NK, p. 178) 1 jpfftftftr WflWRtftsfc |10 This piece of information 


1 Ibid, folio 65. 

2 Ibid, folio 66. 

3 Ibid, folio 66. 

4 Ibid, folio 68. 

5 Ibid, folio 42. 

6 Ibid, folio 42. 

7 Ibid, folio 68. 

8 Ibid, folios 18, 21-22, 51, etc. 

9 Ibid, folio 40. 

10 Ibid, folio 58. 
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bearing on the personal history of the famous author of the Nyayakandali 
is especially noteworthy, because we do not get it from any other source. 

298. Thus though Naracandra is a profound logician and a deep scholar 
of various Astras, he is not free from a common defect found among 
the Sanskrit commentators of Sastra-works. The defect is this—that in 
the beginning of the commentary, they write at length, but in the later 
portions of the work their treatment becomes briefer, as if they were 
fatigued by their literary effort. While expounding the Nyayakandali, Nara¬ 
candra has written at sufficient length on the Dravyagrantha which comes 
in the beginning, His treatment becomes progressively shorter as we go 
further. The gloss on the Gunagrantha is shorter in comparison with that 
on the Dravyagrantha; Karma and Samanya are hastily passed off, nothing 
is written on Visesa, and Samavaya has been treated in three or four lines 
only, it is possible, however, that in the Tippana Naracandra intended 
to supply a handy guide-book to students, just like his Tippana on the 
Anargharaghava and also his Prakrtaprabodha, and probably the Tippana 
may have been in the form of lecture-notes, in which case the treatment he 
has given to the subject can be assigned some reason. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

"i , 

WORKS ON ASTROLOGY 
Literature on astrology 

209 . Jyotis meaning both astronomy and astrology was one of the 
oldest branches of learning cultivated in India, it being one of the six 
Vedamgas. . "In the Brahmanas and the Sutras we find recognition of 
the idea of a lucky star, and the Dharmasutras demand that the king shall 
have an astrologer just as he has a house-chaplain, while the Arthasastra 
ranks the court-bards, the servants of the chaplain and astrologer among 
the lower court-functionaries.” 1 2 From the great work of Varahamihira, 
viz. his Brhatsamhita (circa 55° a. d. ), we know the names of several 
authorities on astrology, like Asita DevaJa, Garga, Vrdhha Garga, Narada 
and Paradara, whose works are not extant—from which we know that a 
number of text-books existed before the times of Varahamihira. From 
a reference in Varahamihira* which mentions the great reputation of the 
Greeks in astrology and also from the fact that a number of Sanskrit technical 
terms of astrology have been directly adapted from Greek astrology, 3 we 
get a clear indication of the Hellenic influence on this branch of sci entific 
literature in India. 

300 . In later Sanskrit literature we find a number of treatises not only 
on astrology, but also on omens and augury, which are allied lores. The 
Jainas have made a worthy contribution to all these branches of learning, 4 5 
right from the Agama-period when the works like the Jyotiskaraudaka, 
the Gauivijja and the Amgavijja were composed, upto the most recent 
times, because practice of Jyotis and medicine was the hobby and some¬ 
times profession of the Jaina Yatis. Among the comparatively earlier 
works on astrology written in Gujarat we may mention the Samudrikatilaka 
begun in 1160 A. d. under king Kumarapala by Durlabharaja and finished by 
his son Jagaddeva, who also wrote the Svapnacintamaui explaining the 
meaning of dreams; and also the Narapatijayacarya Svarodaya written at 
Anahilavad under king Ajayapala by one Narahari, son of Amradeva.' 

The Arambhasidhhi of Udayaprabha and Jyotihsara of Naracandra 

* 

301 - A few decades after the period of Kumarapala and Ajayapala, we 
come to the period of Vastupala, the literary activities of whose circle include 
at least two works on astrology, viz. the JLrambhasidhhi of Udayaprabhasuri 
and the Jyotihsara of Naracandrasuri. The Arambhasidhhi has 412 verses 
in all, while the available portions of the Jtoihsara have 257 verses. Both 

1 Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p. 528. 

2 Brhatsamhita, II. 25. 

• # Mw 

3 Keith, op. cit, p. 530. 

4 JRK, pp. 128 , 134 , 150 - 51 , 159 , 368 - 69 , 460 ; and JSP, Yol. XIX, p. 4 . 

5 Keith, op. cit., pp. 534 - 35 . Also LBO, p. 160 and JSI, pp. 277 f. 

24 
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tbe works mainly deal with the Muhurta-§udhhi or the finding out of correct 
time for auspicious undertakings from the astrological point of view, a 
branch of this science in which the Jaina writers specialized, Though 
the Jaina literature can show a large number of works on astrology and allied 
subjects, these two works have been always considered the most authoritative 
books on the topics with which they deal, and their popularity has been 
attested by the fact that scores of manuscripts of both of them can be 
obtained from different old Bhandars all over Gujarat and Rajasthan. 


CHAPTER XIX 

COMMENTARIES ON JAINA RELIGIOUS WORKS 
Exegetieal literature of the Jaiuas 

302 . Exegetical activity of the Jainas began with the Niryuktis, which 
are short metrical expositions of certain parts of the scriptural texts, and 
are traditionally ascribed to Bhadrabahu {para 224). Then there are 
Bhasyas in Prakrit verse, which are sometimes inextricably intermingled 
with the Niryukti-verses. Most of the Curuis or Prakrit commentaries in 
prose on several canoncial texts are ascribed to Jinadasagaui who lived in 
the 7th century, as his Curni on the Nandisutra was completed in 677 A. D. 1 
Then commences the period in which the Jainas began to write Sanskrit 
commentaries on their religious works which were in Prakrit, because they 
had fully accepted Sanskrit as the language of scholarship and high learning 
by that time; and we find learned Sanskrit commentaries from the pen of 
Haribhadrasuri, Sllamkadeva, Abhayadevasuri and Malayagiri—to all of 
whom we have referred in the first chapter—and from several others. This 
scholastic tradition continued with full vigour, upto the 17 th century at least, 
when important commentaries like Vinayavijaya’s Subodhika and Dharma- 
s&gara's Kirauavali on the KalpasQtra were composed. 

303 . Among the works of the literary circle of Vastupala we do not find 
any commentary on the canonical texts, but we get detailed commentaries cm 
three Prakarauas, which according to Jaina literary tradition mean short 
treatises dealing with some aspect of Jaina religion and philosophy, mostly 
composed in Prakrit verse. These three commentaries are-Udayaprabhasuri’s 
Karnika on the Upadeiamala of Dharmadasagani, and Balacandra’s two 
commentaries on the Vivekamanjari and the Upadesakandall of Asada. 

The Upades'amala-Karpika of Udayaprabha 

304. First we take the Upadelamala-Karnika. The UpadefiamSla is a 
Prakrit work giving religious and moral instruction in 540 gathas, and its author 
Dharmadasa is believed by tradition to be a pupil of Mahavlra. 2 But this is 
hardly possible, because the language of the UpadeSamala corresponds to the 
later Jaina Maharastri. In any way, it is earlier than the 9th century-, 
because by that time Sidhharsi had written a commentary on it (para 16). 
The UpadeSamala was very_ widely read and studied, and not less than 
eighteen commentaries in Sanskrit, one in Prakrit and three Balavabodhas in 
old Gujarati are known on the work. 3 Chronologically, the Karuika of 
Udayaprabha is the fourth commentary, the earlier three being the commentary 
by Sidhharsi, the Prakrit Vrtti by Jayasimhasuri (857 A. D.) a pupil of Krsna, 4 

1 JSI, p. 161 j JBK, p. 201. 

2 JSI, p. 31 . r 

3 JRK, pp. 49-51. 

4 The same author has also written a Prakrit Prakarana called the Dharmo- 
p adefam&lS, in 859 A. D., evidently inspired by the work of Dharmadasa. 
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and the DoghattI Vrtti by Ratnaprabhasfiri (1182 A. D. ).* The Karnika of 
Udayaprabha is not printed and is available in manuscript-form only. It is 
a very long commentary, its Granthagra being 12274 &okas. s But the size of 
the work has been swelled not by explanations of the text, which are usually 
short, but by numerous stories and narratives inserted as illustrations of 
points stressed in the gathas; it is for this reason that the Granthagra of the 
commentary on the first three gathas only is not less than 1944 Slokas. 
All the illustrative stories are the typical examples of Jaina Dharmakatbas. 
They are taken, as a rule, from the Jaina mythology and the Jain historical 
tradition, and are always in the Anustup metre, while the textual explanations 

are in prose. In his 8th Mamgala verse Udayaprabhasuri has mentioned 

Sidhharsi out of his previous commentators- 

cPTzftiiravsfcr: ^ II 

(folio i) 

Balacandra’s commentaries on the Vivekamanjarl and Upades'akandall 

305 . Next we come to Balacandra’s commentaries on the two Prakrit 
Prakaranas by Zsada—viz. his Vivekamanjarl and UpadeSakandali. The 
former work contains 327 gathas, while the latter one comprises 125 gathas, 
and both the works contain Jain religious instruction in its various aspects. 
The commentary on the Vivekamanjarl is published, while that on the 
Upadesakandal! being unprinted is available only in manuscript-form. 
Both the commentaries have been composed in the style of the Karnilra 
inserting numerous long narratives in verse, so much so that the Granthagra 
of the commentary on the Vivekamanjarl is 8000 slokas,® while that of the 
commentary on the Upade&tkandall is 7600 slokasA The Vivekamanjari-Tika 
has been divided into four parts, and at the end _of the first three parts 
the author has given a verse in praise of Jaitrasimha, Asada’s son, for whom 
he had composed the commentary (para 125), while at the end of the 
fourth part a long Praiasti has been given, which is literally identical with 
that at the end of the Upadesakandali-Tika. The UpadeSakandali-Tika 
is in twelve parts, and two verses are appended at. the end of each part—^one 
in praise of Haribhadrasuri, the Guru of Balacandra, and the other in praise 
of Asada, the author of the original Prakaranas. Some of the narratives in 
both the Tikas extend to several hundred verses. In the Vivekamafi- 
jari-Tikathe author has given the Bharata-BhQsana Mahakavya, 1 2 3 4 5 the life 
of Bharata in a versified narrative which comprises 545 verses in four 
cantos; the Sitacarita Mahakavya 6 which has 556 verses in three cantos, and 

1 JRK, p. 49-50. 

2 Ibid, p. 50 . 

3 

4 JRK, p. 47 . ' 

- 5 VMT, pp. 9 - 25 . 

0 Ibid. pp. Ul- 27 . 
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Damayantl-Lalita Mahakavya 1 giving an account of Nala and DamayantJ, 
which contains 314 verses in three cantos. It may be remembered 
that the title Mahakavya is to be understood here in the qualified sense 
of a narrative poem having great religious or mythological figures as heroes 
of heroines (para 166). The Sitacarita Mahakavya also occurs in the 
Upadegakandall-Tika* 2 which has another long narrative giving the life of 
king $renika, styled the Srenikopakhyana Mahakavya 3 and comprising ^36 
verses in four cantos. As both the commentaries are from the pen of one 
author, a number of stories are literally common to both of them. It is 
interesting to note here that at one place in the Vivekama iq urhTlka the 
author has quoted a Subhasita from his own pen. 4 

306 . Thus the method of all the three commentaries is almost identical, 
and the reason of that lies in the history of the Jaina scholastic tradition 
as far as it was concerned with the interpretation and study of the sacred 
texts. The metrical Niryuktis and Bhasyas many times give the story, 
but only in the form of catch-words, such as would enable the reader to 
recapitulate the whole story, which he would then narrate in his own words 
to his students or his audience. The Prakrit Curnis frequently give the 
illustrative stories handed down by tradition; these stories are always in 
prose and are very briefly told without any literary embellishments. In 
Sanskrit commentaries also the stories are generally in Prakrit, because 
they are taken from older sources which were in Prakrit, though in some 
Sanskrit commentaries of later date one finds these stories in their Sanskrit 
versions. Not infrequently we get the stories in verse, as for example 
in Nemicandra’s commentary on the Uttaradhyayana Sutra (1073 A. D.). 
As time went on the Prakrit was cultivated less even by the Jainas, and 
possibly the bilingual commentaries were found to be somewhat inconvenient 
from the view-point of readers, most of whom were not scholars, even if they 
were Jaina ascetics. And we come nearer to the period of the commenta¬ 
ries we have just reviewed, which are entirely in Sanskrit and have their 
stories in lucid and readable Sanskrit verse. It was customary to read 
the religious Prakaranas at the time of daily sermon, and the illustrative 
stories helped the preacher a lot in making his discourse interesting 
to the audience. From this view-point, it can be said that the institution of 
the daily Vyakhyana or sermon was instrumental in the development of 
the jaina exegetical literature from the memorial verses of the Niryuktis to 
the elaborate and exhaustive commentaries like the writings of Udayaprabha 
and BSlacandra. 


1 Ibid, pp, 132-43. 

2 UKT, folios 165-8L 

3 Ibid, folios 18—32* 

4 ’TSrWTCHlfir: gjR#- 

toww Stfcf w frnrtf^ fg? i 


) 


(VMT, p. 2 ) 



CONCLUSION 

307 . In the preceding chapters we have seen the literary and scholarly 
traditions of Gujarat in the ages that preceded that of Vastupala, we have 
studied the historical and biographical account of Vastupala and of the poets 
and scholars in his literary circle, and then we have reviewed the noteworthy 
contribution which they made to Sanskrit literature, considering it form-wise. 
The works of this literary circle range from stray verses to Mahakavyas and 
also deal with various branches of Sastric literature. Even if we do not 
consider the works which are known only through references and have 
not yet been discovered, there are ten Mahakavyas, four plays, eighteen 
Prasastis (exclusive of the shorter inscriptions and a large number of 
laudatory verses found in the Prabandhas, etc.), six Stotras, three anthologies, 
a collection of Prabandhas, a collection of Jaina Dharmakathas, two 
ApabhramSa Rasas, three works on poetics including one on KaviSiksa 
two works on grammar (one on Sanskrit and the other on Prakrit 
grammar), a work on metrics, a work on Nyaya, two works on 
astrology, three commentaries on Jaina religious works and a gloss on the 
Sanskrit play Anargharaghava. This contribution becomes all the more 
noteworthy when we remember that it is but a part of the great literary and 
scholastic activity that was going on in Gujarat in the 13th century A. D.j 
because, as remarked in the very beginning, in this book I have limited my 
subject to works of those literary figures, who were directly patronized by 
Vastupala, and have not reviewed the life and works of his other contempora¬ 
ries, among whom may be mentioned Vidyadhara (para 82), author of the 
earliest known commentary on the Naisadhiyacarita, Vinayacandra, the 
author of the KaviSiksa (para 262), and Laksmidhara (1225 A. D.) and 
Devendra (1242 A. D.), who gave excellent summaries of the Tilakamafijari 
of Dhanapala and the Upamitibhavaprapancakatha of Sidhharsi, respectively, 
and others. The extent and quality of their works were in no way negligible. 

308 . The most remarkable figure in the literary circle of Vastupala was 
SomeSvara. This hereditary priest of the Caulukya kings of Gujarat was a 
poet of distinct merit and he attempted with notable success, almost all the 
forms of creative literature in Sanskrit, as we have seen in the preceding 
chapters. He composed Mahakavyas, plays, Stotras, a collection of 
Muktakas, PraSastis, and numerous stray verses. In all these forms he 
acquitted himself very well, and It may be said without hesitation that not 
only does he occupy a high place in mediaeval Sanskrit literature, but his 
works like the Klrtikaumudl may be ranked as second in merit only to the 
compositions of the great masters like Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha and others 
of the classical period. 

309 . Among other figures of the circle, whose literary works have 
come down to us, may be mentioned Amaracandrasuri and Naracandrasuri. 
The former was a prolific and versatile writer, as shown before, but a single 
composition of his, viz. the Ravyakalpalata, which is a text-book of 
Kavirikea, has made his name famous, and the safd text has proved to 
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be the most popular and authoritative treatise on the topic amonu the 
students of Sanskrit, both Jainas and non-Jainas. The latter, viz. Naracandra- 
suri was proficient in various Pastes, he had taught Vastupala three Vidvas 
(para 118), and his gloss on the Nyayakandal! of bndhara shows his great 
erudition not only in Nyaya, but also in other Sastras. We may also 
mention Manikyacandra, the author of the Samketa who, as we have seen, 
was one of the early commentators of the Kavyaprakaia of Mammata, 1 
have dealt with other literary figures at the proper places, and the same 
things need not be repeated here. 

310 . The literary culture of Gujarat in those days was a composite one f 
in which there was an admirable cultural co-operation among the Brahmani- 
cal and Jaina scholars. We find that a royal priest like SomeSvara writes 
Pra6astis of Jaina temples and a Jaina Sadku like Balacandra borrows 
literary motifs from a great Brahmanical work like the Bhagavata Puraua 
'{para 158). Moreover, we find that Amaracandra, also a Jain Sadhu 
summarises the whole of the Mahabbarata in verse, and praises Vyasa in the 
beginning of every canto. It may be noted that the sacred book summarised 
by Amaracandra is not the Jaina version of the Mahaharata available in 
the Trisasti^alakapurusacaritra and other works, but that great encyclopaedia 
of Indian traditions and legends ascribed to Vyasa. This emphatically 
shows that listeners of Amaracandra, most of whom were most probably 
Jainas, were accustomed with the Brahmanical Mahabbarata. The age-long 
enmity between the !$ramana and the Rrahmana mentioned by Patahjali 
and others as if vanished in Gujarat. This non-sectarian outlook in literary 
matters was not accidental, but it came from commendable toleration and 
the spirit of give and take which prevailed in contemporary life, represented 
by the great figure of Vastupala in almost all its aspects, as the preceding 
chapters have shown. It also shows that the Hindu culture, of which 
the Jaina religion and culture form an integral part, was one, and whole of 
the mediaeval history of Gujarat gives a picture in which we find this 
remarkable fusion of Brahmanical and Jaina trends which has left its inde¬ 
lible mark on the cultural life of the whole province. 
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Parsva 133 
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Pur uravas~TJr vagi 112 
Purusottama 57, 121, 

Purvapaksa 181, 182 
Purvas 3, 110 
Pu§paka 115 

B 

Radha district 183 
Radf 124 
Raghava 116 
Rdghavdnanda 157 
Rqglmvaima 92, 100, 116, 124, 168, 
174 

Rahada 95 
Raivataka 91 
Raivataka garden 41 
Raivataka park 107, 108 
Rajapurohita 47 


I Rajagekhara 5, 19, 35, 36, 52, 55 
! (t n„), 116, 117, 119, 157 (£. n.% 

162, 163, 168 

Rajasekharasuri 24, 74 (£. n,), 75, 
144, 179 

Rajasthan 5 ( £. n.), 6 (£, n, ), 60* 7T, 
127, 144, 171, 186 
Rdjdvalikosthaka 32 
Rajavihara 99 
Rajendralal Mitra 120 
P^ajkot 27 
Rajhisara 46 
Rajputana 13, 17, 58 
Rdjputane kd Itihdsa 31 (.1 n 
Rajyalaksmi 93 
Rajyasutra 46 

Rama 48, 49, 76, 99, 104, 114, 115, lU t 
117, 118, 119, 136, 137 
Ramacandra 12, 13, 14, 102, 113, 122, 
150, 156 

Rama-dramas 115, 124 
Rdmdkrida 150 
Rdmasataka 48, 49, 136, 137 
Edmayaijia 47, 57, 83, 84 ( £. n. ), 104, 
113, 117 

Randle 180 (£. n,) 

Rasa 12, 160 
Rasa 150, 151 
i£dsa-dance 151 
Rasadds 151 . 

Rasa-dhvani school 154 
Rasa form 151 
Rasaka 150, 151, 175 
Rasa-krida 151 
Rdsmdld 37 ( £. n,) 

Rasa-theory 153 
Rasavat 160, 161 
Rasav&laya 175 
Barilla 64 
Rdso 145 

Rastrakuta 46, 90 
Rdsu 150 
Rata 174 
Ratna 57 

Ratnacuda 116 

» 

Ratnaditya 95 
Ratnakantha 155 
Ratnamandirag&nj 
, t Ratnaprabhasuri 188 
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Ratnakrdvaka Prabandha 145 
Bat n air! 78 
RatnavaU 161, 176 

i 

Rathayatra 102 
Rathodhhata 164 
Baixhineya 18 

Havana 61, 114, 115, 118, 119, 137 
Rdmqavadha 3 
Rayiprabhasfiri 72 
Revi 56, 134 
Revantagiri 23 

Eevmtagiri Edsu 23, 70, 150, 151, 152 
Rgveda 45, 57, 127, 136, 153, 170 
R^edo-diadogues 112 
Rfti 153 

BA Prdtisakhya 174 
Rsabhadeva 102, 132 
Rucaka 155 
Rndatfvitta 15 * 

ROdha words 165 
Rndradaman 2 
Radramahalaya 9, 13, 124 
Rudrata 87 (f. n), 118, 153, 157, 162 
Enins of Darbhdvati or Dabhoi 133 
(Lb.) 

MHpaka 42,112, 119, 166 
Eupakasatkam 42 
Buyyaka 155, 158 (L n.) 

S 

Ssbaramati 29 
iabdabrahmclldsa 72 
^abdalamkara 98, 105 
^abdanuiasana 171 
Sabhdparvan 109 
Sabhramatl 124 
$addva$yaka 73 
Sadbodha 100 
Saddardanamata 83 
Saddarianasamuccaya 7 
Sadgati 100 
S&dhu 102 
S&dhvI102 

Sadik 29, 36, 50 (in.) 

Sagarn Cakfavartin 102 
SSgaracandra 74 
Sahasraiimga 17, 89, 92, 124 
Sahasralimga lake IS 
B&hitya 1% 40, 73 


Sahityadarpa^a 8 (L n.), 112, 150 
Sahityavidyadhari on the 27 aisadha 54 
Sahrdaya 162 
Sahrdayacudamani 39 
Said 29, 36, 50 (L n.) 

Saitava 174 
$aiva 48, 54 
Sajjanaprasamsa 60 
Sajjan! 56 
&aka era 5 ( L n,) 

&akalya 170 
Sakambhari 13, 41, 122 
Sakatay&na 168, 170, 171 
Sakta 48 
&akti 136 

&akunikavihara 132 
Sakuntdd 117, 157, 174, 161 
Salaturlya 3 
Salibhadrasuri 151 
^alisuri 155 (L n.) 

Sam dear isataka 4 (f, n.) 

Samadhi 161 
Samahita 161 
Sama metres 175 
Samdmrtam 120 
Samantabhadra -138 
Samantasimha 9 

Samanya 153, 184 

Samar aditya-Samksepa 70, 71, 74 (L n.), 
76 (L n.), 78 (f. n.) 

Samardicaakahd 7, 149 
Samarasimha 59 (in.) 

Samasya 50, 65, 167 
Samau 77 
Samavaya 184 
Samavdydmga Sutra 178 

Sdmaveda 174 

Sama Yrttas 175 
* 

Samayasundara 4 (i n,), 24 
Samayupnra 77 
Samgana 30 

Samgha 35, 36] 91, 92, 96, 97, 98, 102 
Samgha Bhandar 120 
Samghadasa 121, 148 
Samghapati 35 

Samghapaticarita 23, 71, 101,103 
Samghavi Pada Bhandar 60, 142 
Samgharam&s 2 
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Samghayatra 41, 50, 55, 68, 69, 71, 
73, 76,78, 91, 92, 102 
Scmgitaratndkara 150, 151 (f. n.) 
Samgramasiriiha 123 
Samhitds 153 
$aiJikara 160 
Samkaracarya 136, 141 
^amkarasvamin 83 

Samheta on the Kdvyaprakaia 60, 81, 
159, 168, 191 

$amkha 30, 36, 50, 90, 92, 99,101 

$dmkhdyana ferautasutm 17 4 

$aifrkhesvara 96 (in*) 

Samkhya 179, 182 

Samkhya-sabdas 166 

Samkhya-Yoga 182 

&amkuka 153, 157, 161 

Sammatiya school 2 

Bampatkara 18 

Sam rat 45 
* 

SamsrSti 160 
•»• 

Samudragupta 127 
Sdmudrikatilaka 42 (f, n.), 185 
Sandeha 166 
Sanderaka gachha 61, 96 
Sandesara B. J. 10 (i n,), 12 (f. n.), 
14 (f, n. ) 5 16 (1 n,), 18 (f. n.), 54 
(in.) 

Sandhi 176 
Safljfias 175 
Sank alia 37 (i n.) 

Sanmatitarka 5, 164 (f. n.) ’ 

Sanskrit commentaries 187, 189 * 
Sanskrit drama 14 ( i n.), 112, 113, 
116 (in.), 117, 120,126 
Sanskrit Literature 6 (in.), 112 

(i n.) 121 ( f. n.), 174 (i n.) 185 

(in.) 

Sanskrit plays—performance 18 
Sanskrit Poetics 153 (f. n. ) 

Sanskrit 155 (f. n. ) 
j^antanava 170 
Santinatha 61, 111 
fUdntiparmn 110, HI 
6antisuri 10, 61, 69, 96 
Santa 18 

SapSdalakfa 13, 46 
Saptakseiri Edsu 151 
Saptakrfi 104m 


Saradadesa 155 
Sararagadeva Yaghela 155 
Sarana 115,116 
Sarama 112 
Sarasvata 171 
Sarsyata charm 77 

Sarasvatl 9, 53, 56, 57, 58, 89, 98, 101, 
124, 128, 139, 155 (i n.) 
Sarasvatlkanthabharana 40. 59 
Sarasvatika^thdbhara^a of Bhoja 157 
(in.) 

Sarasvatlkanfchabharana Prasada 53 

Sarasvati-Puja 56 ( i n.) 

Sar as vails adana Prazasti 25 

Sarasvatisadas 56 
0 

Sardiila 142 
^armgadeva 150 
s^armgadhara 41 

$drmgadharapadhhati 41, 55, 62 
Sarvadeva 46 

Sarva-Jina-Sddhdraqa Stamm 7 4,139 

Sarvananda 144 

Sarvasraya 6 

Sarvegvara 29, 95 

Sasana-devata 139 

pataka 72 

Satananda 114, 117 

Satavahana 158 

Sat! Candanabala 83 

Satkala 175 

Satkayitva 162 

Satpadi 175 

Satrufijayat 27, 28, 33, 35, 36, 37, 40, 

41, 44, 49, 50, 51, 71, 75, 76, 78, 96, 
98, 99, 100, 102 

tfatrunjayatirthoddharaprabandha 32 
Satyavati 104 
Sau 27 

Sanra$tra 2, 9, 17, 25, 33, 35, 36, 57, 
91, 96 (i n.), 102 (i m), 103, 130 
(f. n.), 147, 151 
S antra ntika 182 
Sayana 42 

Scbmidst (Prof.) 146 
Senaka 170 
Setubandha 103 

Shadow-play 119,* 120, 121 (i H.) 
Shastri D. K* 10 (i n .\ 29 (f, n.4 31 
(i a.) 
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Shastri Hlrananda 133 (in*) 

fiibi 121 

Sidgaka 150 

Siddh a-He macandra 11, 12 
Siddha-Hema grammar 5 
Siddha Kavi 65 
Siddhapala 14, 42 (£. n.) 

Siddharaja 9, 10, 13, 17, 18, 46, 51 
(f, u.), 55, 69, 99, 102 
Siddharaja J&yasirhha 6 (f. n.) 11, 26, 
75 , 141, 147, 155, 163, 171 
Siddhasarasvata charm 65, 06 
Sidhhapura 124, 125 
Sidhharsi 7, 149, 187, 188, 190 
Sidhhasena Divakara 5, 7, 102, 138, 
164(1 n.) 

Slghraka 123 
Siksd for the poets 159 
khds 170 
^llacarya 9 
$Sladitya 102 
Sllagunasuri 9 
&ilamka 15 
Sxlamkacarya 9 
^ilamkadeva 187 
$ilpasastra 59 
Simghana 30 
Simha 123 

Simha Ksamasramana 4 
Simhana 30, 32, 90, 93, 1^3 
Simhasuri 74 (f, n,) 

Sind 5, 17 
Sindh udek 46 

$i$updlavadha 6, 92, 100, 103, 105, 

107,161 

Sits 26, 56, 114, 115, 116, 117, 119, 
136, 137 

Sitdcariia MahdJcdvya 188, 189 

&va 45, 46, 89, 97,124, 130, 136, 140, 
150 

^ivacandra 8 

$ivdpwrddh aJcsamdpams to tra 136 
Six Karmans 46 
Skandagupta 2, 127 
&esa 101, 105,166 
Szharana 166 

( 1 W) 

17 # ; 

^obhanadera 59 


Sohaga 27 

Sokhu 27 

Solamk! 3 

Solasarman 44 

Soma 14, 26, 45 

Somacandra 155 

Somadeva 3,106 (£. n,), 122 

Somadharma 24 

Somaditya 65 

Soma juice 44 

Soma Mantrin 16 

Somanatha 55, 57, 91, 97, 99 

Somanatha Pa tan 101 

• * 

Somanatha Prasasti 51 ( £. n, ) 
Somanatha temple 51 (f. n. ) 
Somaprabha 51 
Somaprabhacarya 11, 14 
Somasatra 45 ( f. n. ) 

Soma8aubhdgya 88 
Somasimba 59, 128 

Somesvara 14, 17, 23, 25, 26, 28, 38, 
38, 40, 41, 44, 45 (f. n. ), 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53,55, 56, 58, 61, 62, 65, 
69, 71, 88, 90, 93, 94, 95, 99, 101, 
103, 105, 106, 113, 116, 117, 119 

(in.), 129, 130,133,136, 137, 140, 
141, 142, 190, 191 

Somegvaradeva 44, 46, 51, 89 
Sonaladevi 147 
Soratha 152 
Sphotayana 170 
&radhha 57 

^radhha ceremony 44, 46 
Sragdbara 136,137 
$ramana 191 
$rauta Sutra 45 ( f, n.) 

^ravaka 102, 152 
^ravaka ladies 98 
Sr&Yik$ 102 
$renika 189 

$reyLilcopdkhyana Mahakdvya 189 
£resthin Mula 96 (f. n. 

&rlcandrasuri 42, 136? , 

Srldbara 73, 178,180' 181, 183, 191 
SrldbarScarya 179 
&rlhar$a 52, 54, 88 
Srlkaranamudra 67 
&rlki$n& 2 

Sxim&k 5, 6 t 8, 42 (t n.§ ■ 


imnx 


m 


j§rimdla Puraqa 6, 8 
Primal! 18, 42 ( f. n,), 43 
Primal! Brahmins 8 
Srlmali community 78 
^ripala 13, 14, 17, 42 (£. n.), 51 
^risaila 35 
^T^igdraprakd ia 122 
$ruiabodha 174 
^ryamka 6 
Stage-manager 112 
Stamhhana 98 

Stambhana Parsvanatha caitya 68 
( f. n.) 

Stambhatfrtha 29, 30, 31, 36, 38, 50, 

72, 78, 81, 90, 91, 92, 93, 97, 99, 101, 
123j 131, 134, 152 
Sthanamgasutra 178 
Sthapaka 14 
Sthapa i 45 (f. n.) 

Sthiramati 2 

Stotra 1, 12, 14, 45 (f. n.) 136, 137, 
138, 190 

Stotra-literature 137 

Striparvan 109 

Subhadra 41, 107, 108, 109 

Subhasita 110, 140 

Subhasilagani 24 

Subhdsitaratnakoia 82 
* 

Subhasitaratnasandoha 140 
♦ 

Subhasitavali 140 
Subhata 47, 61, 89, 118, 119 
Subhatavarman 134 
&ttbhavijaya 66 (in,) 

Subodhika on the Ealpasutra 187 

&udraka 113 

Sugrlva 115 

Suhagadevl 59 

Snhava 56 

SuhavadevI 27 

Suka 115, 116 

Sukrtakirtikallolim 25. 28. 4711* H 
130, 134 

i" Sukrtaiafokirtana 23, 28, 35, 36,62, 
63, 66, 90, 97, 98, 99, 100, 134 
S&ktdvali 66 
Sukti 40, 41 

SuktimuktdvaU 41, 51, 55, 62, 1*08,130 
Sulocand 148 
Sulfc&n 31, 123 


Sumantra 114 
Kumbha 104, 105 
Suihhalakapura 27 
Sumatra 114, 115 
Sundha hills 60 
Sun-temple 130 (f. n.) 
Supdsandhacariya 42, 151 
Suprabhadeva 6 
Sura 26 
Suracarya 17 
Suratha 49, 104, 105, 106 
Surathotsava 23, 44, 47, 48, 49, 61, 92, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107 (f. n.) 
Surpanakha 114 
Suryacarya 7 
Suryaiataka 136, 137 
Sutra 8, 154, 185 
Sutradhara 14, 112, 121 
Sutrakrtdmgasutra 9, 138 ( L B. ) 
Suvega 123 
Surela 115 

Suvihita monks 19, 45 ( £, n.) 
SuvrataswamI 68 ( f. n, ) 

Suvrttaiilaka 118, 174 

Svapnacintdmaqi 185 

Svayambhu 176 

Svayambhu Stotra 138 

Svayauivara step-well 134 

^vetambara 4, 11 

Svetambara authors 146 

Svetambara Jaina sect 61, 64 

Svopajna commentary 161,167 

Svopajfia Yrtti 173, 175 . 

Syddiiabdasamuccaya 66, 171, 172 

Syddvddamanjarx 72 

Syadvadarat nakara 173 

Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 170{£*n«) 

T 

Tadaka 136 
Talaja 2 ( f, n. ) 

Talar asa 151 
Talavada 77 
Talavataka 77 
Tandava 150 
Tallin 174 
»Tatoira 136 
TaftUrakhydyikd 16 
Tap3. gaohha BhandE? 134 
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Tapti 123 
Tarfca 10 
Taramga hills 25 
Tar ash gas 149, 15B 
Taramgavati 148 
Tattvacarya 8, 9 
Tattvaditya 9 
Taitvasamgraha 19 
Tattvopaplavasinnka 19, 45, (A n*) 
Tawny 70 (A n.) 

Tejapala 1, 16, 17, 25, 26, 27, 29, 32, 33, 

34, 36, 37, 44, 50, 51, 52, 59, 69, 70, 

71, 83, 90, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 123, 

124, 128, 129, 130, 132, 133, 134 

(£. n.), 152 

Tejiga 40 (An.) 

Telngu 97, (£. n.) 

Temple of the sun 130 

Terasiya 178 

Tessitori 6 ( £. n.) 

Textus Simplicior 16 

Thakkura Arisimha 61 
♦ 

Thamana 98 

Than 1*30 (An.) 

Tharad 15 

Tharapadra 15 

ThavanI 152 
«- • 

Three Vidyas 191 
Tibet 170 
Tibetan 164 (f. n .) 

TtiaJcamanjari 190 
Tippana 5, 125, 126, 178, 179, 181, 
182, 183 

Tlrthamkara 8, 27 (in.), 37, 59, 61, 

67, 91, 102,103, 110, 111, 132, 138, 
144,148 

Tlrthamkara ^antinStha 121 

Toranaa 133 

* 

Trailokyavarmacleva 42 
Trairaiika 178 
Treta 99 

Tribhuvana Svayambha 176 (An.) 

Tribhuvanapala 29 (A n*) 

Trimkd 2 

TripSthi T. M. 113, 114 (An.) 

Tripnruf a 97 

Tripurufapr&a&da 14,18 

TrumtUaldkapurmaearitra 12,14, 111 
121,191 

Tnrnfka 123 


Uddttardghava 116 
Udayacandra 13 
Udayana 14 
Udayanacarya 179 

Udayaprabha 25, 28, 39, 40, 72, 94, 
130,131, 188, 189 

Udayaprabha, pupil of Kaviprabha 72 
Udayaprabbasuri 23, 24, 69, 71, 73,74, 
82, 102, 164 (A n. ), 185, 187 
Udayasimha 58, 59, 60, 61 (A n.) 
Udayasuri 77 
Udbhata 153,157 
Udbhatakumdrasambhava 157 
Udlcya 10 (A n.) 

Udyogaparvan 110 
Udyotanasuri 8, 9, 149 
Ujjayanta 98 
Uj jay ini 2, 3, 11, 53 
Ulldghardghava 47, 48, 113, 114(An.), 
115, 117, 119 (An.) 

Ullala 175 
Ullekha 161 
Uma 104, 105 
Una 102 (A n.) 

Utyddisutra 170 
University-suburb 17 
Unmattardghava 116 (A n.) 

Upadezakandafo 43 ( f, n.), 76, 77, 78, 
187, 188 

Upadeiahandali-Tihd 189 
Upadeiamala 7, 69, 71, 187 
JJpadeiamdld-Kar^ikd 187 
TJpadeiasaptati 24 

Upadeiataramgi'Qx 24, 38, 62, 68^ 70 
Upadhye (Dr.) 146, 149 (An.) , 
Upajati 136 
TJpamS 153,161, 166 
Upamana 153, 165, 166 
Upamana Pramana 180 
Upameya 165,166 
Upamita 153 

Upamitibhavaprapancakathd* 7, 149, 

190 

Upani§ads 127, 153 
Uparupaka 112 
# Fpadraya 131, 151 
Urjasvl 161 
TJru 134 
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Urubhamga 113 (f. n, ) 

Ufa 150, 151 
Ufas 136 
Utpreksa 166 
Utsaha 155, 175 

ZJttarddhyayana Sutra 10, 74, 189 
Uttarapatha 9 (f, n, ) 

Uttarapwd^a 111 
Uvasaggahara-stotra 138 

V 

Yacaspati Migra 179 
Vada 164, 165 
Yadanaka 175 
Vadin 4 

Yadnagar 3, 13, 44, 45, 47, 56, 58 
(1 n.) 

Vadnagar Inscription 95 (1 n.) 

Yadnagara Nagar 44 (f. n.) 

Vddavidhi 164 (f. n.) 

Yadi Devasuri 11, 60, 77, 179 

YadI Par^vanatha Bhandar 135 
• • • 

Vadopanisaddvdtrimiika 164 (f. n.) 
Vagasara 57 

Vagbhata 14, 42 (f. n.), 51, 150, 161, 
163 

Vagbhafdlamkdra 14 
Vaghelas 17, 28, 29, 31, 43, 45, 55, 88, 
94, 95, 128, 132 
Vaghela chiefs 130 
Vaghela dynasty 89, 132 
Vaghela-period 25 (f. n.) 

Vaibha§ika 182 

Vaidarbhf style 49, 92, 101, 105 
Vaidyanatha Mahadeva 48, 130, 134 
Vaidyanatha Prasasti 128, 130 
^aijala 65 
Yaiju 27 

Y aikriya Labdh i 1 10 
Vairdgyaiataka 142 
Yairisiitiha 83, 95 
Vairocanavijaya 13 
Vai4esika 180 
Vai3e§ika metaphysics 178 
Yaisesika school 178 * 

Vaiiesikasutras 178 
Yai^nava 54 ( 

Yaigya classes 144 ' 

Yaitalikas 99, 100, 114 


Vajapeya sacrifice 45 

Yajrayudha 121 

V akroktikara 157 

Vakyapadiya 161 

Yala 2 
* 

V&labhl 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 96 (£. n.) 

Yalabhl age 68 (£, n.) 

Valabhibhamga Prabandha 145 
Yalabhipnr 2, 6 

Valabkl Vdcand of the Jain Canon 4 
Yallabharaja 89 
Y&lmfki 89 

Yamana 4 (f. n.), 5 (£, n.), 153, 157, 
161, 162, 170 
Vamanasthall 30, 65, 83 
Yamsastha 164 
Vanaparmn 107, 121 
Vanaraja 8, 9, 95 
Yanthali 25, 30 
Vanik Castes 18 
Varahamihira 174, 185 
Vararuci 170 
Vardhamana Gani 13 
Yardhamanasuri 96 
Yarmalata 6 

Varttika of Katyayaua 170, 171 
Varupa 136 

Vasakgepa ceremony 73 
Vasant 114 (f. n.) 

Vasantavildsa 23, 28, 32, 33 } 35, 40, 76 
(f. n.), 77, 90, 98 
Vasantavildsa Phdgu 52 « 

Yasantotsava 18 

Vasant Eajdt Mahotsava Smaraka 
grantha 8 (1 n. ), 9 (£• n.) 
Vasantatilaka 142 
Vasisfcha 45, 114, 115, 118,125, 128 
Vasi§tha gotra 44, 49 
Va3i§thasrama 124 
Vastiga 40 (f. n.) 

Yasto 40 ( f. n.) 

Yasta 175 

Vastupala 1, 5,14,16,17,18,19,*2% 24, 
25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, .35, *36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47* 48, 
49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 5%‘59, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, Si, 26*&Wi 
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98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 107, 109, 
113, 115,121, 122 (in.), 123, 124, 

125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 

132, 135, 136, 138, 139, 144, 145, 

149, 152, 155, 156, 160, 165, 174, 

185, 187, 190, 191 

Vmtupdlacarita 24, 29, 34, 38, 90, 133, 
134, 144 

Yastupala~his personal library 38 
Vastupdlapraiasti 24, 70, 74, 76, 131, 
132, 134 

Viistupala Bas<z 24, 26, 40 (f. n.) 
Vmtupdlasiuii 24, 40, 71, 131, 132 
Vastupdla-Tejafidlapraiasti 28, 78, 130, 

132 

Vastupdla-Tejapdla-Rasa 24, 26 (£. n.) 
Yastosastra 60 (f. n.) 

Vasubandhu 2, 164 (f. n.) 
Yamdeva-Kindi 121, 148 
Yasttpujya 67 
Yatakupa 30 

Yatsabhafcti’s Fraiasti 127 
Yatsaraja 42 . 

Yatsyayana 161 
Yayada 64, 65 
Yayada Baniaa 43, 64, 67 
Yayada Brahmin 64 
Yayada gachha 62, 65, 96 

Y ay&da Yanik 67 
YayajalladeTl 27 
Yay&tlya gachha 64 
Yaye 64 

Veda 44, 46, 49, 57, 65, ISO, 140, 170 
Veddmgm 153, 170, 174, 185 
Yedanta 179, 180, 182, 183 
Yedanta philosophy 164 (f* n.) 

Yedio learning 45 (f,a), 47 
Yedic metres 174 
Yedic sacrifices 45 (t n,) 

Y edic scholar 46 
Ye^l-Krpana 68 
Vefrwamhdra 157, 161 
Yemaoalar-Sanskrit 146 
VerlW-al M (i n.) 

Vetdlapac%8% 155 (I. n,) 

Yibblfana 115,119 
Yibndhac indra 76 

&(t bu ) 

vm**m 


Yidarbha 133 , 

VidhhaidlabhaHjikd 157 
Yidusaka 15, 120, 122 
Vidyabhusana 5 (f. n.) 

Vidyadhara 54, 190 
Vidyamathas 17 
Yidyanatha 122 
Yidyatrayi 10, 18 
Vidyut7? 

Vijapur 25 
Yijaya 46, 47 

Yijayacandrasuri 70 (fin.) 
Yijayanagara 42 
Yijayapala 14, 18, 42 ( f, n a ), 51 
Yijayasena 61, 70, 78, 89, 102 

Yijayasenasuri 23, 39, 69, 73, 77, 78, 
96, 129, 131, 150, 151, 152 
Yikala 83 
Yikalpa 161, 181 
Yikrama 11 
Yikramaditya 11, 18 
Vikramdmkadevaoarita 155 
Yikrama era 5 (£. n.) 

Vikramorvaziya 112 
Yimalasaha 37 
Yimalasuri 73 (t n.) 

Yimala-vasati 37 


Ymayacandra 163, 190 
Vin'ayavijaya 4 ( f. n.), 187 
Yindhya 46 
Vira 5(f,n,) 

Ylrabhadra 8, 57, 77 
Viraoarita 161 
Viradha 114 
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